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PREFACE. 



H£ republication in a more durable form, of papers 



originally contributed to periodicals, has grown 



as I hold it to be decidedly a beneficial one* It would 

be well if all frequent writers in periodicals looked 
forward, aa £Eur as the case admitted, to this reappear- 
ance of thrir productions. The prospect might be some 
guarantee against the crudity in the formation of 
0|Hnions, and carelessness in their expression, which are 
the besetting sins of writings put forth under the screen 
of aoonymousness, to be read only during the next few 
weeks or months, if so long, and the defects of which 
it is seldom probable that any one will think it worth 
while to expose. 

The following papers, selected from a much greater 
niunber, include ail of the writer's miscellaneous 
productions which he considers it in any way desir* 
able to preserve. The remainder were either of too 
little value at any time, or what value they might 
have was too exclusively tempo raiy, or the thoughts 
they oontuned were inextricably mixed up with 
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comments, now totally uninteresting, on^ passing 
eventSi or on some book not generally known ^ or 
lastly, any utility they may have possessed has since 
been superseded by other and more mature writings 
of the author. 

Every one whose mind is progressive, or even 
whose opinions keep up with the changing fiicts that 
surround biin, must necessarily, in looking back to 
his own writings during a series of years, find many 
tilings ^vhich, if they were to be written again, he 
would write differently, and some, even, which he has 
altogether ceased to tliiak true. From these last I 
have endeavoured to dear the present pages. Beyond 
this, I have not attempted to render papers written 
at so many differenti and some of them at 'such 
distant, times, a faithful representation of my present 
state of opinion and feeling. I leave them in all 
th^r imperfection, as memorials of the states of 
mind in which they were written, in the hope that 
they may possibly be ttseftd to such readers as are in 
a corresponding stage of their own mental progress. 
Where what I had written appears a fair statement 
of part of the truth, but defective inasinucii as there 
exists another part respecting which nothing, or too 
little, is said, I leave the deficiency to be supplied b} 
the reader's own thoughts; the rather, as he will, 
in many cases, find the balance restored in some other 
part of this collection. Thus, the review of Mr. 
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Sedgwick's Discourse, taken by itself, might give 
an impression of more' complete adhesion to the 
philosopliy of Locke, Bentham, and the eighteenth 
century, than is reaUy the case, and of an inadequate 
sense of its deficiencies; but that notion will be 
rectified by the subsequent essays on Bentham and 
on Coleridge. These, again, if they stood alone, 
would give just as much too strong an impression ot 
the writer's sympathy with the reaction of the nine- 
teenth century against the eighteenth; but this 
exaggeration will be corrected by the more recent 
defence of the ^greatest happiness' ethics against 
Dr. WheweU. 

Only a small number of these papers are contro- 
versial, and in but two am X aware of anything 
like asperity of tone. Tn both these cases some 
degree of it was- justifiable, as I was defending 
maligned doctrines or individuals, against unmerited 
onslaughts by persons who, on the evidence afforded 
by thembclves, were in no respect entitled to sit 
in judgment on them: and the same misrepre* 
sentations have been and still are bO iucc&saiitly 
reiterated by a crowd of writers, that emphatic pro- 
tests against them are as needful now as when the 
papers in question were first written. My adversaries, 
too, were men not themselves remarkable for mild* 
treatment of opponents, and quite capable of holding 
their own in any form of reviewing or pamphleteer- 
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ing polemics. I believe that ' T have in no case fought 
urith other than iair weapons^ and any strong expres- 
sions which T have used were extorted from me by 
my subject) not prompted by the smallest feeling of 
personal ill-will towards my antagonists. In the 
revision, I have endeavoured to retain only as much 
of this strength of expression^ as could not be fore- 
gone without weakening the force of the protest. 
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DISSERTATIONS, to. 



THE RIGHT AND WBONG 

Off 

STATE INTERFERENCE WITH CORPORATION 
AND CHURCH PROPERTY/ 



IT is intended, in the present paper, to enter some- 
what minutely into the subject of Foundations and 
Endowments, and the rights and duties of the Legis- 
lature in respect to them : with the design, first, of 
f»ho\ving that there is no moral hindniiice or bar to 
tlie interference of the Legislature with endowments, 
though it should even extend to a total change in 
their purposes; and next, of inquiring, in what spirit, 
and with what reservations, it is incuinbcnt on a 
virtuous Legislature to exercise this power. As 
questions of political ethics, and the philosophy of 
legislation in the abstract, these inquiries are not un- 
worthy of the consideration of thinking minds. But 
to this country, and at this particular time, they are 
practical questions; not solely in that more elevated 
and philosophical sense, in which all questions of 
ri^ht and wrong are emphatically practical questions ; 
vv but as being the peculiar topics uf the present lionr. 
For no one can help seeing that one of the most 

• Juriit, Feblrttsrjr 1883. 
VOL. I. B 
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pressing of the duties which Parliamentary Reform 
has devolved upon our j»ublic men, is that of deciding 
what honestly way, and, bupposing this determined, 
what should, be done with the property of the Church| 
and of the various Public Corporations. 

It is a twofold problem; a question of expediency, 
and a question of niurality : the former couiplex, and 
depending upon temporary circumstances; the latter 
simple, and unchangeable. We are to examine, not 
merely in what way a certain portion of property 
may be most usefully employed ; that is a subsequent 
consideration : but, whether it can be touched at all 
without spoliation; whether the diversion of the 
estates of foundations from the present hands, and 
from the present purposes, would be disposing of 
what is justly our own, or robbing somebody else of 
what is his; violating property, endangering all 
rights, and infringing the first principles of the social 
union. For the enemies of the interference of the 
Legislature assert no less. And, if this were so, it 
would already be an act of immorality even to discuss 
the other question. It is not a fit occupation for an 
honest man, to cast up the probable profits of an act 
of plunder. If a resumption of endowments belongs 
to a class of acts which, by universal agreement, 
ought to be abstained from, whatever may be their 
consequences; there is no more to be said. Whether 
it does ao ur uut, is the question now to be con- 
sidered. 

If the inquiry were embarrassed with no other 
difficulties than are inherent in its own nature, it 
would not, we think, detain us long. Unfortunately 

it is inextricably entangled with the hopes and fears, 
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the attacbments and antipatliied, of temporar} |)o1iticd. 

All men are either frkiicily or hostile to the C lunch 
of England; all men wish either well or ill to our 
universities, and to our municipal corporations. But 
we know not why the being biassed by such pre- 
dilections or aversions, should be more pardonable in 
a moralist or a legislator, than it would be in a judge. 
If the dispute were, whether the Duke of Wellington 
should be called upon to account for 100,000^., it 
would be a perversion of justice to moot the question 
of the Duke of Wellington's public services, and to 
decide the cause according as the judge approves, or 
not, of the war with Bonaparte, or Catholic emanci- 
pation. The true question would be, whether the 
inont'v in the Duke's possession was liis or not. We 
have our opinion, like other people, on the merits or 
demerits of the clergy, and other holders of endow- 
ments. We shall endeavour to forget that we have 
any. Genend principles of justice arc not to be 
shaped to suit the form and dimensions of some par- 
ticular case in which the judge happens to take an 
interest. 

By a foundation or endowinent, is to be understood, 
money or money's worth (most commonly land) 
assigned, in perpetuity or for some long period, for a 
public purpose: meaning by public, a |uipose 
which, whatever it may be, is not the personal use 
and enjoyment of an assignable individual or in- 
dividuals. 

The foundations which exist or have existed, in 
this or other countries, are exceedingly multifarious. 

There are schools, and hospitals, supjjorted by assign- 
ments of land or money ; there are also almshouses, 

B 2 
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and other charitable institutions of a nature more or 

less aiiulogous. The estates of monasterits belong 
to the class of endowmeuts : so do those of our 
universities; and the lands and tithes of all esta- 
blished churches. The estates of the Corporation of 
London, of the Fishmongers* and Mercers* Com- 
panies, &c., are also public foundations, and differ 
from the foregoing only in being local, not national. 
All these masses of property originally belonged to 
some individual or individuals, or to the State; and 
were, either by the rin^htful owner, or by sonic 
wrongful possessor, appropriated to the several pur- 
poses to which ^ey now, really pr in name, continue 
to be applied. 

Itmaj sf'eni most natural to begin by considering, 
"whether tiie existence of endowments is desirable at 
all ; if this be settled in the afSrmative, to inquire on 
what conditions they should be allowed to be con* 
stituted; and, lastly, how the Legislature ought to 
deal with them after they are tormed. But the pro- 
blem, what is to be done with existing endowments, 
is paramount in present importance to the question 
of prospective legislation. It is preferable, therefore, 
evr'T! at the expense of an inversion of the logical 
order of our propositions, to consider, first, whether 
it is allowable for the State 1^ change the appro- 
priation of endowments, and, afterwards, what is the 
limit at which its interference should stop. 

If endowments are permitted, it is implied as a 
necessary condition, that the State, for a time at least, 
shall not intermeddle with them. The property 
assigned must temporarily be sacred to the purposes 
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to which it was destined by its owners. The founders 

of the London University would not have subscribed 
their money, nor would Mr. Drummond have esta- 
blished the Oxford Professorship oC Political Eco- 
nomy, if they had thought that they were merely 
raising a sum of money to be placed at the disposal 
of Parliament, or of the Ministry for tlie time being. 
Subject to the restrictions which we shall hereafter 
suggest^ the control of the founder, over the dis- 
position of the property, should, in point of degree, 
be absolute. But to what extent should it roach in 
point of time? For how long should this unlimited 
power of the founder continue? 

To this question the answer is in principle so obvious, 
that it is not easy to conceive how it can ever have 
been missed by any unsuphisticated and earnest in- 
quirer. The sacredness of the founder's assignment 
should continue during his own life, and for such 
longer period as the foresight of a prudent man may 
be presumed to reach, and no further. Wi do not 
pretend to fix the exact term of years ; perhaps there 
is no necessity for its being accurately fixed ; but it 
evidently should be but a moderate one. For such 
a period, it conduces to tlie ends for which founda- 
tions ought to exist, and for which alone they can 
ever rationally have been intended, that they should 
remain undisturbed. 

All beyond this is to make the dead, judges of the 
exigencies of the living; to erect, not merely the 
ends, but the means, not merely the speculative 
opinions, but the practical expedients, of a gone-by 
age, into an irrevocable law for the present. The 
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wisdom of our ancestors was mostly a poor wisdom 

enough, but tliio is not even following the wisdom 
of our ancestors; for our ancestors did not bind 
themselves neve^ to alter what they had once esta- 
blished. Under the guise of fulfilling a bequest, this 
is making a dead man's intentions for a single day, a 
rule for subsequent centuries, when we know not 
whether he himself would have made it a rule, even 
. for the morrow. 

There is no fact in history which posterity will find 
it more dillicult to undei'stand, than that the idea of 
perpetuity, and that of any of the contrivances of man, 
should have been coupled together in any sane mind : 
that it has been believed, nay, clung to as sacred 
truth, and has formed pai t of the creed of whole 
nations, that a signilicatioii of the will of a man, ages 
ago, could impose upon all mankind now and for ever 
an obligation of obeying him : — ^that, in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, it was not permitted to 
question this doctrine without opprobrium : though 
for hundreds of years before, a solemn condemnation 
of this very absurdity had been incorporated in the 
laws, and familiar toeveiy judge by whom, during all 
that period, they had been administered . 

During the last four hundred years or thereabouts, 
in England and Wales, the power of a landed pro* 
prietor to entail his land in &vourof a particular line 
of his descendants has been narrowed to a very mode- 
rate term of years after his decease. During a similar 
length of time, it has been laid down as a maxim of 
the common law, in the sweeping terms in which 
technical jurisprudence delights, that ' the law abhors 
perpetuities.' It is now a considerable number of 
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years since a London merchant* having by testament 
directed that the bulk of his fortune should accumu- 
late tor t^vo generations, and then devolve without 
restriction upon a person specified ; this will, rare as 
such dispositions might be expected to be, excited so 
much disapprobation, that an Act of Parliament was 
passed, expressly to enact that nothing of the same 
sort should be done in future. 

Is it of consequence to the public by whom and how 
private property is inherited, which, whoever possess 
it, will in the main be spent in ministering to one 
person's individual. wants and enjoyments — and is the 
use made of a like sum, specifically set apart for the 
benefit of the public, or of an indefinite portion of 
the public, a matter in which the nation has no con- 
cern? Or shall we say it is supposed by Iving, Lords, 
and Commons, and the Judges of the land, that a man 
cannot know what partition of his property among 
his descendants, thirty years hence, will be for the 
interest of the descendants themselves; but that he 
may know (though he have scarcely learnt tiic alpha- 
bet) how children may be best educated five hundred 
years hence; how the necessities of the poor may 
then be best provided for; what branches of learn in o^, 
or of what is called learning, it will be most im[>ur- 
tant to cultivate, and by what body of men it will be 
desirable that the people should be taught religion, to 
the end of time? 

Men would not yield up their understandings to 
doctrines like these, if they were not under some strong 
bias« Such thoughts never sprung from reason and 

* Mr. Thelu»son, aaoe»tor of the present Lord Henclleoham. 
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reflection. The cry aboot robbing the Church, spo 

lia,tion of endowments, &c., means only tliat tlie 
speaker likes better the purposes to which the monies 
are now applied, than those to which he thinks they 
would be ap[)Hed if they were resumed: — a feeling 
which, when founded on conviction, is entitled to 
respect; but were it even just, we do not see ^vhy a 
person, who has got at his conclusions by good argu* 
ments, should defend them by bad. It may be very 
unwise to alienate the property of some particular 
foundation : but that does not make it robberv. If it 
be inexpedient, prove it so; but do -not pretend that it 
is a crime to disobey a man's injunctions who has been 
dead five hundred years. We fear, too, that this seal 
for the inviolability of endowments proceeds often 
from a ieeliug, which we iind it more diihcult to bear 
with — that unreasoning instinct, which renders those 
whose souls are buried in their acres, or pent up In 
their money bags, paiuzansof the uti possidetis priii- 
ciple in all things; the dread that if anything is taken 
from anybody, everything will be taken from every- 
body ; a terror, the more passionate because it is vague, 
at seeing violent hands laid upon theii- Dagon mo/iey^ 
though it be but to rescue him from the hands ol those 
' who have filched him away. 

That this is the real source of much of the horror 
which is felt at a bare proposal that the Legislature 
shcnild lay a finger upon the estates of a public trust, 
althou^^h it be to restore them to their original pur- 
poses, is manifest from this; that the same persons can 
witness the most absolute perversion and alienation of 
the endowment from its destined ends, by the slow, 
silent creeping-in of abuse in the hands of the trustees 
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themselves, and not feel the slightest discomposure. 
WheTefore? — their solicitude was not for the objects' 

of the endowment, but for the safety and sacrediiess 
of * vested rights.' They dislike the example of 
searching in a person's pocketi although it be for 
Stolen goods. For them, it is enough if the nine points 
of the law maintain their wonted sanctity. Those they 
are sure they have on their side, if any troubles* >hig 
questioner should, in their turn, incommode them* The 
tenth point is much more intricate and obscure, and 
they have not half so much fiuth in it. 

To every ailment tending to prove the xiHlitif of 
the Church Establishment, or any other endowed 
public institution, unprejudiced attention is due. Like 
all reasons which are brought to show the inexpe- 
diency of a proposed innovation, they cannot be too 
carefully weighed. But when it is called spoliation 
of property, for the State to alt-er a disposition made 
by the State itself, or hy an individual who died six 
hundred years ago, we answer, that no person ought 
to be exercising rights of property six hundred years 
after his death ; that such rights of property, if they 
have been unwisely sanctioned by the State, ought to 
be instantaneously put an end to; that there is no 
fear of robbing a dead man ; and no reasonable man 
who gave his money when living, for the benefit of 
the community, would have desired that his mode of 
benefiting the community should be adhered to when 
a better could be found. 

Thus far of the imaginary rights of the founder. 
Next, as to those rights of another kind, which, in 
the case of an existing endowment, have usually 
sprung up in consequence of its existence; the life 
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interests of the actual holders. How far are these 
analoo-Qus to what arc deemed riglits of property? — 
that is, rights which it is unjust to take from the pos- 
sessor without his consent, or without giving him a 
full equivalent. 

There arc some endowments in which the life in- 
terests amount to rights of property in the strictest 
sense. These are such as are created for the applica- 
tion of their revenues to the mere use and enjoyment 
of individuals of a particular description: to give 
pensions to indigent persons, or to persons devoted to 
particular pursuits; to relieve the necessities, or re- 
ward the services, of persons of a particular kind, by 
supporting: them in uhn>houses or hospitals. 

There are probably but a small proportion of these 
endowments which are fit for indefinite continuance : 
mankind have begun to find out that the mass of 
poverty is increased, not diminished, by these impo- 
tent attempts to keep pace with , it by mere giving. 
All, however, who are actually benefiting by such 
institutions, have a right to the continuance of the 
benefit, which should be as inviolable as the right of 
the Aveaver to the produce of his loom. They have it 
by gift ; as much so as if the founder were alive, and 
had settled it upon them by deed under hand and seal. 
To take it from an existing incumbent would be an 
ex-post-focto law of the worst kind. It would be the 
same sort of injustice as if, in abolishing entails, the 
exiaUng landed proprietors were to be ejected from 
their estates, on the plea that the estates had come to 
them by entail from their predecessors. 

These rights, however, are never anything but life 
interests. Such pensions or alms are not hereditary. 
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They are not trausmissible by will, or by gift. There 
is no assignable person standing in remainder or re* 
version ; no individaal sp(;cially designated, either by 
law or custom, to succeed to a vacancy as it arises. 
Ko person would suffer any privation, or be disap- 
pointed in any authorized expectation, by theresump. 
tion of the endowment at the death of the existing 
incumbents. There is no loss, where nobody will 
ever know who has lost. To say that tlie funds 
cannot rightfully be resumed at the expiration of the 
life interests, because somebody or other would succeed 
to them if they continued to exist, is tantamount to 
affirming, that the army or navy can ik ver be reduced 
without an act of spoliation, because, if they were kept 
up, somebodyi to be sure, would be made a cadet or a 
midshipman, who otherwise will not.* 

But there is aiiuthur and a lui more important class 
of endowments, where the object is not a pi*ovision for 
individuals of whatsoever description, but the further- 
ance of some public purpose ; as the cultivation of 
learning, the ditfusioii of religious instruction, or the 
education of youth. Such, for instance, is the nature 
of the Church property, and the property attached to 
the Universities and the foundation schools. The in- 
dividuals through whose liands the money passes, 
never entered into the founder'si contemplation other- 

^ Charities or liberalities of this kind are not always unconditional ; they 
may b« baithnied with the performance of Aome doty. Still, if the duty 
be meiely an inoideiital oluu-ge» and the main parpoee of the endowment be 
a pronnon for the indindnabi, the Legialatnre, though it may releaie the 

incumbents from the performance of the duty, is not at liberty, on that 
pretext, to make them forfeit the right. This they ought to retain for 
their lives, or for the t^rm of years for which it was conferred; provided 
they lu^ld themselves in readiness to fultU its conditions, so far as they 
luiiy may. 
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wise than as mere trustees for the public purpose. 
The founder of a College at Oxford did not bestow his 
property in order that some men then living, and an 
indefinite scries of successors appointing one another 
in a direct line, might be comfortably fed and clothed. 
He, we may presume, intended no benefit to them, 
further than as a necessary moans to the end he had 
in view — the ediication of youth, and the advancement 
of learning. The like is true of the Church property : 
it is held in trust, for the spiritual culture of the 
people of EiiglaiiJ. The Clergy and the Universities 
are not proprietors, nor even partly trustees and partly 
proprietors : they are called so, we biow, in law, and for 
legal purposes may be so called inrjithout impropriety ; 
but moral right does not necessarily wait upon the 
convenience of technical classification. The trustees 
are indeed, at present, owing to the supineness of the 
Legislature, the sole tribun^ empowered to judge of 
the performance of the trust : but it will scarcely be 
pretended that the money is made over to them for 
any other reason than because they are charged with 
the trust,— or that it is not an implied condition, that 
they shall apply every shilling of it with an exclusive 
regard to the performance of the duty entrusted to the 
collective body. 

Yet of persons thus situated, persons whose interest 
in the foimdation is entire!} subsidiary and subordi- 
nate, the whole of whose rights exist solely as the ne- 
cessary means to enable them to perform certain 
duties — ^it is currently asserted, and in the tone in 
which men afirm a self-evident moral truth, that the 
endowments of the Church and of the Universities are 
their property ; to deprive tliem of which would be as 
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much an act of confiscation as to rob a landowner of 
his estate. 

llielr property! In what system of legislative 
ethics, or even of positive law,* is an estate in the 
hands of trustees the property of the trustees? It is 
the property of the cestui que trust: of the person, or 
body of persons, for whose benefit the trust is created. 
Tills, in the case of a national endowment, is the 
entire people.! 

The claims of the Clergy, and of the various 
members of the Universities, to the retention of their 
present incomes, are of a nv idely dilFerent nature from 
those rights which are intended when we speak of the 
inviolability of property; and stand upon a totally 
different foundation. The same person who is a 
trustee, is also a labourer. He is to be ])aid for his 
services. What he is entitled to, is his wages wlille 
those services are required, and such retiring allow- 
ance as is stipulated in his engagement. All his just 
pretensions depend on the terms of his contract, lie 

* If any canll€r dioiUcl tay that the Englinh oomaMm law ia aa ocoeption, 
inaatnttdi aa traits are not feoogtiiMd or enforced by the oomixum Urn 
eoiirta« the legal estate veating in the tru!«tee ; we answtr that we cannot 
eobttder anything as law which doea not actually obtain as such, bat ia 

iup<*r8ede<}'by the contrary mandates of the rival power Eqnity. 

+ In the case of endowments which, though existing for jjublic purposes, 
arp not national bnt loeal, such m the estates of the City of London, the 
cestui que trust '\& not the entire people, but some limited portiun of theui, 
nandiy, thoae who are directly reached by the braefit intended to be oon- 
ferred. To apply audi property to naUmud ^rpoaea, without the oonsent* ' 
duly signified, of the Pactional part of the nation which is interested in it, 
might be wrong. Bnt that fitwtional portiou is generally far larger than 
the body whicli the law now rew^iises us the proprietor. We hold, * 
for example, that if tlie Lrgislaturf (as it ought) should unite the whole of 
the nu'tropolis into one body for niuiiicij);il purposes, the estates of the 
City of LuilUon, and probably those oi the iucorporated trades, mi^'uL ijc 
applied to the benefit <^ that collectiTe body without ii^natioe. 
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would have no ground of complaint, unless on the 
score of inhumanity, if, when his services are no 

longer needed, he were dismissed without a provision ; 
unlesii tlie contract by which he was engaged had 
expressly or tacitly provided otherwise. 

It is, however^ the fact, that in the majority of cases, 
and particularly in the case of the Church and of the 
Universities, the incnmhents hold their eriioluments 
under an implied contract, which iully entitles them 
to retain the whole amount during the term of their 
lives. 

If the amy were to be remodelled, or to be reduced, 
and the whole of tlie officers changed, or a part of 
them discarded; and if these were thrown upon the 
world, without allowing them half-pay, or the pension 
of their rank, there would not (it will probably be 
allowed) be any spoliation of property. But it might 
be &ai<l with justice, that there would be a breach of 
an implied contract; because the State would be 
defeating an expectation raised by its own uniform 
practice. Half-pay, or a pension, is certainly not 
^promised to an officer when he enters the army ; he 
does not give his services on that express candtium. 
But the regulations of the army have from time 
immemorial sanctioned the practice, and led the officers 
to count upon it, and they give their services on that 
understanding. 

The case of the clerg} man only differs from that of 
the military officer in this, that the one, by custom, 
• may be deprived of his place, but retains a part of its 
emoluments; the other, by a different custom, retains 
his place, emoluments and all, for the remainder of 
his life. If this were the practice in the army, then, 
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instead of half-pay; an officer would never retire on 

less tliaii full; aiid all persons ^vuLiiJ see that, whether 
tliis was a good practice or not, it ought not to be 
abolished retrospectively. The same argument holds 
good in the case of the clerg} man. 

It cannot be doubted that where the cinohiini nts of 
a public officer have, by the uniform practice ol ages, 
been considered as placed out of the control of the 
Legislatttre, to exercise that control to the disadvan- 
tage of the individual, without giving him notice 
before he accepts tlie office, is an injustice to him. It 
gives him reasonable p:!*ound for complaining of a 
breach of contract, and should be scrupulously avoided ; 
even if it were not something more than merely im- 
politic, to immolate large classes of persons for tlie 
pecuniary gain of the remainder ; and most unwise to 
teach a multitude of influential persons that their 
only means of maintaining themselves and their 
families in their acciistoined comfort is hy a successful 
resistance to political reforms. 

In return for the continuation of the life interests 
after releasing the incumbents from the performance 
of the accompanying duties, the State, of course, 
would acquire a right to the services of the individuals 
in any other mode in which it could turn them to use; 
provided it were one suited to the station they had 
formerly filled. 

We have endeavoured to make as clear as possible 
the real grounds of the moral question respecting the 
interference of the Legislature with foundations. We 

have alTiiiiied that it is no violiition of any ri":ht 
which ought to exist in the founder, to set aside his 
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dispositions many years after his decease; but that 
where individuals have been allowed to acquire bene- 
ficial interests in the endowment, these ought in 

general to be respected; bein;]:, in uiost cases, either 
rightii of property for life, or rights for life by virtue 
of an implied contract. But with the reservation of 
these life interests, the Legislature is at liberty to 
dispose, at its discretion, of the endowment, after that 
moderate number of years has elapsed from the date 
of its formation, beyond which the foresight of an 
individual cannot reasonably be supposed to extend. 

We feel certain that the conclusion which we liave 
just stated is fully made out, and that nothing in the 
nature of an argument capable of bearing examination, 
can be brought to invalidate it. But it is harder, in 
some cases, to convince men's imagination than their 
reason; and scarcely anything which can be said is 
enough to destroy the force of an objection, which is 
yet a mere illusion of the imagination, by the aid of 
a collective name. 

Would you rob the Church? it is asked. And at 
the sound of these words rise up images of rapine, 
violence, plunder; and every sentiment of repugnance 
which would be excited by a proposal to take away 
from an individual the earnings of his toil or the 
inheritance of his fathers, comes heightened in the 
particular case by the added idea of sacrilege. 

But the Church ! Who is the Church ? Who is it 
that we desire to rob? Who are the persons whose 
j)r{){)erty, whose rights we are proposing to take 
ttway ? 

Not the clergy; from th^m we do not propose to 
take anything. To every man who now benefits by 
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the endowment, we have said that we wouUl leave 
his entire income; at least until the State shall oSer^ 
as the purchase money of his services in some other 

shape, advantages which he himself shall regard as 
equivalent. 

But if not the clergy, surely we are not proposing 
to rob the laity : on the contrary, they are robbed 

now, if the fact be, that the application of the money 
to its present purpose is no longer advisable. We arc 
exhorting the laity to claim their property out of the 
• hands of the clergy ; who are not the Church, but only 
the iiiiinaging mem])ers of the associanon. 

(2fii trompe-t'on id ? asks Figaro. Clui voU't-on id? 
may well be asked. What man, woman, or child, is 
the victim of this robbery? Who suffers by the 
robbery when everybody robs nobody? But tliough 
• no man, woman, or cliild is robbed, the Church it 
seems is robbed. What follows? That the Church 
may be robbed, and no man, woman, or child be the 
worse for it. If this be so, why, in Heaven's name, 
should it not be done? If money or money's worth 
can be squeezed out of an abstraction, we would ap- 
propriate it without scruple. We had no idea that 
the region 

Whero entity «id quidditj, 
The gfaoett of defunofc hodkn, tif, 

was an Eldorado of riches. We wish all other abstract 
ideas had as ample a patrimony. It is fortunate tliat 

thijir estates are of a less volatile and airy nature 
than themselves, and that here at length is a ' chiiuajra 
bombinans in vacuo,' which lives upon something 
more substantial than ^secundas intentiones.' We 
bold all such entia ratioms to be fair game, and their 

VOL. I. . C 
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possessions a legitimate subject of invasion and 

conquest. 

Any act may be a crime, if giving it a bad name 
could make it so ; but the robbery that we object to 
must be something more than robbing a word. The 
laws of property were made for the protection of 
hunian beings, ami not of phrases. As long as the 
bread is not taken from any of our fellow-creatures, 
we care not though the whole English dictionary had 
to beg in the streets. Let those who think it a robbery 
for the nation to resume what we say is its own, tell 
us whose it is; let them inform us, what human 
creatures it belongs to; not what letters and syllables. 
The alphabet has no property, and if it bring an 
action fur damages in any court where we are judge, it 
bhall be nonsuited. 

But the Church, it will be said, is a corporation 
(or in strictness of legal language, an aggregate of 
many corporations) ; and a corporation is a person^ 
and may hold property, and bring an action at law. 
A corporation never dies, but is like a river, ever 
flowing, yet always the same; while it empties at one 
extremity it fills at the other, and preserves its iden* 
tity by the continuity of its existence. Whatever is 
acquired for the corporation belongs to the cor|>ora- 
tion, even when all its members have died out, and 
been succeeded by others. So London stands upon 
the Thames as it did at the Conquest, though not ouc 
drop of water be the same. 

It is quite unnecessary to remind us of all this. It 
is true that such is the law* We admit that the law 
can call a man now living, and a man not yet bom, 
the same person j but tiiat does not hinder them from 
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being different men. Having declared thera one 
person, it may ordain that the income held by one in 
a certain capacity, shall pass, on his death, to the 
other. There is nothing at all Inconceivable in the 
idea; so far from it, that such is actually the frt<?t. It 
is as simple and as easy as to say that a man's income 
shall pass to the man's own son« It is one of the 
modes in whicli [)roperty may be legally transmitted. 
It is part of the law of inheritance and succession. 

There is not the slightest intention entertained of 
. disputing -all this* The law is precisely as it is said 
to be: but because the law is so, does it follow that it 
ou^rht to be? or that it must remain protected against 
amendment, more than any other of tiie laws which 
regulate the succession to property? 

All, or almost all, laws give rights to somebody. 
By the abrogation of any, or almost any laws, some 
rights would be pit vt-nted from existing. But be- 
cause a- law has once been enacted, ought it to sub* 
sist for ever? We know that there are some altera- 
tions in the law, which would be, morally speaking, 
infringements of property. What makes them so? 
!Not, surely, the mere fiact, inseparable from the 
repeal of any law whatever, that the class of rights 
which it created ceases to exist. Where then lies the 
distinction? There is no difficulty about it, nor ever 
was. The difference is, that some laws cannot be 
altered without painfully frustrating existing and 
authorized expectations; for which, therefore, com- 
pensation is in all or most cases due. Now in the 
case of church property no authorized expectations 
are defeated, unless those of existing incumbents: 
this evil is prevented if the life interests of the in« 

c 2 
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cumbents are preserved to them.* To make the 
semblance of an injury whei-e there is none, nothing 
better can be thought of than to lump together the 
liying incumbents and their unborn successors into one. 
undivided mass, call the entire heap one person, and 
pretend that not to give to the unborn man, is to take 
from the living one« 

To resume endowments would incontestably be to 
set aside, by an act of the legislature, a disposition of 
property lawfully made. It would be a change in the 
laws; but a change which is allowaM ^ if to alter a 
disposition of law be ever allowable. The fact of its 
being a disposition of property can make no difference. 
Property surolv may be appro})i'iated by law, to pur- 
poses from which it mny l)e highly desirable that it 
should be alienated. Much property is set apart by 
the laws of all idolatrous nations, for the special use 
and service of their gods. Large revenues are an- 
nually expended in oiferings to those gods. To re- 
sume those revenues would manifestly be robbing 
Baal; they are his by law: law cannot give a clearer 
right of property than he has to thciii. A lawyer, 
addressing a court of justice, would have nothing to 
object to this argument : but a moralist, or a l^s- 
lator, might say, that the revenues were of no use to 
Baal, and that he would never miss them. 

We, of this veneration, are not addicted to fallinir 
down before a Baal of brass or stone ; the idols we 

# To make the propoftiiton absolutely onamdlable, insteid of 'euating 
ineumbents/ ii should perhap« be said, persons actually in ordcrn. All 
mithorized expectations of nnbeneficed expoctjints would bo satisfied by 
postponing the rcsimiption for a sufficient number of years to enablo tlieir 
ezpectatiotii if well grounded, to become posaeMion. 
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worship are abstract terms: the divinities to whom 
we render up our substance are personifications. 

Besides our duties to our fellow-count ryiiien, we owe 
duties to the constitution ; privileges which landlords 
or merchants have no claim to, must be granted to 
agriculture^ or trade : and when every clergyman has 
received the last halfpenny of his dues aud uxpecta- 
tioDs, there remain rights of the Churchy which it 
would be sacrilege to violate. 

To all such rights we confess our indifTercnce. 
The uiily mural duties which wi' are conscious ut, are 
towards living bein<^s, either present or to come ; who 
can be in some way better for what we do or forbear* 
When we have done our duty to all these, we feel 
easy in our minds, and sleep with an untroubled 
conscience the sleep of the just; a sleep which the 
groans of no plundered abstraction are loud enough 
to disturb. 

If the case were not already far more than suffi- 
ciently made out, it would be |)irLuient to observe 
that the Church of England, least of all religious 
establishments, is entitled to dispute the power of the 
legislature to alter the destination of endowments, 
since it owes to the exercise of such a power all its 
own possessions. 

The Komah Catholic Church derived its property 
from an earlier source than any of the existing 
governments of Christendom : ii ib moreover a society 
within it^lf, which existed anterior to the State, 
which is organized independently of the State, and no 
changes in the State can affect its identity, or its con- 
stitutiou. Its endowments, too, or a great part of 
them, came into its iiauds not for public purposes but 
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for private; not in trust, but b} tuir bargain and sale; 
the donor taking out the value in masses for his 
private Balvation ; thereby, as he hoped, effecting an 
earlier liberation of his individual soul from pur- 
gatory. If any occlcsiasticul e>tal>lir4hmunt, therefore, 
could be (11 titled to deem itf<elf ill-used in having its 
property taken away from it, this might. Not so the 
Church of England; she, from her origin, never was 
anything but a state church; all the property she 
ever had, the State first took from the Roman 
CathoUc Cimrch^* exercising therein a just and 
proper attribute of sovereignty; but perpetrating a 
flagrant wrong in i^aying little or no regard to life 
interests, and coni5iirnin<r the incumbents to penury. 
The corporation which was then turned out of house 
and home, still exists, and is in every respect the 
same as before : but if the Church of England were 
separated fi-oni the State, its identity as a corpora- 
tion would be gone: the present religious society 
would be dissolved, and a new one formed, under 
different rules and a different principle of govern- 
ment; from a monarchy it would be changed to a 
republic, from a system of nomination to one of elec- 
tion. A Catholic bishop can look out upon the fair 
and broad domains of his Protestant substitute, and 
say, all this would have been mine. But let the 
State endowments be once witiidrawn from tiie Church 

• We know it is cnntenflerl that there was no transfer of property at the 
Ki'fonnation iVom one church to another, hut tluit it waa still the Kunie 
church, which iiiui merely chiiri;,ad a jiortioii oi its opinions: but were not 
mmy prehites expelled from tiicir seen, and pHrochial clergy from tlieir 
benefice* P And was not this done bjr the Act of Farlianient whteh impoMd 
the oeth of enpramecy* aad not bj the oanonicel authority of any merely 
eodesiMtteal tribonel f 
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of EDglandf her mitred but unpalaced prelates will 
indulge in no such delusion: nobody, we suppose, 

will then stand u[) for the simoniacal abuses of hiy- 
patronage and conges d'elire; and the divine who for 
his piety and learning shall have been elected rector 
of Stanhope, or bishop of Winchester, if he ever cast 
a wistful thouirht towards the pristine appendages of 
his dignity, will check it by the reflexion, that they 
would not have belonged to him, but to some political 
tool, some tutor or chaplain of a minister, or the 
stupidest 8(^11 of 8oine squirearchal house. A Catholic 
prelate, no doubt, believes at heart that he has been 
robbed ; as the descendants of the Pretender would 
have believed to the latest generation, that they ought 
to be Kings of England. But an English Protestant 
bishop who (after his church in ceasing to receive 
state pay, liad ceased also to be fashioned as a state 
tool) should still fancy that he was the person losing 
by the abolition of the salary, must be strangely 
ignorant of the history of ICngland's political re- 
ligion, as well as of something else which would have 
taught him that a person honestly selected to serve 
God, was not a likely individual to have been 
appointed high-priest of Maniniun. 

Considering it, then, as indisputable, that endow- 
ments, after a certain lapse of time, may, at the dis« 
cretion of the legislature, be diverted from their 
original purposes; it remains to consider by what 
principles or rules the legislature is bound to govern 
itself in the exercise of this discretion. 

We would ];rcscribe but one rule: it is somewhat 
general, but buliicient to indicate the spiiit in which 
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the control of the legislature ought to be exerted. 
When a resolution has been taken (which should 

never be, except on strong grounds) to alter the 
appropriation of an endowment; the first object should 
be to employ it usefully; the second, to depart as 
little from the original purpose of the foundation, as 
is consistent with that primary object. The endeavour 
should be, even in altering the disposition of the 
founder, to carry into effect as much of his intention 
as it is possible to realize without too great a sacrifice 
of substantial utility. 

This limitation oi' the discretionary power of inter- 
ference residing in the legislature, won hi meet, we 
suspect, with as much resistance (though from a very 
different sort of persons) as the discretionary power 
itself. It would be object cil to l)y jjome, because 
.they are desirous to confiscate the existing endow- 
ments towards paying off the national debt^ or 
defraying the current expenses of the State: by others, 
because they deem foundations altogether to be rather 
mischievous than useful, and the intentions of founders 
to be undeserving of any regard. This last opinion 
is the more entitled to notice, as among it^ supporters 
is to be numbered the great and good Turcot. That 
eminently wise man tliought so unfavourably of the 
purposes for which endowments are usually made, 
and of the average intelligence of the founders, that 
he was an enemy to foundations altogether. 

Notwithstanding our deep reverence for this illus- 
trious man, and the great weight which is due to his 
sentiments on all subjects which he had maturely 
considered, we mnst regard liis opinion on this sub- 
ject, as one of what it is now allowable 1^ call the 
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prejudices of his age. The wisest person is not safe 
from the liability to mistake for good the reverse of 
some inveterate and grievous ill. The clearer his 
discernaieut of existing evils, and the more absolutely 
his whole soul is engaged in the contest against them, 
the more danger that the mischiefs which chiefly 
occupy his uwn thoughts, shuiild render lilui insensible 
to their contraries, aud that in guarding one side he 
should leave the other uncovered. If Xurgot did not 
wholly escape this error, which was common to all the' 
philosophers of his time, ample ullowance may be 
justly claimed both for him and for them. It is not 
the least of the mischiefs of our mischievous pre* 
judices, that in their decline they raise up counter* 
prejudices, and that the human mind must oscillate 
for a time between opposite extremes, before it can 
settle quietly in the middle. The prejudices of the 
French philosophers were such as it was natural should 
exist, when all established institutions were in the 
very last stage of decay and decrepitude, preparatory 
to the catastrophe by whicii, soon after, tliey were 
swept away: — when whatever was meant to transmit 
light, had become Iei curtain to keep it out, and what- 
ever was designed for protection of society, laid turned 
to preying upon society; — when every trust which 
had been reposed in individuals for the benefit of the 
species, had degenerated into a selfish job, and the 
canker had eaten so deeply into the heart of civiliza- 
tion, that the greatest genius of his time deliberately 
preferred the condition of a naked savage* 

At the head of the foundations which existed in 
the time of Turgot was the Catholic hierarchy, 
then almost effete^ which liad become irrecou- 
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cilably hostile to tbe progress of the human mind, 

because that progress was no longer compatible with 
beiiel in its tenets; and which, to stand its ground 
* against the advance of incredulity, had been driven to 
knit itself closely with the temporal despotism, to 
which it had once been a substantial, and the only 
existing, im|)ediment and control. After this cauic 
monastic bodies, constituted ostensibly for purposes 
which derived their value chiefly from superstition, and 
now not even fulfilling what they professed ; bodies, of 
most of which the very existence had be.come one vast 
and continued imposture. Next came universities and 
academical institutions, which had once taught all 
that was then known ; but having ever since indulged 
their ease by remaining stationary, found it for their 
interest that knowlf^lge should do so too — institutions 
for education, which kept a century behind the com* 
munity they affected to educate; who, when Descartes 
appeared, publicly censured him for differing from 
Aristotle; and when Newton appeared, anathematized 
him for differing from Descartes. There were hos- 
pitals which killed more of their unhappy patients 
than they cured, and chai'ities, of wliich the su])enn- 
teudants^ like the licentiate in Gil Bias, got rich by 
taking care of the affairs of the poor: or which at 
best made twenty beggars, by giving, or pretend- 
ing to give, a miserable and dependent pittance to 
one. 

The foundations, therefore, were among the grossest 
and most conspicuous of the ^miliar abuses of the 
time; and beneath their shade flourished and multi- 

plied large classes of men, by interest and liabit the 
protectors of all abuses whatsoever. What wonder. 
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tbat a life spent in practical struggles against abtises 
should have strongly prepossessed Turgot a;4;iln8t 
foundations in general. Yet the eviU existed, not 
because there were foundations, but because those 
foundations were perpetuities, and because provision 
was not made for their continual modification, to 
meet tlio wants of each successive age. 

The opinion of Turgot was sufficiently in accord* 
ance with the prevailing philosophy of his time. It 
is rare that the same heads and the same hands excel 
both in pulling down and in building up. The work 
of urgency in those days was to make war against 
evil: this the philosophers did, and the negation of 
evil was nearly all the good which their philosophy 
provided for. They seeni tu huve conceived the per- 
fection of political society to be reached, if man could 
but be compelled to abstain from injuring man; not 
considering that men need help as well as forbearance, 
and that Nature is to the greater number a severer 
taskmaster even than man is to man. They left each 
individual to iight his own battle against fate and 
necessity, with little aid from his fellow-men, -save 
what he, of his own spontaneous seeking, might pur- 
chase in open market and pay for. 

If this be a just estimate of the exigencies of human 
society; if man requires nothing from man, except 
to be guarded against molestation ; undoubtedly foun- 
dations, and many other things, are great absurdities. 
But we may conceive a people, perfectly exempt 1 Voni 
oppression by their government, amply protected by 
it, both against foreign enemies and against force or 
fraud as betwutii its own citizens: we mav conceive 
all this secured, as far at least as institutions can 
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secure it, and yet the people in an abject state of de- 
gradation, both physical and mental. 

The primary and perennial sources of all social evil, 
are ignorance and want of culture. These are not 
reached by the best contrived system of political 
checks, necessary as such checks are for other pur- 
j)oses. There is also an unfortunate peculiarity 
attending these evils. Of all calamities, they are 
those of which the persons suffering from them are 
apt to be least aware. Of their bodily wants and 
ailments mankind are generally conscious; but the 
want of the mind, the want of being wiser and better, 
is in the far greater number of cases unfelt : some of 
its disastrous consequences are felt, but are ascribed 
to any imaginable cause except the true one. This 
want has also the property of disguising from mankind 
not only itself, but the most eligible means of provid- 
ing even for the wants of which they are conscious. 

On what, then, have mankind depended, on what 
must they continue to be dependent, for the removal 
of their ignorance and of their defect of culture? 
Mainly, od the unremitting exertions of the more in- 
structed and cultivated, whether in the position of 
the government or in a private station, to awaken in 
their minds a consciousness of this want, and to faci- 
litate to them the means of supplying it. The instra* 
ments of this work are not merely schools and colleges, 
but every means by which the [)e()ple can be reached, 
either through their intellects or their sensibilities: 
from preaching and popular writing, to national 
galleries, theatres, and public games. 

Here, then, is a wide field of usefulness open for 
foundations; and in point of fact, they have been 
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destined for such purposes oftener than for any other. 
We are of opinion that such endoNvraents are deserv- 
ing of encouragement, where a sufficiency do not . 
already exist; and that their funds ought not to 
be appropriated in another manner, as long as 
any opening remains for their useful application in 
this. 

A doctrine is indeed abroad, and has been sanctioned 
by many high authorities, among others by Adam 

Smith, that endowed establishments, for education or 
other public purposes, are a mere premium upon idle* 
ness and inefficiency. Undoubtedly they are so, when 
it is nobody's business to see that the receivers of the 
endo^vment do their duly; when (what is more) every 
attempt to regulate, or so much as to know (further 
than the interested parties choose to make it known) 
the manner in which the funds are employed, and the 
nature and extent of the service rendered in consider- 
ation of them, is resented and exclaimed against as an 
interference with the inviolability of private property. 
That this is the condition of most of our own endowed 
establishments is too true.* But instead of fixing 
our eyes exclusively upon what is nearest to us, let 
us turn them towards the endowed Universities of 
France and Germany, and mark if those arc places of 
idleness and inefficiency. Let us see "whether, where 
the endo^vment proceeds fi*om the governments them- 
' selves, and where the governments do not, as here, 
leave it optional whether that which is promised and 
paid for shall or shall not be done, it be not found 
that, notwithstanding the acknowledged defects of 
those governments, the education given is the best 

' * Happily now no longer to [1659]. 
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which the age and country can supply. Let us 
even look at home, and examine whttlier, with all the 
grievous abuses of the endowed seminaries of (jwnt 
Britain, they arci after aU, worse than, or even so bad 
as, almost all our other places of education ? We may 
ask, wlicther the desire to gain as iiiucli money with as 
little labour as is consistent with saving appearances, 
be peculiar to the endowed teachers? Whether the 
plan of nineteen-twentieths of our unendowed schools, 
be not an orpranized system of charlatanerie for impos- 
ing upon tiie ignorance of parents? Whether parents 
do, in point of fact, prove themselves as solicitous, and 
as well qualified, to judge rightly of the merits of places 
of education, as the theory of Adam Smith supposes? 
Whether the trntli be not, that, for the most part, 
they bestow very little thought upon the matter; or 
if they do, show themselves in general the ready 
dupes of the very shallowest artifices? Whether the 
necessity of keeping parents in good huinoui' does not 
too often, instead of rendering the education better, 
render it worse; the real ends of instruction being 
sacrificed, not solely (as would otherwise be the case) 
to the ease of tlie teacher, but to that, and also to the 
additional positive vices of clap-trap and lip-pro- 
ficiency ? We may ask whether it is not matter of 
experience, that a schoolmaster who endeavours really 
to educate, instead of endeavouring only to seem to 
educate, and laying himself out for the suffrages of 
those who never look below the surface, and only for 
an instant at that, is almost sure, unless he have the 
genius and the ardour of a Pestalozzi, to make a 
losing speculation? Let us do what wx niay^ it will 
be the study of the merely trading schoolmaster to 
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teach down to the level of the parents^ be that level 
high or low; as it is of the trading author, td write 

down to the level of his reaJeib. And in the one 
shape as in the other, it is in all times and in all 
places indispensable, that enlightened individuals and 
enlightened governments should, from other motives 
than that ol' pecuniary gain, bestir themselves to pro- 
vide (though by no means forcibly to impose) that 
good and wholesome food for the wants of the mind, 
for which the competition of the mere trading market 
affords in general so indifferent a substitute. 

It may be said, however, that where there is a wise 
goveromeut, and one which has the conhdence of 
the people, whatever expense it may be requisite 
either to defray or to advance for national education, 
or any other of the purposes for which endowments 
exist, ought rather to be furnished by the govern- 
ment, and paid out of the taxes; the government 
being probably a better judge of good education than 
an average man — even an average founder. 

To this it may be answered, that the full benefit of 
the superior wisdom of the government would be ob- 
tained, in the case of old foundations, by that discre- 
tionary power of modifying the dispositions of the 
founder, which ought to be exerted by the govern- 
ment as often as the purposes of the foundation 
require. We certainly agree, that if the government 
is so wise, and if the people rely so implicitly on its 
wisdom, as to find money out of the taxes for all the 
purposes of utility to which they could have applied 
the endowment, it is of no consequence whether the 
endowment be alienated or not; the alienation is 
merely nominal. But all know how far the fiw^t at 
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present differs from any such supposition. It is im- 

])0s.sible to be assured that the ])eople will be willing 
to be taxed for every purpose oJt moral and intellectual 
improvement for which funds may be required. But 
if there were a fund specially set apart^ which had 
never come fiDiii the people's pockets at all, whicli 
was given to theiu in trust for the purpose of educa- 
tion, and which it was considered improper to divert 
to any other employment while it could be usefully 
devoted to that ; the people would probably be always 
willing to have it applied to that purpose. There is 
such a fund, and it consists of the national endowments. 

If, again, it be said, that as the people grow more 
enlightened, they will become more able to appreciate, 
and more Avilling to pay for, good instruction ; that the 
competition of the market will become more and 
more adequate to provide good education, and 
endowed 'establishments will be less and less neces- 
sary; we ;uhait the fact. And it mitrht be said with 
equal truth, that as the people improve there will be 
less and less necessity for penal laws. But penal laws 
are one among the indispensable means of bringing 
about tills very improvement; and in like mauner, if 
the pco])le ever become sufficiently enlightened to be 
able to do without educational endowments, it will be 
because those endowments will have been preserved, 
and prized, and made efficient for their proper purpose. 
It is only by a right use of endowments that a people 
can be raised above the need of them. 

So much with regard to old endowments; the 
application of which, to the purpose for which they 
were destined, ought to be as completeiy iiiuk-r the 
control of the goverument as if the funds were taken 
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directly out of the taxes. But in addition to these 

old endowments, the liberty of forming new ones, for 
education and mental culture in all shapes, seems 
to us of coQsidemble importance; and a limited 
number of years should, we think, be allowed, during 
which the disposition of the founder should undergo 
Jiu alteration. 

We deem this advisable, siin[)ly because govern- 
ments are fallible; and, as they have ample means 
both of providing and of recommending the education 
they deem best, shouUl not be allowed to prevent 
other i)eople from doing the same. No government 
is entitled (further than is implied in the very act of 
goveming) to make its own opinion the measure of 
everything which is useful and true. A perfect 
government would, no doubt, be always under the 
guidance of the wisest members of the community. 
But no government can unite aU the wisdom which is 
in all the members of the community taken together; 
much less can a mere majority in a legi.slative body. 
A nation ought not to place its entire stake upon the 
wisdom of one man, or one body of men, and to 
deprive all other intellect and virtue of a fair field of 
usefulness, whenever they cannot be made to bquare 
exactly with the intellect and virtue of that man or 
body. It is llie wisdom of a community, as well as 
of an individual, to beware of being one-sided : the 
mure chances it gives itself, the greater the proba- 
bility that some will succeed. A government, when 
properly constituted, should be allowed the greatest 
possible facilities for what itself deems good; but the 
smallest for preventing the good which may chance 
to come from elsewhere. This will not be disputed 
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if the govenunent be a monarchy or an aristocracy : 

it is quite equally true when the constitution is 
popular. The disapprubution of the government, in 
that cfise, means the disapprobation of the majority: 
and where the opinion of the majority gives the law, 
there, above all, it is eminently the interest of the 
iiuijurity, that minorities should liave fair play. 
Sinister interest indeed is often found in a minority, 
but 80, it must also be remembered, is truth : at its 
original appearance it must be so. AH imprc^ 
ments, either in opinion or practice, must be in a 
minority at hrst. 

We deem it important that individuals should have 
it in their power to enable good schooling, good 
writing, good preaching, or any other course of good 
instruction, to be carried on for a certain number of 
years at a pecuniary loss. By that time, if the people 
ace intelligent, and the government wisely constituted, 
the institution will probably be capable of supporting 
itself, or the government will be willing to adopt all 
that is good in it, for the improvement of the institu- 
tions which are under the public care. For, that the 
people can see what is for their good, when it has 
long been shown them, is commonly true; that they 
can foresee it — seldom. 

Endowments, again, are a natural and convenient 
mode of providing for the support of establishments 
which are interesting only to a peculiar class, and for 
which, therefore, it might be improper to tax all the 
members of the community. Such, for instance, are 
colleges for the professional instruction of the clergy 
of a sect; as Maynooth, Manchester, or Highbury. 

If, then, it be in truth desirable that foundations 
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should existf which we think is dear from the fore* 
going and many other considerations; it would seem 

to follow, as a natural consequence, that the appro- 
priatioQ made by the founder should not be set aside^ 
save in so far as paramount reasons of utility require; 
that his design should he no further deputed from 
than he himself would probably have approved, if he 
had lived to the present time, and participated to a 
reasonable degree in its best ideas. If foundations 
deserve to be encouraged^ it is desirable to reward 
the liberality of the founder, by allowing to works of 
usefulness (though not a perpetuity) as prolonged a 
duration of individual and distinguishable existence 
as circumstances will admit. 

But this is not the only, nor perhaps the strongest 
reason, for keeping to a certain extent in view, even 
in an alienation of endowments, the intention of the 
founder* Almost any fixed rule, consistent with en- 
snring the employment of the funds for some purpose 
of real utility, is preferable to allowiiig financiers to 
count upon thciii as a resource applicable to all the 
exigencies of the State indiscriminately. Otherwise 
they may be seized on to supply^ not the most per* 
manent or essential, but the most immediate and 
importunate demands: one year of financial difficulty 
might su&ce to dissipate funds that centuries would 
not replace; and the time for an interference with 
foundations would be determined, not by the neces- 
sity of a reform, but by the state of tlie quarter's 
revenue. Nor would it be right to disregard the 
great importance of the associations which lead man- 
kind to respect the declared will of every person, in 
the disposal of what is justly his own. That will is 
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surely not least deserving of respect, when it is 
ordaining an act of beneficence. And any deviation 
from it, not called for by high Gonsiderations of social 
goodf even when not a violation of property, runs 
counter to a feeling so nearly allied to those on which 
the respect for property is founded, that there is 
scarcely a possibility of infringing the one without 
shaking the security of the other. 

It is no violation of these salutary associations to 
resume uii eudownicnt, if it be done with the con- 
scientious reservation which we have suggested. Re- 
spect for the intentions of the founder is not shown 
by a literal adherence to his mere words, but by an 
honest attempt to give execution to liis real wishes; 
not sticking superstitiously to tlie means which he 
hit upon accidentally, or because he knew no better; 
but regarding solely the end which he sought to com* 
pass by those means. 

The first duty of the Legislature, indeed, is to 
employ the endowment usefully : and that in a decree 
corresponding to the greatness of the benefit con- 
templated by the donor. But it is also of importance, 
that not onl}^ as great a benefit, but as far as possible 
tlie same kind of benefit, should be reaped by society, 
as that which the founder intended. It is incumbent 
oif the State to consider, not to what purpose it, 
under the temptations of the nioniuiii, would like 
best to apply the money; but rather what, among 
all objects of unquestionable utility, which a reason* 
able person in these days would value sufficiently to 
give this sum of money for, is the particular pur- 
pose must resembling the original disposition of the 
founder. 
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Thus, money assigned for purposes of education, 
should be devoted, by preference, to education : the 
kind, and the mode, being altered, as the principles 
and practice of education come to be better under- 
stood. Money left for giving alms, should certainly 
cease to be expended in ^ving alms ; but it should 
be applied, in preference, to the general benefit of the 
poorer classes, in whatever manner might appear 
most eligible. The endowments of an established 
church should continue to bear that character, as 
long as it is deemed advisable that the clergy of a 
sect or sects should be supported by a public pro- 
vision of that amount: and under any circumstances, 
as much of these endowments as is required should 
be sacredly preserved for the purposes of spiritual 
culture ; using that expression in its primitive mean- 
ing, to denote the cultiuc of the inward man — his 
moral and intellectual well-being, as distinguished 
from the mere supply of his bodily *wants. 

Such, indeed, as has been forcibly maintained hy 
Mr. Coleridge, was the only just conception of a 
national clergy, from their first establishment. To 
the minds of our ancestors they presented themselves, 
not solely as ministers for going through the cere- 
monial of religion, nor even solely as religious teachers 
in the narrow sense, but as the lettered class; the 
derici or clerks; who were appointed generally to 
prosecute all those studies, and diffuse all those im* 
pr^ssions, which constituted mental culture, as then 
understood; which fitted the mind of miui for his 
condition, destiny, and duty, as a human being. In 
proportion as this enlarged conception of the object 
of a national church establishment has been departed 
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from, 80 far, in the opinion of the first living defender 
of our own establishmenti it has been perverted both 
in idea and in fact from its true nature and ends. A 

national cle?^isj/ or clergy, as Mr. Coleridge conceives 
it, would be a grand institution for the education of 
the whole people : not their school education merely, 
though that would be Included in the scheme; but for 
tnuTiitig and rearing them, by systematic culture con- 
tinued throughout lite, to the highest perfection of 
their mental and spiritual nature. 

The benefits of such an institution, and how it 
ought to be constituted to be free from the vices of 
an established church as at present understood, are 
questions too extensive to be further adverted to in 
this place. We will rather say, os being more per- 
tinent to our present design, that if endo^viaentii (like 
the Church property) originally set apart for what 
was then deemed the highest spiritual culture, were 
diverted to the purposes of the highest spiritual 
culture which the intellects of a subsequent age could 
devise, there would be no departure from the inten- 
tions of the original owners, but, on the contrary, a 
faithful fulfilment of them, when a literal and servile 
adherence to the mere accidents of the appropriation 
would be the surest means of defeating its essentials. 
The perfect lawfulness of such an alienation as this, is 
explicitly laid down by the eminent writer to whom 
we have referred. It is part of his doctrine, that the 
State ia at liberty to withdraw the enduwment froin 
its existing possessors, whenever any body of persons 
can be found, whether minist^ of religion or not, by 
whom the ends of the establishment, as he under- 
stands them, are likely to be mure perfectly fulfilled. 
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It is the more important to place tiiis admission upoa 
recordi as the most able and accomplished of the 
lising defenders of the Chnrch of England have 

evidently issued from Mr. Coleridge's school, and 
have taken their weapons chiefly from his store- 
house. 

however, we seize upon the endowments of the 
GhttTch, not for the civilization and cultivation of the 

minds of our people, but to pay off a small fraction of 
the National Debt, or to supply a temporary financial 
exigency — ^we shall not only squander for the benefit 
of a single generation, the inheritance of posterity ; we 
shall not only purchase an imperceptible good, by 
saciificing a most important onej but by disregarding 
entirely the intentions of the original owners, we shall 
do our best to create a habit of paltering with the 
sacredness of a trust. It matters not that the pro- 
perty has now become res nullius^ and is therel'ore, 
properly speaking, our own. It is not of our earn- 
ing; others gave it to ub, and for purposes which it 
may be a duty to set aside, but which cannot hfmestly 
be sacrificed to a convenience. We have not the 
slightest reason to believe that if the owners were 
alive^ and still masters of their property, they would 
give it to us to be blown away in gunpowder, or to 
save a few vcars' house and window tax. 

On a prcbsing exigency, as to avert a national 
bankruptcy, or repel a foreign invasion, the whole or 
any part of t&e endowment might be borrowed; as, 
in such a case, might any other property, public or 
private: but subject to the promptest possible re- 
payment. 

If any surplus remains, af|er as much has been 
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done for cultivating the minds of the people, as it is 
thought advisable to do without making them pay for 

it, the rcsiilu* may be unobjectionably applied to the 
ordinary purposes of government : though it should 
even then be considered as a fund liable to be drawn 
upon to its full extent, if hereafter required, for 
purposes of spiritual culture. 

A few words must be added on the kluds of founda- 
tion which ought not to be permitted ; after which we 
shall conclude. 

No endowment should be suffered to be made, or 
funds to be legally appropriated, for any purpose 
which is actually unlawful. If the law has forbidden 
any act, has constituted it an offence or injury, every 
mode of committing the act, not some particular 
modes only, ought to be prohibited. But if the pur- 
pose for which the foundation is constituted be not 
illegal, but only, in the opinion of the Legislature, 
inexpedient, this is by no means a sufficient reason 
for denying to the appropriation the protection of the 
law. The grounds of this opinion may be sufficiently 
* collected from the preceding observations. 

The only other restriction which we would impose 
upon the authors of Foundations, is, that the endow- 
ment shall not consist of land. The evils of allowing 
land to pass into mortmain, are universally acknow- 
ledged ; and the trustees, besides, ought to have no 
concern with the money entrusted to them, except to 
apply it to its purposes. They may desire landed 
property as a source of power, which is a reason the 
more for refusing it to them: but as a source of 
income, it is not suited to their position. They 
should only have to receive an annuity, and that in 
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the aimplest and least troublesome manner: not to 
realize a rental from a multitude of small tenants* 

Their time and attention ought not to be divided 
between their proper business and the duties of a 
landlord) or the superintendence and management of 
a landed estate. 
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ALL friends of * The Movement' — all persons, be 
they MiDisters, Members of Parliament, or public 
writers, who look for the safety and well-being of 
England, not through the extinctioni but through the 
further pi jgress of political reform — conunit, in our 
opinion, an egregious blunder, if they devote them- 
selves chiefly to setting forth what innovations ought 
vot to be made. Once open a door, and mischief may 
come in as well as go out — ^who doubts it? But our 
fears are not on that side : improvement) and not con- 
servation, is the prize to be striven for jnst now. The 
tide of improvement having once begun to rise, we 
know that &oth, and straws, and levities of all kinds, 
will be floated in multitudes up the stream; but it 
is not the business of Reformers to watch for their 
appearance, and break each successive bubble the 
moment it shows itself on the sur&oe. These may be 
left to burst of themselves, or to be swept away by 
tlie clForts of such as feel themselves called upon by 
their duty to make that their occupation, lie it ours 
to find fit work for the new instrument of government ; 
it is enough that our silence testifies against the 
unfit. No one can suffice for all things ; * and the 
time is yet far distant when a Radical Reformer 
can, without deserting a higher trust, allow himself 

♦ Tail's Mayazine, January- 1833. 
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to assume, in the main, the garb and attitude of a 
Conservative. 

There are, however, cases in which this wholesome 
Tvle of conduct must be departed from, and the evil 
incurred of a conflict between reformers and reforniers 
in the face of the coinmon enemy. Purposes may be 
proclaimed by part of the multitudinous body of pro- 
fessed Radicals, which, for the credit of the common 
cause, it may be imperative upon tbeir fellow- Radicals 
to disavow; purposes such as cannot even continue to 
be publicly broached (not being as publicly protested 
against) without serious mischief. In this light we 
look upon all schemes for the confiscation of private 
pjoperty, in any slia[)e, or under any pretext; and 
upon none more than the gigantic plan of confiscation 
which at present finds some advocates-^ depreciation 
of the currency. 

In substance, this is merely a roundabout (and very 
inconvenient) method of cutting down all debts to a 
fraction. Considering it in that light, it is not won- 
derful that fraudulent debtors should be its eager 
partisans; but what recommends it to them should 
have been enough to render it odious to all well- 
meaning, even if puzzle-headed, persons. That men 
who are not knaves in their private dealings should 
understand what the word depreciation means, and 
yet support it, speaks but ill for the existiircr )^tate of 
morality on such subjects. It is something new in a 
civilized country. Several times, indeed, since paper 
credit existed, governments or public bodies have 
got into their hands the power of issuing a paper 
currency, without the resti-aiut of convertibility, or 
any limitation of the amount. The most memorable 
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cases are those of Law's Mississippi schemei the 
Assignats, and the Bank Restriction in 1797. On 

these various occasions a depreciation did in fact take 
place; but the intention was not professed of pro- 
ducing one, nor were its authors in the slightest 
degree aware that such would be the effect. The 
important truth, that currency is lowered {ccBteria 
piu ihiis) in value, by being augmented in quantity, was 
kno^Ti solely to speculative philosophers, to Locke 
and Hume. - The Practicals had never heard of it; or 
if they had, dbdained it as visionary theory. Not an 
idea was entertained that a paper-money which rested 
on good security — which represented, as the phrase 
was, real wealth— could ever become depreciated by 
the mere amount of the issues. 

But now, this is understood and reckoned upon, and 
is the very foundation of the scheme. Everybody, 
with a few ridiculous exceptions, now knows, that in- 
creasing the issues of inconvertible paper, lowers its 
value, and thereby takes from all who have currency 
in their possession, or who are entitled to receive any 
fixed sum, an indefinite aliquot part of their property 
or income; making a present of the amount to the 
issuers of the currency, and to the persons by whom 
the fixed sums are payable. This is seen as clearly ns 
daylight; and do men therefore recoil from the idea? 
No; tiiey coolly propose that the thing should be 
done; the novm tabfdcB issued; the transfer to the^ 
debtor of the lawful property of the creditor, and to 
the banker, of part of the property of every one who 
has money in his purse, deliberately and knowingly 
accomplished. And this is seriously entertained as a 
proposition sub judice ; quite as fit to be discussed, 
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aud as likely, a priori^ to be found worthy oi adoption, 
aft any other. 

At the head of the depreciation party are the two 
Hessrs. Attwood, Matthias and Thomas ; the first a 
Tory, uiid iiouiiuee of the Duke of Newcastle : his 
brother, the chairman of the Birmingham Union, one 
who, as a man of action, willing and able to stand in 
the breach, the organizer and leader of our late vic- 
torious struggle, has deserved well of his country. 
But the ability required for leading a congregated 
multitude to victory, whether in the war of. politics 
or in that of battles, is one thing; the capacity to 
make laws for the commerce of a great nation, or even 
to interpret the commonest niereaiitile phenomena, 
is another. If any one still doubts this truth, he may 
learn it from Mr. Thomas Attwood's evidence before 
the Bank Committee. 

Mr. Attwood has there given vent to specuLitions on 
currency, which prove that on a toj)ic to which he has 
paid more attention than to any other, he is yet far 
beneath even his recent antagonist, Mr. Cobbett. Mr; 
Cobbett, in truth, sees as clearly as any one, that to 
enact that sixpence should hein al ter be called a shilling, 
would be of no use except to the person who owed a shil- 
ling before, and is now allowed to pay it with sixpence. 
And, it being no part of Mr. Cobbett's object to pro- 
duce any gratuitous evil, he has common sense enough 
to see that it would be absurd, for the sake of operat- 
ing upon existing contracts, to render all future ones 
impracticable except on the footing of gambling trans- 
actions, by making it impossible for any one to divine 
whether the shilling he undertakes to pay will be 
worth a penny or a pound at the time of payment. 
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Mr* Cobbett, therefore, is for calling a spade a spade, 
and cancelling, avowedly, a part, or the whole, as it 

may happen, of all cxibting debts; })erinittin<T the 
pound sterling to be worth twenty shillings, as before. 
Future creditors would thus have the benefit of 
knowing what they bargained for, though they might, 
indeed, feel a slight doubt whether it would be paid. 
In this scheme there is only knavery — no folly; save 
that of expecting that a great act of national knavery 
should be a national benefit. Mr« Attwood, on the 
other hand, is for the robbery too; but then it has 
not so much the character of a robbery in his eyes ; 
for if it be done in the way of a depreciated paper 
currency, such a flood of wealth, he imagines, will be 
disengaged in the process, that the robber and the 
rol )bc(l, the lion and the lamb, will lie down lovingly 
together and wallow in riches. At the bottom of the 
fiindholder's pocket, Mr. Attwood expects to find the 
philosopher's stone. As great a man as Mr. Attwood, 
the King of Brobdingnag, declared it to be his creed, 
that the man who calls into existence two blades of 
grass where only one grew before, deserves better of 
his country than the whole tribe of statesmen and 
warriors. Mr. Attwood has the same exalted opinion 
of the man who calls two pieces of paper into exist- 
ence where only one piece existed before. 

But flrsty we must say a few words respecting the 
robbery itself: we will revert afterwards to the accom- 
panying juggle. 

There has been, and is, one sophism, which has 
enabled many well-intentioned persons to disguise from 
their own consciences the real character of the contem* 
plated fraud upon creditors. Thb sophism has some 
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saperficial plausibility. More than half (it is argued) 
of the National Debt, as well as a great multitude of 

private engagements, were contracted in a depreciated 
currency; if, therefore, the interest or principal be 
paid without abatement, in money of the ancient 
standard, we are paving to public and private creditors 
more than they lent. 

To this fallacy there are as many as three or four 
sufficient refutations, every one standing on its own 
independent ground. But the most conclusive and 
crushing of them all is not unfreqnently overlooked, 
such is the shortness of men's memories, even about the 
events of their own time. Many who abhor the ' equi- 
table adjustment,' join in condemning the restoration 
of the currency in 1B19; concede that PeeVs Bill 
phiii<lerecl all debtors for the benefit of creditors; but 
urge, tiiat the present fundholders and other creditors 
are, in great part, not the same persons who reaped 
the undue benefit; and that to claim damages from 
one set of persons, because another set have been 
overpaid, is no reparation, but a repetition of injastice. 
This is, indeed, true and irresistible, even though it 
stood alone : there needs no other argument; yet there 
18 another, and a still more powerful one. 

Tlie restoration of the ancient stiiiidard, and the 
payment, in the restored currency, of the interest of 
a debt contracted in a depreciated one, was no in- 
justice, but the simple performance of a plighted 
compact. All debts contracted during the Bank 
Restriction were contracted under as full an ac^surance 
as the faith of a nation could give, that cash payments 
were only temporarily suspended. At first, the sus- 
pension was to last a few weeks; nexty a few months; 
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then, at farthest, a few years. Nobody even insi- 
nuated a suggestion that it should be perpetual, or 
that, when cash payments were resumed, less than a 
guinea should be given at the Bank for a pound note 
and a shilling. And to quiet the doubts and fears 
which would else hnvo arisen, and which would have 
rendered it impossible for any Minister to raise another 
loan except at the most ruinous interest, it was made 
the law of the land, solemnly sanctioned by ParHa- 
ment, that, six months after the peace, if not before, 
cash payments should be resumed. This, therefore, 
was distinctly one of tlie <!onditions of all the loans 
made during that period. It is a condition which has 
not been fulfilled. Instead of sLk months, more than 
as many years intervened between the peace and the 
resumption of cash payments. The nation, therefore, 
has not kept faith with the fundholder. Instead of 
having overpaid him, we have cheated him. Instead 
of making him a present (as is alleged) of a per- 
centage equal to the enhancement of the currency, we 
continued, on the contrary, to pay his interest in 
depreciated pa]>er several years after we were bound 
by contract to j^ay it in ca sh. And be it remarked, 
that the depreciation was at its highest during a part 
of that very period. If, therefore, there is to be a 
great day of national atonement for gonc-])y wrongs, 
the fundholders, instead of having anything to pay 
back, should be directed to send in their bill for the 
principal and interest of what they were defrauded 
of during the lirst years of the peace. Instead of 
this, it is proposed* tliat, Imving already defrauded 
them of part of a benefit which was in their bond, 
and for which they gave an equivalent, we should 
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now force them to make restitution of the re- 
mainder. 

That they gave an equivalent is manifest. The 
depreciation did not attain its maximum until 
the last few years of the war; indeed, it never 

amounted to anything considerable till then. It was 
during those years, also, that the largest sums were 
borrowed by the Government. At that time the 
efiects pf the Bank Restriction had begun to'be well 
understood. The writings of Mr. Henry Thornton, 
Lord King, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Blake, &c» 
and the Report of the Bullion Committee, had dif- 
fused a very general conviction that the currency was 
in fact depreciated, and that the Bank Directors acted 
on principles of which that evil was the natural con- 
sequence. Does anybody imagine that the loans of 
those years could have been raised, except on terms 
never before heard of under a civilized government, if 
there had been no engagement to pay the interest or 
' the principal in money of any fixed standard; but it 
had been avowed, that to whatever point the arbitrary 
issues of the Bank might depress the value of the 
pound sterling, there it would be suffered to rciiialii? 

What avails it, then, to cavil about paying more 
than was borrowed? Everybody who borrows at 
interest, and keeps his engagement, pays more than he 
borrowed. The question is not, have we paid more 
than we borrowed? but, have we paid more than we 
contracted to pay? And the answer is, we have paid 
less. The fundholder, as the weaker party, has 
pocketed the injury; he only asks to be spared an 
additional and far p^reater one. We covenanted to 
pay in a metallic standard; we therefore are bound to. 

VOL. I. B 
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do it. To deliberate on such a question is as if a 
private persou were to deliberate whether he should 
pick a pocket. 

So much for the substance of the fraud. There is, 
however, no political crime so bad in itself but what 
may be made stiU worse by the manner of doing it. 
To rob ail creditors, public and private, is bad enough 
in all conscience; but, for the sake of robbing existing 
creditors, to give to a set of bankers the power of 
taxing the community to an unlimited amount at their 
sole pleasure, by pouring forth paper, which could 
only get into circulation by lowering the value of all 
* the paper already issued; what would this be but to 
erect a company of public plunderers, and place all 
our fortunes iu their iiauds, merely because they offer 
to lend us our own money, and call the twofold opera^ 
tion ^affording fisusilides to trade?* It were better 
worth our uliilr to settle a Blenheim or a Strath- 
heldsaye upon every banker in England. Pecuniary 
transactions would shortly come to an end; in a few 
months we should be in a state of barter. No one in 
. his senses would take money in exchange for anything, 
except he were sure of being able to lay it out before 
the next day. Eyery one would begin to estimate 
his possessions, not by pounds sterling, but by sheep 
and oxen, as in the patriarchal times. 

Mr. Attwood opines, that the niultiplication of the 
circulating medium, and the consequent diminution 
of its value, do not merely diminish the pressure of 
taxes and debts, and other fixed charges, but give 
einphiyment to labour, and tliat to an indefinite 
extent. If we could work miracles, we would not be 
niggardly of them. Possessing the power of calling 
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all the labourers of Great Britain into high wages 
and full employnieiit, by no more complicated a piece 
of machiDery than an engraver^s plate, a man would 
be much to blame if he £Euled for want of going far 
enough. Mr. Attwood, accordingly, is for increasing 
the ibssues, until, with his paper loaves and fishes, he 
has fed the whole multitude, so that not a creature 
goea away hongiy. Such a depreciation as would 
cause wheat to average ten shillings the bushel, he 
thinks, wuuhl suffice; but if, on trial, any labourer 
should declare that he still had an a|>[)etite, Mr. 
Attwood proffers to serve up another dish, and then 
another, up to the desired point of satiety. If a [h >pu* 
lation thus satisfactorily fed should, under such ample 
encouragement, double or treble in itS numbers, all 
that would be necessary, in this gentleman's opinion, 
is to depreciate the currency so much the more. 

It is not that Hr. Attwood exactly thinks that « 
Imngry peo})le can be literally fed upun his bits of 
paper. His doctrine is, that paper money is not 
capital, but brings capital into fuller employment. 
A large portion of the national capital, especially of 
that part which consists of buikiiii^s and machinciy, 
is now, he affirms, lying idle, in default of a market 
tor its productions^ those various productions being, 
as he admits, the natural market for one another, but 
being unable to exchange for each other, for want 
of a more plentiful mediuui of excliau^e, just as 
wheels will not turn with a spare allowance of oil. 
It was suggested to him, by some member of the 
Committee, that a small nominal amount of currency 
will suffice to exchange as many commodities as a 
larger one, savii^ that it will do it at lower prices^ 
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which, however, wlien common to all commodities, 
are exactly as good to the sellers as high prices, 
except that these last may enable them to put off their 
creditors with a smaller real valne. Mr. Attwood 
could not help admitting this; but it failed to produce 
any impression upon him ; he could not perceive that 
high prices are in themselves no benefit; he could 
not get it out of his head that high prices occasion 
'increased consumjjtion,* * increased demand,' and 
thereby give a stimulus to production. As if it were 
any increase of demand for bread to have two bits of 
paper to give for a loaf instead of one. As if being 
able to sell a pair of shoes for two rags instead of one, 
when each rag is only worth half as much, were any 
additional inddcement to the production of shoes. 

.Whenever we meet with any notion more than 
commonly absurd, we expect to find that it is derived 
from what is miscalled * practical experienee;* 
namely, from something which has been seeji,^ heard, 
and misunderstood.^^ . Such is the case with Mr. 
Attwood's delusion. What has imposed upon him is^ 
as usual, what he would term ' a fact.' If prices 
could be kept as high as in 1825, all would be well ; 
for, in 1825, not one well*conducted labourer in Great 
Britain was unemployed. The first liberty we shall 
take, is that of disbelieving the ' fact.' In its very 
nature, it is one which neither Mr. Attwood, nor any 
one, can personally know to be true; and his means of 
accurate knowledge are probably confined to the great 
manufacturing and exporting town which he personally 
inhabits. Thus much, however, we grant, that the 
buildings and machinery he speaks of were not lying 
idle in 1825;, but were in ^11 operation; many of 
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them, indeed, were erected during that frantic period; 
"which is partly the cause of their lying idle now. 
But why was all the capital of the country in such 
unwonted activity in 1825? Because the whole mer- 
cantile public was in a state of insane delusion, in its 
vciy nature temporary. From the impus^.^ibility of 
exactly adjusting the operations of the producer to 
the wants of the consumer, it always happens that 
some articles are more or less in deficiency, and others 
in excess. To rectify these derangements, the healthy 
working of the social economy requires that in some 
channels capital should be in full, while in others it 
should be in slack, employment. But in 1825, it was 
imagined that all articles, coHij>ared with the demand 
for them, were iu a state of deficiency. An unusual 
extension of the spirit of speculation, accompanied 
' rather than caused by a great increase of paper^ 
credit, had produced a rise of prices, whicli not being^ 
supposed to be connected with a depreciation of the 
currency, each merchant or manufacturer considered 
to arise from an increase of the effectual demand for 
his particular article, and fancied there was a ready 
and permanent market for almost any quantity of 
that article which he could produce. Mr. Attwood's 
error is that of supposing that a depreciation of the 
currency ready increases the demand for all articles, 
and consequently their production, because, under 
some circumstances, it may create a false opinion of 
an increase of demand, which false opinion leads, as 
the reality would do, to an increase of production, 
followed, however, by a iatul revulsion as soon as the 
delusion ceases. The revulsion in 1825 was not 
caused, as Mr. Attwood fancies, by a contraction of 
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the currency; the only cause of the real ruin^ was 

the imaginary prosperity. • The contraction of the 
currency was the consequence, not the cause, of the 
revulsion. So many merchants and bankers having 
failed in their speculations, so many, therefore, being 
unable to meet their engagements, their paper became 
worthless, and discredited all other i>aper. An issue 
of inconvertible bank notes might have enabled these 
debtors to cheat their creditors ^ but it would not 
have opened a market for one more loaf of bread, 
or one more vard of cloth; because what makes a 
demand for commodities is commodities, and not bits 
of paper. 

It is no slight additional motive to rejoice in our 

narrow escape from marching to Parliamentary Re- 
form through a violent revolution, wkeu we think of 
the influence which would in that event have been 
exercised over Great Britain, for good or for ill, by 

men of whose opinions what precedes is a faitiiiui 
picture. 

We have no dread of them at present^ because, 
together with the disapprobation of all instructed 

persons, they liavc to encounter a stroni^ jx^pular 
prejudice against paper money of every kind. The 
real misfortune would be, if they should wave their 
currency juggle, and coalesce with the clearer-sighted 
and more numerous tribe of political swindlers, who 
attack public and private debts directly and avowedly. 

But even thus, we do not fear that they should 
succeed. There are enough of honest people in 
England to be too many for all the knaves ; and it is 
only for want of discussion thjit tliese schemes find 
any favourers among sincere men. The mischief, and 
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it is not inconsiderable, 1% that such things should 
be talked o^ or thought of; that the time and 

talents which ought to be eiiiploycd in making good 
laws and redressing real wrongs, should be taken up 
in counselling or in ayerting a national iniquity : to the 
injury of all good hopes, but most to the damage and 
discredit of tlie popular cause, which is almost undis- 
tinguishably identified in the minds of many excellenti 
but ill-informed and timid people, with the supremacy 
of brute force over right, and a perpetually impend- 
ing spoliation of everything which one person has and 
another desires. 
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A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON THE FRENCH 

REVOLUTION.* 



HISTORY is interesting under a two-fold aspect; 
it has a scientilic interest, and a moral or bio- 
graphic interest. A scientific, inasmuch as it exhibits 
the general laws of the motui universe acting in cir- 
cumstances of complexity, and enables us to trace the 
connexion between great effects and their causes. A 
moral or biographic interest, inasmuch as it displays 
the characters and lives of human beings, and calls 
upon us, according to their deservings or to their 
fortunes, for sympathy, admiration, or censure. 

Without entering at present, more than to the 
extent of a few words, into the scientific aspect of the 
history of the French Revolution, or stopping to de- 
fine the place which we would assign to it as an event 
in universal history, ' we need not fear to declare 
utterly unqualified for estimating the French Revolu- 
tion, any one who looks upon it as arising from causes 
peculiarly French, or otherwise than as one turbulent 
passage in a progressive transformation embracing 
the whole human race. ' All political revolutions, not 
effected by foreign conquest, originate in moral revo- 
lutions. The subversion of established institutions 
is merely one consequence of the previous subversion 

♦ From a r 'vr w ot the hrst two voluiuM of Alison's ZTm/p/^ ^^vrtipe, 
MuniAljf Be^osUortf^ August 1833. 
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of established opinions. The political revolutions of the 
la^t three centuries were but a few outward manifesta- 
tions of a moral revolution, which dates from the great 
breaking loose of - the human faculties commonly 
described as the * revival of letters/ and of which the 
main instrument and agent was the invention of print- 
ing. How muct» of the course of that moral revolu- 
tion jet remains to be run, or how many political 
revolutions it will yet generate before it be exhausted, 
no one can foretell. 'But it must be the shallowest 
view of the French Revolution, which can now con- 
sider it as anything but a mere incident in a great 
change in man himself — ^in his beliefs, in his principles 
of conduct, and therefore in tln' outward arrLingenients 
of society f a change so far from being completed, that 
it is not yet clear, even to the more advanced spirits, 
to what ultimate goal it is tending. 

" Now if this viewbc juj,t ( whicli we must be content 
for the present to assume)^ surely for an English histo- 
rian, writing at this particular time concerning the 
French Revolution, there was something pressing for 
consideration, of greater interest and importance than 
the degree of praise or blame due to the few individuals 
who^ with more or less consciousness of what they 
were about, happened to be personally implicated in 
that strife of the elements. \ 

But also, if, feelinfT his incapacity for treating history 
from the scientific point of view, an author thinks fit to 
confine himself to the moral aspect; suirely some less 
commonplace moral result, some more valuable and 
more striking practical lesson might admit of being 
drawn from this extraordinary passage of history, than 
merely this, that men should beware how they begin 
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a political convulsion, because they never can tell hovr 
or when it will end; which happens to be the one 
solitary general inference, the entire aggregate of the 
practical wisdom, deduced therefrom in Mr. Alison's 
book. 

Of such stuff are ordinaiy people's moralideB com- 
posed. Be good, be wise; always do right, take heed 

what you do, for you know' not what may come of it. 
Does Mr. Alison, or any one, really believe that any 
human thbg, from the fall of man to the last bank- 
ruptcy, ever went wrong for want of such maxims as 

these? 

A political convulsion is a fearful thing : granted. 
Nobody can be assured beforehand what course it ^mll 
take : we grant that too. What then ? No one ought 

ever to do au) thing wLicL lias any tendency to bring 
on a convulsion: is that the principle? But there 
never was an attempt made to reform any abuse in 
Church or State, never any denunciation uttered or 
mention made of any political or social evil, which 
had not some such tendency. WliaWver excites dis- 
satis£w}tion with any one of the arrangements of 
society, brings the danger of a forcible subversion of 
the entire fabric so much the nearer. Does it follow 
that there onnrht to be no censure of anything which 
exists? Or is this abstinence, perad venture, to be 
observed only when the danger is considerable? But 
that is whenever the evil comphdned of is consider- 
able ; because the greater the evil, the stronger is the 
desire excited to be freed from it, and because the 
greatest evils are always those which it is most 
difficult to get rid of by ordinary means. It would 
follow, then, tiiat mankind are at liberty to throw off 
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small evils, but not great ones; that the most deeply- 
seated and &tal diseafles of the social systein are those 
which ought to be left for ever without remedy. 

Men are not to make it the sole object of their 
political lives to avoid a revolution, no more than of 
their natural lives to avoid death. They are to take 
reasonable care to avert both those contingencies 

when there is a present danger, but not to forbear the 
pursuit of any worthy object for fear of a mere 
possibility* 

Unquestionably it is possible to do mischief by 

striving for a larger measure of political reform than 
the national mind is ripe for; and so forcing on pre- 
maturely a struggle between elements, which, by a 
more gradual piy»gress, might have been brought to 
harmonize. And erery honert and considerate person, 
before he engages in the career of a political reformer, 
will inquire whether the moral state and intellectual 
culture of the people are such as to render any great 
impTOvement in the management of public affairs 
possible. But he will inquire too, whether the people 
are likely ever to be made better, morally or intel- 
lectually, without a previous change in the govern" 
ment. If not, it may still be his duty to strive for 
such a change at whatever risk. 

What decision a perfectly wise man, at the opening 
of the French Revolution, would have come to upon 
these several points, he who knows most wiU be most 
slow to pronounce. By the Revolution, substantial 
good has been eifected of immense value, at the cost 
of immediate evil of the most tremendous kind. But 
it is impossible, with ail the light which has been, or 
probably ever will be, obtained on the subject, to do 
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more than conjecture whether France could have 
purchased improvement cheaper; whether any course 
which could have averted the Revolution, would not 

have done so by arrestin;]^ all improvement, and bar- 
barizing down the people of France into the condition 
of Russian boors. ' 

A revolution, which is so ugly a thing, certainly 
cannot be a very formidable thing, if all is true that 
Conservative writers say of it. For, according to them, 
it has always depended upon the will of some small 
number of persons, whether there should be a revolu- 
tion or not. . They invai iably begin by assuming that 
great and decisive immediate improvements, with a 
certainty of subsequent and rapid progress, and the 
ultimate attainment of all practic^}>le good, may be 
had by peaceable means at the option of the leading 
reformers, and that to this they voluntarily prefer 
civil war and massacre, for the sake of marching 
somewhat more directly and rapidly towards their 
ultimate ends. Havii^g thus made out a revolution 
to be so mere a bagatelle^ that, except by the extreme 
of knavery or folly, it may always be kept at a dis* 
tance; there is little difficulty in proving 1all revo* 
lutionary leaders knaves or fools. But unhappily 
theirs is no such enviable position; a far other alter- 
native is commonly offered to them. We will hazard 
the assertion, that there has scarcely ever yet happened 
a political convulsion, originating in the desire of 
reform, where the choice did nut, in tlie lull persua- 
sion of every person concerned, lie between aU and 
nothing; where the actors in the revolution had not 
thoroughly made up their minds, that, without a 
revolution, the enemies of all reform would have the 
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entire ascendancy, and that not only there would be 
no present improvement^ but the door would for the 
future be shut against every endeavour towards it. 

UnquestioDiibly, such was the conviction of those 
who took part in the French Revolution, during its 
earlier stages. They did not choose the way of blood 
and violence in preference to the way of peace and 
dis^sion. Theirs was the cause of law and order. 
The States General at Yersailles were a body, legally 
assembled, legally and constitutionally sovereign of 
the country, and had every right which law and 
opinion could bestow upon them, to do all that they 
did. But as soou as they did anything disagreeable 
to the king's courtiers (at that time they had not 
even begun to make any alterations in the funda- 
mental institutions of the country), the king and his 
'advisers took steps for ai)pealing to tlie bayonet. 
Then, and not till then, the adverse force of an armed 
people stood forth in defence of the highest consti- 
tuted authority — ^the Legislature of their country — 
menaced wdth illegal \ iulcnce. The Bastille fell; the 
popular party became the stronger; and success, which 
so often is said to be a justification, has here proved 
the reverse : men who would have been ranked with 
Hampden and Sidney if they had quietly waited to 
have their tliroats cut, passed for odious monsters be- 
cause they have been victorious. 

We have not now time Qor space to discuss the 
quantum of the guilt which attaches, not to the authors 
of the Revolution, but to the various subsequent 
revolutionary governments, for the crimes of the lie- 
volution. Much was done which could not have been . 
done except by bad men. But whoever examines 
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faithfully and diligently the records of those times — 
whoever can conceive the circumstances and look into 
the minds even of the men who planned and perpe- 
trated those enormities, will be the more iiiily 
convinced, the more he considers the facts, that all 
which was dune luul one sole object. That object was, 
according to the phraseology of the time, to save the 
Revolution; to save it, no matter by what means; * 
to defend it against its irreconcilable enemies, within 
and without; to prevent the undoing of the whole 
work, tlie restoration of all which had been demolished, 
and the extermination of all who had been active in 
demoUshing; to keep down the royalists, and- drive 
back the foreign invaders ; as the means to these ends, 
to erect all France into a camp, subject the whole 
French people to the obligations and the arbitrary dis- 
cipline of a besieged city; and to inflict death, or 
suffer it, with equal readiness — death or any other 
evil — for the sake of succeeding in the object. 

But nothing of all this is dreamed of in Mr. Alison's 
philosophy : he knows not enough, either of his pro* 
fessed subject, or of the universal subject, the nature 
of man, to have got even thus far, to have ujade this 
first step towards understanding what the French 
Revolution was. In this he is without excuse, for had 
he been even moderately read in the French literature 
subsequent to the Revolution, he would have found 
this view of the details uf its liistory familial* to every 
writer and to cver^' reader. 



TiiOUGIITS ON POETRY AND ITS 

VARIETIES.* 



IT has often been asked. What is Poetry ? And many 
and yarious are the answers which have been 

returned. The vulgarest of all — one with which no 
pei^son possessed of the faculties to which Poetry 
addresses itself can ever have been satisfied — ^is that 
wluch confounds poetry with metrical composition: 
yet to this wretched mockery of a definition, many 
have been led back, by the failure of all their attempts 
to find any other that would distinguish what they 
have been accustomed to call poetry, from much 
which they have known only under other names. 

That, however, the word ^ poetry' imports some- 
thing quite peculiar in its nature, something which 
may exist in what is called prose as well as in verse, 
something which does not even require the instru- 
ment of words, but can speak through the other 
audible symbols called musical sounds, and even 
through the visible ones which (ire the language of 
sculpture, painting, and architecture; all this, we be* 
lieve, is and must 1 le felt, though perhaps indistinctly, 
by all upon whom poetry in any of its shapes produces 
any impression beyond that of tickling the ear. The 

• MoMJUj/ Mtt£o*itarjf, January and October 1833. 
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distinction between poetry and what is not poetry, 
whetlier explained or not, is felt to be fundamental : 
and where every one feels a difference, a difference 
there must be. All other. appearances may be fal- 
lacious, but the appearance of a difference is a real 
difference. A[>pi a ranees too, like other thinn^s, must 
have a cause, and that which can cause anything, 
even an illusion, must be a reality. And hence, while 
a half-philosophy disdains the classifications and dis- 
tinctions indicated by popular language, philosophy 
carried to its highest point frames new ones, but 
rarely sets aside the old, content with correcting and 
regularizing them. It cuts fresh channels for thought^ 
but docs not fill up such as it finds ready-made ; it 
traces, on the contrary, more deeply, broadly, and 
distinctly, those into which the current has sponta- 
neously flowed. 

Let us then attempt, in the way of modest inquiry, 
not to coerce and confine nature within the bounds of 
an arbitrary definition, but rather to find the boun- 
daries which she herself has set, and erect a barrier 
round them; not calling mankind to account for 
having misapplied the word 'poetry,' but attempting 
to clear up the conception which they already attach 
to it, and to bring forward as a distinct principle that 
which, as a vague feelmg, has really guided them in 
their employment of the term. 

The object of poetVy is coniV.s^edly to act upon the 
emotions; and therein is poetry sufficiently distin- 
guished from wliat Wordsworth affirms to be its 
logical opposite, namely, not prose, but matter of fact 
or science. The one addresses itself to the belief, the » 



other to the feelings. 
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vincing or persuading, the other by moving. The one // 
acts by presenting a proposition to the understanding, // 
the other by offering interesting objects of contempla- ' 
tion to the sensibilities. 

This, however, leaves us very far from a dehuition 
of poetiy. This distinguishes it from one thing, but 
we are bound to distinguish it from everything. To 
bring thoughts gr images before the mind for the ^ 
purpose of acting upon the emotions, does not belong 
to poetry alone. It is equally the province (for 
example) of the novelist: and yet the faculty of the 
poet and that of the novelist are as distinct as any 
other two feculties ; as the faculties of the novelist and 
of the orator, or of the^ poet and the metaphysician* 
The two characters may be united, as characters the 
most disparate may; but they have no natural con- 
nexion. 

Many of the greatest poems are in the form of £cti- ' 
tious narratives, and in almost all good serious fictions 

there is true poetry. But' there is a radical distinction 
between the interest felt in a story as such, and the 
interest excited by poetry ; for the one is derived from y 
incident, the other from the representation of feeling. ^ 
In one, the source of the emotion excited is the exhi- ^ 
bition of a state or states of human sensibility; in the 
other, of a series of states of mere outward circum- 
stances. Now, all minds ^ capable of being affected 1 r 
more or less by representations of the latter kind, and I 
all, or almost all, by those of the former; yet the two f 
sources of interest correspond to two distinct, and (as j 
respects their greatest development) mutually exclu* 
sive, characters of mind. 

At what age is the passion for a story, lor almost 

VOL. I. P 
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any kind of stoiy, merely as a story, the most intense? 
In childhood. But that also is the age at which 

poetry, even of the simplest description, is least 
relished and least understood; because the feelings 
with which it is especially conversant are yet unde- 
veloped, and not having been even in the slightest 
degree experienced, cannot be sympathized with. In 
what stage of the progress of society, again, is story- 
telling most valued, and the story-teller in greatest 
request and honour? — ^In a rude state like that of 
the Tartars and Arabs at this day, and of ahnost all 
nations in the earliest ages. But in this state of 
society there is little poetry except ballads, which are 
mostly narrative, that is, essentially stories, and 
derive their principal interest from the incidents. 
Considered as poetry, they are of the lowest and most 
demetitary kind : the feelings depicted, or rather indi- 
cated, are the simplest our nature has; such joys and 
griefs as the immcdiatu }>ressure of some outward 
event excites in rude minds, which live wholly im- 
mersed in outward things, and have never, either from 
choice or a force they could not resist, turned them- 
selves to the contemplation of the world within. 
Passing now from childhood, and from the childhood 
of society, to the, grown -np men and women of this 
most grown-up and unchildlike age — ^the minds and 
hearts of greatest depth and elevation are commonly 
those which take greatest delight in poetry; the 
shallowest and emptiest, on the contrary, are, at all 
events, not those least addicted to novel-reading. 
This accords, too, with all analogous experience of 
human nature. The sort of persons wliom not merely 
in books, but .iu their lives, we find perpetually engaged 
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in bunting for excitement from without, are iiwariably } 
those who do not possess, either in the vigour of their ( 

intellectual powers or in the depth of their sen si- ( 
bllities, that, which would enable them to find ample ) 
excitement nearer home. The most idle spd £ri- 
volous persons take a natural delight in fictitious 
narrative; the excitement it affords is of the kind 
which comes from witliout. Such persons are rarely 
lovers of poetry, though they may &Acy diemsdves 
^in^ btoiiise they relish novtels in verse. But poetry, I 
which is tlie deliiiLiitioii of tlie deeper and more : 
^cret working s of human emo tion, is interesungonb^ 
to tfaose to whom it re cals what thev have felt^ or 
wnose imagmaiion it stlrsL^up4a esnssips mh%i tb» 
couTd'feeT^ or^^t they might have been able to feelj_ 
liA'd their outward circumstances been difierent. 
■^ToelTj^^wIiSirit is really such, is truth ; and fiction 
also, i£ it is good for anything, is truth: but they 
are different truths. The truth of poetry, is to paint . 
the human soul truly : the truth of fiction is to give a 
true picture of life. The two kinds of knowledge are * 
different, and come by different ways, come mostly to 
different persons. Great poets are often proverbially 
ignorant of life. What they know has come by obser- 
vation of themselves; they have found within them 
one highly delicate and sensitive specimen of human 
nature, on which the laws of emotion are written in 
UtTge characters, such as can be read off without 
much study. Other knowledge of mankind, such 
as comes to men of the world by outward experience^ 
is not indispensable to them as poets: but to the 
novelist such knowledge is all in all; he has to describe 
outward things, not the inward man; actions and 
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V event0,*not feelings ; and it will not do for bim to 

be numbered auioncr tliose who, as Madame li-oland 
- said of Brissot, kuow man but not men. 

All this is no bar to the possibility of combining 
-both elements, poetry and narrative or incident, in 
the same work, and calling it ciilier a novel or a poem ; 
' but so may red and white combine on the same 
human features, or on the same canvas. There is 
one order of tomposition which requires the union of 
* poetry and incident, each in its highest kind — the 
I . dramatic. Even there the two elements are perfectly 
I I distinguishable, and may exist of unequal quality, 
' and in the most various proportion. The incidents 
of a dramatic poem may be scanty and ineffective, 
/ though the delineation of passion and character may 
be of the iiighest order; as in Goethe's admirable 
Torquato Tasso; or again, the story as a mere story 
maybe well got up for effect, as is the case with some 
of the most trashy productions of the Minerva [)re8s: 
it may even be, what those are not, a coherent and 
probable series of events, though there be scarcely a 
feeling eichibited which is not represented falsely, or 
jin a maiiiicr absolutely commonplace. The cuml ina- 
\ tion of the two exceiiencies is what renders Shake- 
\ speare so generally acceptable, each sort of readers 
I finding in him what is suitable to their fuculties. To the 
'^many he is great as a stor}^-teller, to tlie few as a poet. 
^ In limiting poetry to the delineation of statci^ of 
feeling, and denying the name where nothing is deli- 
neated but outward objects, we may be thought to 
have done what we promised to avoid — to have not 
found, but made a definition, in opposition to the 
usage of language, since it is established by common 
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consent that there is a poetry called descriptive. We • 

denjMthe charge. Description Is not }>< )( try because 
there is descriptive poetry, no more than science is 
poetry because there is sach a thing as a didactic 
poem* But an object which admits of being described, 
or a truth which may fill a place in a scientific 
treatise, may als o furnisli an occaaion fc 
tion of f)0( tiy, whicn we thereupon choose to call 
"descriptive or didactic. The poetry is not in the ] 
object itself, nor in the scientific trutli itself, but in 
the state of mind in which the one and the otlier may 
DC conte]r i plnf(MT Th^ meiS delineation of the dimen- 
sions and colours of external objects is not poetry, no 
more than a geometiical ground-plan of St. Peter's or 
Westminster Abbey is painting. Descriptive poetry y 
con»st6t no doubt, in description, but in description / 
of things as they appear, not as they are ; and it paints / 
them not in their iKire and natural lineuiiiciits, Jbiit 
s een through the medium and a rrayed in t he^col ^ Qu rgi^ L 
'^f the ima^natio n set m a ction by t he feeUng8»- If a ^ 
■ poet describes a li^T^e does not describe him as a / 
naturalist would, nor even as a traveller would, who 
was intent upon stating the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. He describes him by 
imagery, that is, by suggesting the most striking 
likenesses and contrasts which might occur to a mind 
contemplating the lion, in the state of awe, wonder, 
or terror, which the spectacle naturally excites, or is, 
on the occasion, supposed to excite. Now this is >/ 
describing the lion professedly, b ut the st a te of excite- v< 
ment of the sDjcctator reullv. The lion mav be 
described falsely or with exaggeration, and the poetry 
be all the better; but if the human emotion be not 
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painted with scrapulous truth, the poetry is bad 

poetry, i.e. is not poetry at all, but a failure. 

Thus far our progress towards a clear view of the 
essentials of poetry has brought us very close to the 
last two attempts at a definition of poetry which we 
happen to have seen in print, botli of them by poets 
and men of genius. The one is by Ebenezer Elliott, 
the author of Corn-Law Rhymes, and other poems of 
still greater merit. ' Poetry,' says he, ^ is impassioned 
truth.' Tlie other is by a writer in Blackwood's 
Magazine, and comes, we think, still nearer the mark* 
He defines poetry, ^ man's thoughts tinged by his 
fedings.' There is in either definition a near approxi- 
mation to what we are in search of. Every truth 
which a human being can enunciate, ever}' thought, 
even every outward impression, which can enter into 
his consciousness, may become poetry when shown 
through any impassioned medium, when invested with 
the colouring of joy, or grief, or pity, or affeetion, or 
admiration, or reverence, or awe, or even hatred or 
terror: and, unless so coloured, nothing, be it as inte- ' 
resting as it may, is poetry. But both these defini- 
tions fail to diseiiiiiinale between poetry and eloquence* 
Eloquence, as well as poetry, is impassioned truth; 
eloquence, as well as poetry, is thoughts coloured by 
the feelings. Yet common aiiprehension and philo- 
sophic critieisia alike reeogtiise a distinction between 
the two; there is much that every one would call 
eloquence, which no one would think of classing as 
poetry. A question will sometimes arise, whether 
some particular author is a poet; and those who 
maintain the negative commonly allow, that though 
not a poet, he is a highly eloquent writer. The dis- 
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tinctioTi between poetry and eloquence appears to us 

to be e(|iially fandamental with the distinction between 
poetry and narrative, or between poetry and descrip- 
tion, while it is still farther from having been satis* 
factorily cleared up than either of the others. 

Poetry and eloquence are both alike the expression 
or utterance of feeling. But if we may be excused 
the antithesis, we should say that eloquence is heard^ 
poetry is averhesLri. Eloquence supposes an audience ; 
the peculiarity of poetry a[>pear3 to us to lie in the 
poet*s utter unconsciousness of a listener. Poetry is 
feeling confessing itself to itself, in moments of soli- 
tude, and embodying itself in symbols which are the 
nearest possible representations of the feeling in the 
exact shape in which it exists in the poet's mind. 
Eloquence is feeling pouring itself out to other minds, 
courting their sympathy, or endeavouring to influence 
their belief or move them to passion or to action. 

All poetry is of the nature of soliloquy, li may 
be said that poetry which is printed on hot-pressed 
paper and sold at a bookseller's shop, is a soliloquy 
iu full dress, and on the stage. It is so; but there 
is nothing absurd in the idea of such a mode of solilo- 
quizing. What we have said to ourselves, we may 
tell to others afterwards; what we have said or done 
in solitude, we may voluntarily reproduce when we 
know that other eyes are upon us. But no trace of 
consciousness that any eyes are upon us must be 
visible in the work itself. The actor knows that 
there is an audience present ; but if he act as though 
he knew it, he acts ill. A poet may write poetry not 
only with the intention of printing it, but for the 
express purpose of being paid for it; that it should 
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he poetry, hnuv^ written under such inlliiences, is less 
probable; not, iiowcvcr, imposaible; but no other- * 
wise possible than if he can succeed in excluding 
from his work every vestige of such lookings-forth ^ 
into the outward and eveiy-day world, and can 
express his emotions exactly as he has felt them ii\ 
. soHtude, or as he is conscious that he should feel 
them though they were to remain for ever unuttered, ? 
or (at the lowest) as he knows that others feel them 
in similar circumstances of solitude. But when ho 
turns round and addresses himself to anotJier person ; 
when the act of utterance is not itself the end, but a 
means to an end, — viz. by the feelings he himself 
expresses, to work upon the feeUngs, or upon the 
belief, or the will, of another, — when the expression 
of his emotions, or of his thoughts tinged by his 
emotions, is tinged also by that purpose, by that 
desire of maknig an impression upon another mind, 
then it ceases to be poetry, and becomes eloquence. 

Poetry, accordingly, is the natural fruit of solitude 
and meditation; eloquence, of intercourse with the 
world. The persons wlio liuve most feeling of their 
own, if intellectual culture has given them a language 
in which to express it, have the highest faculty of 
poetry; those who best understand the feelings of 
othei's, are the most eloquent. The persons, and the 
nations, who commonly excel in poetry, are those 
whose character and tastes render them least depen- 
dent upon the applause, or sympathy, or concurrence * 
of the world in general. Those to whom that applause, 
that sympathy, that concurrence are most necessary, 
generally excel most in eloquence. And hence, per* 
haps, the French, who are the least poetical of all 
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great and intellectual nations, are among the most 
eloquent : the French, also, being the most sociable, ■ 
the vainest, and the least self-dependent. 

If the above be, as we believe, the true tlioory of 
the distinction commonly admitted between eloquence 
and poetry; or even though it be not so, yet as we 
cannot doubt, the distinction above stated be a real 
bond fide distinction, it will be found to hold, not 
merely in the language of words, but in all other 
language, and to intersect the whole domain of art. 

Take, for example, music : we shall find in that art, 
so peculiarly the expression of passion, two perfectly 
distinct stiles ; one of wliich may be called the poetry, 
• the other the oratory of music. This difference, being 
seized, would put an end to much musical sectarianism* 
There has been much contention whether the music of 
the modem Italian school, that of Rossini and his suc- 
cessor's, be impassioned or not. Without doubt, the 
passion it expresses is not the musing, meditative 
tenderness, or pathos, or grief of Mozart or Beethoven. 
Yet it is passion, but garrulous passion — the passion 
which pours itself into other ears; and therein the 
better calculated for dramatic effect, having a natural 
'adaptation for dialogue. Mozart also is great in 
musical oratory ; but his most touching compositions 
are in the opposite stile — that of soliloquy. Who 
can imagine 'Dove sono' heard f We imagine it 
(n^^heard. 

Purely pathetic music commonly partakes of soli- 
loquy. The soul is absorbed in its distress, and though 
there may be bystanders, it is not thinking of them. 
When the mind is looking within, and not without, 

its state does not often or rapidly vary; and Leuco 
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tlie even, uniiiteiruptcd flow, approacbin<^ almost to 
monotony, which a good reader, or a good singer, 
A vrill give to words or music of a pensive or melancholy- 
cast. But grief taking the form of a prayer, or o^ a 
complaint, becomes oratorical j no longer low, and 
even, and subdued, it assumes a more emphatic 
rhythm, a more tapidly retaming accent; instead of 
a few slow equal notes, following one after another at 
regular intervals, it crowds note upon note, and oi ten 
assumes a hurry and bustle like joy. Those who are 
familiar with some of the best of Rossini's serious 
compositions, such as the air * Tu che i miseri con- 
forti,' in the opera of ' Tancrcdi,' or the duet ' Ebben 
per mia memoria,' in * La Gazza Ladra,' will at once 
understand and feel our meaning. Both are highly 
tragic and passionate; the passion of both is that 
of oratory, not poetry. The like may be said of that 
most moving invocation in Beethoven's * Fidelio* — 

'Eomm. llutluung, lass das letzte Stem * 
l>er iiklude nicht erbleichen 

in which M^ulalne Schroder Devritnt exhibited such 
consummate powers of pathetic expression. How 
different from Winter's beautiful ^Paga fui,' the very* 
soul of mel«icholy exhaling itself in solitude; fuller 
of meaning, and, therefore, more profoundly poetical 
than the words for which it was composed — for it 
seems to express not simple melancholy, but the 

y melancholy of remorse. 

If, from vocal music, we now pass to instrumental, 
we may have a specimen of musical orator}^ in any 

s £ne miUtary symphony or march : whUe the poetry 
of music seems to have attuned its consummation in 
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BeetibovBn's Overture to Egmont, s o wonderful in its 

igaixed^expression of grandeur and melancholy. 

In the ar t^'vvlilcir speak to the eye^the same dis- 
tinctions will be found to hold, not only between 
poetry and oratory, but between poetry, oratoiy, 
narrative, and simple imitation or description. 

Pure description is exemplified in a mere portrait 
or a mere landscape — ^productions of art, it is true, 
but of the mechanical rather than of the fine arts, 
being works of simple imitation, not creation. We 
say, a mere portrait, or a mere landscape, because it 
is possible for a portrait or a landscape, without 
ceasing to be such, to be also a picture; like Turner's 
landscapes, and the great portraits by Titian or 
Vandyke. 

Whatever in painting or sculpture expresses human 
feeling-— or character, which is only a certain state of ^ 

feeling grown habitual — may be called, according to 
circumstances, the poetry, or the eloquence, of the 
painter's or the sculptor's art: the poetry^ if the feeling 
declares itself by such signs as escape from us when ^ 
we are unconscious of being seen; the oratory, if the 
signs are those we use for the purpose of voluntary 
communication. 

The narrative style answers to what is called hb- 
torical painting, which it is the &shion among con* 
noisseuis to treat as the climax of the pictorial art. 
That it is the most dithcuit branch of the art we do 
not doubt, because, in its perfection, it includes the 
perfection of all the other branches : as in like manner 
an epic poem, though in so far as it is epic (i.e. 
narrative) it is not poetry at all, is yet esteemed the 
greatest effort of poetic genius, because there is no 
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kind whatever of poetry which may. not appropriately 

find a place in it. But an historical picture as sucli, 
that is, as the representation of an incident, must 
iieces8aTily,*as it seems to us^ be poor and ineffective. 
The narrative powers of painting are extremely limited. 
Scarcely any picture, scarcely even any scries of 
pictures, tells its own story without the aid of an 
interpreter. But it is the single figures which, to us, 
are the great charm even of an historical picture. It 
is in these that the power of the art is really seen. In 
the attempt to narrate, visible and permanent signs are 
too far behind the fugitive audible ones, which follow 
so fast one after another, while the faces and figures 
in a narrative picture, even thoufrh they be Titian's, 
stand still. Who would not prefer one Virgin and 
Child of Raphael, to all the pictures which Rubens, 
with his fat, frouzy Dutch Venases, ever painted? 
Though Rubens, besides excelling almost every one 
in his mastery over the mechanical parts of his art, 
often shows real genius in grouping his figures, the 
peculiar problem of historical painting. But then, 
who, except a mere student of drawing and colouring, 
ever cared to look twice at any of the figures them- 
selves? The power of painting lies in poetry, of 
which Rubens had not the slightest tincture— not in 
narrative, wherdn he might have excelled. 

The single figures, however, in an historical picture, 
are rather the eloquence of painting than the poetry : 
they mostly (unless they are quite out of place in the 
picture) express the feelings of one person as modified 
by the presence of others. Accordingly the minds 
, whose bent leads them rather to eloquence than to 
poetry, rush' to historical painting. The French 
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painters, for instance, seldom attempt, because they 
could make uotliing of, single heads, like those glorious 
ones of the Italian masters, with which they might 
feed themselveB day after day in their own Louvre. 
They must all be historical ; and they are, almost to 
a man, attitudiiiiisers. If we wished to give any 
young artist the most impressive warning our imagi- 
nation could devise against liiat kind of vice in the 
pictorial, which corresponds to rant in the histrionic 
art, we would ad\ns(» him to walk once up and once 
down the gallery of the Luxembourg. £very figure r 
in French painting or statuary seems to be showing I , 
itself off before spectators: they are not poetTcal, but V 
in the worst style of corrupted eloquence. ' 



Kascitub Pobta is a maxim of classical antiquity, 

which has passed to tliese latter days with less 
questioning than most of the doctrines of that 
early age. When it originated, the human faculties 
were occupied, fortunately for posterity, less in exa- 
mining how the works of genius are created, than in 
creating thein : and the adage, probably, had no higher 
source than the tendency conunon among mankind to 
consider all power which is not visibly the effect of 
practice, all skill which is not capable of being reduced 
to mechanical rules, as the rcsuk of a peculiar gift. 
Yet this aphorism, born in the infancy of psychology, 
will perhaps be foimd, now when that science is in its 
adolescence, to be as true as an epigram ever is, that 
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is, to contain some trath: truth, however, which has 

been so compressed and bent out of shape, in order to 
tie it up into so small a knot of only two words that 
it requires an almost infinite amount of unrolling and 
laying straight| before it will resume its just pro- 
portions. ■ 

We are not now intending to remark upon the 
grosser misapplications of this ancient maxim, which 
have engendered so many races of poetasters. The 
days are gone by, when every raw youth whose bor- 
• rowed phantasies have set themselves to a borrowed 
. tune, mistaking, as Coleridge says, an ardent desire of 
f poetic reputation for poetic genius, while unable to 
h disguise from himself that he had taken no means 
whereby lie might become a poet, could fancy himself 
^ a bom one. Those who would reap without sowing, 
and gain the victory without fighting the battle, are 
ambitious now of another sort of distinction, and are 
^born novelists, or public speakers, not poets. And the 
wiser thinkers understand and acknowledge that poetic 
} excellence is subject to the same necessary conditions 
with any other mental endowment ; and that to no one 
of the spiritual benefactors of mankind is a hijrhcr or 
a more assiduous intellectual culture needful than to 
the poet. It is true, he possesses this advantage over 
others who use the ^ instrument of words,' that, of the 
truths which he utters, a larger proportion are de- 
rived fromgcrsonal co nscio usness, and a smaller from 
philosophic investigation. But the power itself of dis- 
criminating between what really is consciousness, and 
what is only a process of inference completed in a 
single instant^ — and the capacity of distinguishing 
whether that of which the mind is conscious be an 
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eternal truth, or but a dream — are among the last 
results of the most matured and perfSect intellect. Not ^ 

to mention that the poet, no more than any other 
person who writes, confines himself altogether to in- 
tuitive truths^ nor has any means of communicating 
even these but by words^ every one of which derives 
all its power of conveying a meaning, from a whole 
host of acquired notions, and facts learnt by study 
and experience. . 

Nevertheless, it seems undeniable in point of fact, 
and consistent with the principles of a sound meta- 
physics, that there are poetic natures. There is a 
mental and physical constitution or temperament, pe- 
culiarly fitted for poetry. This temperament will not 
of itself make a ^t, no more than the soil will the 
fruit ; and as good fruit may be raised by culture from 
indifferent soils, so may good poetry from naturally 
unpoetical minds. But the poetry of one who is a y 
poet by nature, will be clearly and broadly distin- 
guishable from the poetry of mere culture. It may 
not be truer; it may not be more useful; but it will 1 1 
be different: fewer will appreciate it, even though H | 
many should aiFect to do so; but in those few it will / / j 
find a keener sympathy, and will yield them a deeper - ' 
enjoyment. 

One may write genuine poetiy, and not be a poet| 
for whosoever writes out truly any human feeMng,^ 
writes poetry. All persons, even the most unimagi- 
native, in moments of strong emotion, speak poetry ; 



and hence the drama is poetry, which else were always 
prose, except when a poet is one of the characters. 

^What is poetry, but the tliouglits and words in which 
^7 emotion spontaneously embodies itself? As there aie 
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few who are not, at least for some moments and in 
scnne situations, capable of some strong feeling, poetry 
IS natural to most persons at some period of their lives. 

And any one Avhose feelings are genuine, though but of 
the average strength, — if he be not diverted by uncon- 
genial thoughts or occupations from the indulgence of 
them, and if he acquire by culture, as all persons may, 
tlie faculty of delineating them correctly, — ^has it in his 
/ power to be a poet, so far as a life passed in writing 
; unquestionable poetry may be considered to confer 
^ that title* But ought it to do so? Yes, perhaps, in a 
collection of * British Poets.' But * poet* is the naitie 
also of a variety of man, not solely of the author of 
a particular variety of book: now, to have written 
whole volumes of real poetry is possible to almost all 
kinds of characters, and implies no greater peculiarity 
of mental construction, than to be the author of a 
history, or a novel. 
Whom, then, shall we call poets? Those who are 
I so constituted, that emotions are the links of associa- 
^ tion by which their ideas, both sensuous and spiritual, 
are connected together. . Tliis constitution belongs 
(within certain limits) to all in whom poetry is a per- 
vading principle. In all others, poetry is something 
extraneous and superinduced : something out of them- 
selves, foreign to the habitual course of tiieir every- 
day lives and characters; a world to which thqr may 
make occasional visits, but where they are sojourners, 
not dwellers, and which, when out of it, or even wlion 
in it, they think of, peradventure, but as a phantom- 
world, a place of igfiMs fatui and spectral illusions. 
/Those only who have the peculiarity of association 
which we have mentioned, and which is a natural 
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though not an universal consequence of i ntense sen- 

sibilitY r instead of seeniin;: not themselves when they 
are uttering poetry, scarcely seem themselves when 
utiering anything to which poetry is foreign. What- 
ever be the thing which they are contemplating, if it 
be capable of connecting itself with their (jiuutioi^s, the 
aspect under which it first and most naturally paints* 
itself to them, is its poetic aspect. The poet of culture^ 
sees his object in prose, and describes it in poetry ; the . 
poet of nature actually sees it in poet^}^ j 

This point is perhaps worth some little illustration; 
the rather, aia metaphysicians (the ultimate arbiters of 
all philosophical criticism), while they have busied 
themselves for two thousand years, more or less, about 
the few tiniver.^al laws of human nature, have strangely 
neglected the analysis of its diversities. Of these, none 
lie deeper or reach further than the varieties which 
difference of nature and of education makes in what 
maybe termed the habitual ])<md of association. In a 
mind entirely uncultivated, which is also without any 
Strong feelings, objects whether of sense or of intellect 
arrange themselves in the mere casual order in which 
they have been seen, huurd, or otherwise perceived. 
Persons of this sort may be said to think chronologi- 
cally. If they remember a foot, it is by reason of a 
fortuitous coincidence with some trifling incident or 
circumstance which took place at the very time. If 
they have a story to tell, or testimony to deliver in a 
. witness-box, their narrative must follow the exact 
order in which the events took places dodge them, 
and the thread of association is broken ; they cannot 
go on. Their associations, to use the lan^iage of phi- 
losophers, are chiefly of the successive, not the syu* 

vol; I. 0 
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clironous kind, and whether successive or synchronous, 
are mostly casual. 

To the man of science, again, or of business, object* 
group themselves according to the artificial classifica* 
tions which the understanding has volnntarily made S 
for the convenience of thouglit or of practice. But 
where any of the impressions are vivid and intense, 
the associations into which these enter are the ruling 
ones : it being a well-known law of association, that «j 
the stronger a feeling is, the more quickly and strongly 
^ it associates itself with any other object or feeling. j 
Where, therefore, nature has given strong feelings, j 
and education has not created factitious tendencies 
stronger than the natural ones, the prevailing nssocia- ^ 
tions will be those which connect objects and ideas | 
with emotions, and with each other through the inter* 
vention of emotions. Thoughts and images will be 
^ linked together, according to tlic similarity of the 

feelings which cling to them. A thought will intro- ^ 
duce a thought by first introducing a feeling which is ' 
allied with it. At the centre of each group of thoughts 
or iniauLS will be found a feelin^^; and the thou":hts 
or images will l)e there only because the feeling was i 
j there. The combinations which the mind puts to- 
>' 1 gether, the pictures which it paints, the wholes which ^ 
• j- I Imagi n ation constructs out of the materials sii j j )1 ied by | 
; ;J Fancy, will be indebted to some dominant fevlintj^ not j 
' as in other natures to a dominant thought^ for their ) 
unity and consistency of character, for what distin« * [ 
guishes them from incoherencies. ^ 
The difference, then, between the poetiy of a poet, I 
and the poetry of a cultivated but not naturally poetic ■ 
mind, b, that in the latter, with however bright a 
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halo of feeling the thought may be surrounded and 
glorified, the thought itself is always the conspicuous ^ 

object; while the poetr y of^ a po ef is Feeling itself, 
eiiipioy i ng~TTvoT i g^Tit o oly^ asTthemedlum of its ex- 
preaston. Ti rrtre vSna, feeling waits uponlEoiiglltrtZr 
the other, thought upon feeling. The one writer 
has a distinct aim, common to him with any other 
didactic author; he desires to convey the thought, 
and he conveys it clothed in the feelings which it 
excites in himself, or which he deems most appropri- 
ate to it. The other merel}- pours forth the overflow- |, 
ing of his feelings; aiul all the thoughts Avhicli those /• 
fcelinga suggest are iiuated promiscuously along the / \ 
stream, , > 

It may assist in rendering our meaning intelligible, 
if we ilhistrate it b) a parallel between the two Eng- 
lish authors of our own day, who have produced the 
greatest quantity of true and enduring poetry. Words* 
worth and Shelley. Apter instances could not be 
wished for.; the one might be cited as the type, the 
ejcemplat\ of what the poetry of culture may accom- 
plish: the other as perhaps the most striking example 
ever known of the poetic temperament. How different, 
accordingly, is the poetry of these two great writers ! 
In Words w'ort h, the poetry is almost ahvays the mere 
settin g of a thou^ht.^. T'Ke thouglif may be more 
'valuable than the setting, or it may be less valuable, 
but there can be no question as to which was iirst in 
Ills mind: what he is impressed with, und what he 
is anxious to impress, is some proposition, more or / 
less distinctly conceived; some tnith, or something ^ 
which he deems such. He lets the thought dwell in , 
Ids mind, till it excites, as is the nature of thought, y 
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/L Other thoughts, and also such feelings as the measure 
y of his sensibility is adequate to supply. Amon;^^ 

these thouglit.s uiul ieelings, had lie chosen a difterent 
walk of authorship (and there are many in which 
he might equally have excelled), he would pro- 
bably have made a different selection of media for 
enforcing the parent thought: his habits, however, 

- ' being tliose of poetic composition, he selects in pre- 
ference the strongest feelings, and the thoughts with 
which most of feeling is naturally or habitually con- 
nected. His poetry, therefore, may be defined to be, 
his thoughts, coloured by, and impressing themselves 
by means of, emotions. Such poetry, Wordsworth 
has occupied a long life in producing. And well and 
wisely has he so done. Criticisms, no doubt, may 

V be made occasionally both upon the thoughts them- 

y selves, and upon the skill he has demonstrated in the 
choice of his media: for, an affair of skill and stud}^, 

^ in the most rigorous sense, it evidently was. But he 
has not laboured in vain : he has exercised, and con- 
tinues to exercise, a powei*ful, and mostly a liiglily 
beneficial influence over the formation and growth of 
not a few of the most cultivated and vigorous of the 
youths minds of our time, over whose heads poetry 

; i ^ of the opposite description would have flown, for want 

; i |of an original organization, physical or mental, in 

! 1 1 sympathy with it. 

On the other hand, Wordsworth^s poetry is never 

. ; bounding, never ebullient; has little even of the ap- 
1 pearance of spontaneousness : the well is never so full 

. ♦ that it overflows. There is an air of calm dclihtniii'- 
ness about all he writes, which is not characteristic 
of the poetic temperamctit^^s poetiy seems one 
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thing, himself another; he seems to be poetical be- 
cause he wills to be so, not because he cannot help it: 
did he will to dismiss poetry, he need never again, it 
luigbt almost seein, have a poetical thought. He 
never aaem^jrjpos^s^^y any feeling; no emotion 
seems ever so stix>ng as to have entire sway, for the 
time being, over the current of his thoughts. He 
never, even for the space of a few stanzas, appears 
entirely given up to exultation, or grief, or pity, or 
love, or admiration, or devotion, or even animal 
spirits. He now and then, though seldom, attempts 
to write as if he were ; and never, we think, without 
leaving an impression of poverty : as the brook wliich 
on nearly level ground quite Jdlls its banks, appears 
but a thread: when running rapidly down a precipi- 
tous declivity* He has feeling enough to form a 
decent, graceful, even beautiful decoration to a 
thought which is in itself interesting and moving; 
but not so much as suffices to stir up the soul by mere 
sympathy with itself in its simplest manifestation, 
nor enough to summon up that array of * thoughts of 
power' which in a richly stored mind always attends 
the call of really intense feeling* Iti§.f or thi s reason, 

^oubtless, that the genii;i§,QlWordftWOrth M fflamti^lly 
iiitlyi'icaL L) ric poetry, as it was the earliest kind, 

• is also, if the view we are now taking of poetry 

be correct, i;riftrgj|»TTiinpntly p<wnlii>^)y p/^>»iy 

than any otherj it is the poetry most natural to a 

really poetic temperament, and least capable of being 
succesfuUy imitated by one not so endowed by 
nature. 

Shelley is the very reverse of all this. Where 
Wordsworth is strong, he is weak; where Words- 
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worth is weak, he is strong. Culture, that culture 
<^ by which Wordsworth has reared from his own in- 
ward nature the richest harvest ever brought forth by 
a soil of so little depth, is precisely<what was wanting 
to Shelley : or let us rather say, he had not, at the 
])eno(l of Jiis deplorably early death, reached suffi- 
cieatiy far in that intellectual progression of which he 
was capable, and which, if it has done so much for 
greatly inferior natures, might have made of him the 
most perfect, as he was already the most gifted of our 
poets. For him, voluntary mental discipline had 
done little: the vividness of his emotions and of his 
^nsations had done all. He seldom follows up an 
idea; it starts into life, summons from the Imy-land 
of his inexhaustible fancy some three or four bold 
images, then vanishes, and straight he is off on t^he 
wings of some casual association into quite another 
sphere. He had scarcely yet acquired the consccu- 
\/ tiveness of thought necessary for a long poem; his 
more ambitious compositions too often resemble the 
scattered fragments of a mirror; colours brilliant as 
life, single images without end, but no picture. It is 
only when under the overruling influence of some one 
I , state of feeling, either actually experienced, or sum- 



1 



moned up in the vividness of reality by a fervid 
imagination, that he writes as a great poet; unity 
of feeling h(i\x\^ to him the harmonizing principle 
which a central idea is to minds of another class, 
and supplying the coherency and consistency which 
would else have been wanting. Thus it is in many 
of his smaller, and especliilly hi:^ lyrical poems. They 
are obviously written to exhale, perhaps to relieve, a 
state of feeling, or of conception of feeling, almost 
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Oppressive from its vividness. The thoughts and 
imagery are suggested by the feeling, and are such as 
it finds unsought. The state of feeling maybe either 
of 8oul or of sense/ or oftener (might we not say in- 
variably?) of both : for the poetic tempenuiient is 
usually, j)erhaps always, accompauied by exquisite 
senses. The exciting cause may be either an object 
or an idea. But whatever of sensation enters into the 
feelin<y, must not be local, or consciously organic; it 
IS a condition of the whole frame, not of a part only. 
Like the state of sensation produced by a fine climate, 
or indeed like all strongly pleasurable or painful sen- 
sations in an impassioned nature, it pervades the 
entire nervous system. States of feeling, whether 
sensuous or spiritual, which thus possess the whole 
being, are the fountains of that which we have called 
the poetry of poets ; and which is little else than a 
pouring forth of the thoughts and images that pass 
across the mind while some permanent state of feeling \ \ 
is occupying it. 

To the same original fineness of organization, 
Shelley was doubtless indebted for another of his 
rarest gifts, that exuberance of imagery, which when / 
unrepressed, as in many of his poems it is, amounts to v 
a fault. The susceptibility of his nervous system, 
whicli made his emotions intense, made also the im- 
pressions of his external senses deep and clear : and 
agreeably to the law of association by which, as 
already remarked, the strongest impressions are those 
which associate themselves the most easily and 
strongly, these vivid sensations were readily recalled J 
to mind by all objects or thoughts which had co- 
•existed with them, and by. all feqjbigs which in any 
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degree resembled them. Never did a £mcy so teem 

with sensuous iiuafrery as Shelley's. Wordsworth 
economizes an image, aud detains it until be has dis- 
tilled all the poetry out of it, and it will not yield a 
drop more : Shelley lavishes his with a profusion which 
is unconscious because it is inexhaustible. 
/:^\ If, then, the maxim Nascitur poeta^ mean, either 
that the power of producing poetical compositions is 
a peculiar fitculty which the poet brings into the 
world with him, which grows with his growth like 
any of his bodily powers, and is as independent of 
culture as his height, and his complexion ; or that any 
natural peculiarity whatever is implied in producing 
poetry, real poetry, and in any quantity — such poetry 
too, as, to the majority of educated and intelligent 
readers, shall appear quite as good as, or even better 
than, any other; in either sense the doctrine is fisdse* 
And nevertheless, there U poetry which could not 
emanate but from a mental and physical constitution 
peculiar, not in the kind, but in the degree of its sus- 
ceptibility: a constitution which makes its possessor 
capable of greater happiness than mankind in general, 
aijd also of greater unhappiaess ; aiul because greater, 
so also more various. And such poetry, to all who 

/ know enough of nature to own it as being in nature, 
; I is much more poetry, is poetry in a far higher sense, 

j than any other; since the counnon element of all 

J poetry, that which constitutes poetry, human feeling, 
enters far more largely into this than into the poetry 
of culture. Not only because the natures which we 

I have called poetical, really feel more, and consequently 
» have more feeling to ex[)ress ; but because, the capa- 

^ city of feeling b«ng so great, feeling, when excited 
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land not voluntarily resisted, seizes the helm of their / 
thoughts, and the succession of ideas and images be- / 
comes the mere utterance of an emotion; not, as in/ 
other natures, the emotion a mere ornamental colour-j 
ing of the thought. 

Ordinary education and the ordinary course of life 
are constantly at work counteracting this quality of 
mind, and substituting habits more suitable to their 
own ends : if instead of substituting they were content 
to superadd, there would be nothing to complain of. 
But when will educatio]! consist, not in repressing 
any mental faculty or power, from the uncontrolled 
action of which danger is apprehended, but in truning 
up to its proper strength the corrective and antagonist 
power? 

In whomsoever the quality which we have described 
exists, and is not stifled, that person is a poet. 
Doubtless he is a greater poet in projx rtion as the 
fineness of his perceptions, whether of sense or of 
internal consciousness, furnishes him with an ampler 
supply of lovely images — ^the vigour and richness of \ ^ 
his intellect, with a greater abundance of moving 
thoughts. For it is through these thoughts and 
images that the feeling speaks, and through their 
impressiveness that it impresses itself, and finds 
response in other hearts; and from these media of 
transmitting it (contrary to the laws of physical 
nature) increase of intensity is reflected back upon 
the feeling itself. But all these it is possible to have, 
and not be a poet; they are mere materials, which J 
the poet shares in common with other people. What 
constitutes the poet is not the imagery nor the 
thoughts, nor even the feelings, but the law according 
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to which they are called up. He is a poet, not 
y^becaiue he has Ideas of any particular kind, bat 

because the succession of his ideas is subordinate to 
the course of his emotions. 

Many who have never acknowledged this in theory, 
bear testimony to it 1)1 their particular judgments. 
In listening to an onuioii, or reiiding a written dis- 
course not professedly poetical, when do we begin to 
feel that the speaker or author is putting off the 
character of the orator or the prose writer, and is 
passing into the poet? Not when he begins to show 
strong feeling ; thm we merely say, he is in earnest, 
he. feels what he says; still less when he expresses 
himself in imagery; then, unless illustration he mani* 
festly his sole o])jcct, wc are apt to say, this is affecta- 
tion. It is when the feeling (instead of passing away, 
or, if it continue, letting the train of thoughts run on 
exactly as they would have done if there were no 
influence at work but the mere intellect) becomes 
itself the originator of another train of association, 
w hich expels or blends with the former ; . when 
(for exam2>le) either his words, or the mode of 
their arrangement, arc such as we spontaneously use 
only when in a state of excitement, proving tliat the 
mind is at least as much occupied by a passive state' 
of its own feelings, as by the desire of attaining 
the premeditated end which the discourse has in 
view.* 

Our judgments of authors who lay actual claim to 

* And ibis, we maj remark 1>7 the way, seems to point to the tme 
theoty of poetie dietion ; and to snggest the tme answer to as moch as is 
erroneons of Wordsworth's celebrated doctrine on that subject . For on 
\ the one band, all language whieh Is the natural expression of feeling, is 
* really'poelioaij and will be felt as sueb^ apart from oonventional assooia* 
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the title of poetSi follow the same principle. When- 
ever, after » writer^s meaning is fully understood, it 

is still matter of reasoning and discussion whether he 
19 a poet or not, he will be found to be wanting in 
the cha«cteri8tic peculi«ity of a«oci»tioa so often 
adverted to. When, on the contrarfr, after reading 
or hearing one or two passages, we instinctively and 
witliout liesitatioii cry out, This is a poet, the proba- 
bility is, that the passages are strongly marked with 
this peculiar quality. And we may add that in such 
case, a critic who, not having sufficient feeling to re- 1/ 
spoiid to tlie put'trv, is also without sufficient philosu|)liy 
to understand it though ho feel it not, will bo aptt to 
pronounce, not ^ this is prose,' but ^ this is exaggera- 
tion,' ^ this is mysticism,' or, * this is nonsense.' • 
Allliough a pliilosriphcr c.;uiiiot, by culture, make 
himself, iu the peculiar sense in which we now use 
the term, a poet, unless at least he have that pecu- 
liarity of nature which would probably have made 
poetry liis earliest pursuit; a poet may always, by 
culture, make himself a philosopher. The poetic 
laws of association are by no means incompatible with 
the more ordinary laws; are by no means such as 
mtist have their course, even though a deliberate pur- 
pose require their siispeusion. If the peculiarities of 
the poetic temperament were uncontrollable in any 
poet, they might be supposed so in Shelley ; yet how 
powerfully, in the Cenci, does he coerce and restrain 
all the characteristic qualities of his genius what 

iiona; hoi on the other, whenever ihtcllectoal culture liM nlTordcd n choice 

between several modeg of expresning^ the snme cmotiou, the stronger the j 

feeling U, the more naturally and certainly will it prefer the Ian jua^ which 
i-! mr>^i pecaliariy appropriated to itself, and kept «Acred ^om, the contact , 
oi more vulgar objects oi contcoiplation. 
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severe simplicity, in place of his usual barbaric splen* 
I dour; how rigidly does he keep the feelings and the 

\ imagery in sulxudination to the thought. 

The investigation of nature requires no habits or 
qualities of miiKl, but such as may always be acquired 
by industry and mental activity. Because at one 
time the mind may be so given up to a state of feel- 
ing, that the succession of its ideas is determined by 
the present ex\joyment or suffering wliich pervades it, 
this is no reason but that in the calm retirement of 
study, when under no peculiar excitement either of 
the outward or of the inward sense, it may form any 
combinations, or pursue any trains of ideals, which are 
most conducive to the purposes of philosophic inquiry; 
and may, while in that state, fonn deliberate convic- 
tions, from which no excitement will afterwards make 
it swerve. Might we not go even further than this? 
We shall not pause to ask whether it be not a misun- 
derstanding of the nature of passionate feeling to 
imagine that it is inconsistent with calmness; whether 
they who so deem of it, do not mistake passion in the 
militant or antagonistic state, for the type of passion 
universally; do not confound passion struggling 
towards an outward object, with passion brooding 
over itself. But without entering into this deeper 
investigation; that capacity of strong feeling, which 
is supposed necessarily to disturb the judgment, is 
also the material out of which all moiivea are made; 
the motives, consequently, which lead human beings 
to tho pursuit of trutli. The greater the individuaVs 
capability of happiness and of misery, the stronger 
interest has that individual in arriving at truth; and 
when once that interest is felt, an impassioned nature 
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13 sure to pursue this, as to pursue any other object, 
with greater ardour; for energy of cluuracter is com- 

monly the offspring of strong feeling. If, therelbi e, 
the most impassioned natures do not ripen into the 
most powerful intellects^ it is always from defect of 
culture, or something wrong in the circumstances by 
>vliich the being has originally or successively been 
surrounded. Undoubtedly strong feelings require a 
strong intellect to carry them, as more sail requires 
more ballast: and when, from neglect, or bad Muca- 
tion, that strength is wanting, no wonder if the 
grandest and swiftest vessels make the most utter 
wreck. 

Where, as in some of our older poets, a poeti c 

iiat ur e has been united yvi th logical lUid. .iicicii t i ^ ^ 
culture, tbft j^fiyliari^y of R>»>4nc.iHt.ion amlng Jj yni 
the finer nat ure so perpetually- alternates with _ th e 
dissociations attainable i>v cQmxQoner natures trained 
To higirj)erfection, that its own particular law is uc?Jt 
so^onspicuously characteriisiic of the result produced, 
aaTinYpoeTitKe SheHey, to whom systematic intcN 
lectual culture, in a measure proportioned to the 
intensity of his own nature, has been wanting. 
Whether the superiority will naturally be on the side 
of the philosopher-poet or of the mere poet — ^whether 
the writings of the one ought, as a whole, to be truer, 
and their influence more beneficent, than those of 
the other — is too obvious in principle to need state- 
ment: it would be absurd to doubt whether two 
endowments are better than one; whether truth is 
more certainly arriyed at by two processes, verifying 
and correcting each other, than by one alone. Unfor- 
tunately, in practice the matter is not quite so simple \ 
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there the quedtion often is, which is least prejudicial 
to the intellect, uncultivation or inalcultivation. For, 
as long as education consists chiefly of the mere in- 
culcation of traditional opinions, many of which, from 
the mere fact that the human intellect has not yet 
^ reached perfection, must necessarily be false ; so long 
as even those who are best taught, are rather taught 
to know the thoughts of others than to think, it is 
not always clear that the poet of acquired ideas has 
the advantage over him whose feeling has been liis 
sole teacher. For, the depth and durability of wrong 
as well as of right impressions, is proportional to the 
fineness of the material; and they who have the 
ffreatest capacity of natural feeling are generally 
•^those whose artificinl feelings are the strongest. 
Hence, doubtless, among otiier reasons, it is, that in 
an age of revolutions in opinion, the cotemporary 
poets, those at least who deserve the name, those who 
have any individuality of character, if they are net 
beiore their age, are almost sure to be beliind it. An 
observation curioush' verified all over Europe in the 
present century. Nor let it be thought disparaging. 
Ilowever urgent may be the necessity for a breakinu^ 
up of old modes of belief, the mu^t strong-miiickd 
and discerning, next to those who head the move- 
menty are generally those who bring up the rear 
of it» 
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IF we were asked for what end, above all others^ 
endowed universities exist, or ou^ht to exist, we 

should answer — To keep alive philosopliy. This, too, 
is the ground on which, of late years, our own 
national endowments have chiefly been defended* 
To educate common minds for the common business 
of life, a public provision may be useful, but is not 
iuflispensahle: nor are there wantini^ argmnents, not 
conclusive, yet of considerable strengtli, to show that 
it is undesirable. Whatever individual competition 
does at all, it commonly does- best. All things in 
which the })ublic are a<lcquate fudges of excellence, 
are best supplied where the stimulus of individual 
interest is the most active; and that is where pay 
is in proportion to exertion: not where pay is 
made sure in the first instance, and the only security 
for exertion is the superintendence of government; 
far less wliere, as iu the English universities, even 
that security has been successfully excluded. But 
there is an education of which it cannot be [) re tended 
that the public are competent judges; the education • 
by which great minds arc formed. To roar up minda 

* London Bevitic, April 1836. 
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with aspirations and faculties above the herd, capable 
of leading on their countrymen to greater achieve- 
ments in virtue, intelligence, and social well-being; 

to do this, and likewise so to educate the leisured classes 
of tlie community generally, that they may participate 
as far as possible in the qualities of these superior 
spirits, and^be prepared to appreciate them, and follow 
in their steps — ^these are purposes, requiring institu* 
tions of education placed abm'e dependence on the 
imiiiediate pleasure of that very multitude whom they 
are designed to elevate. These are the ends for 
which endowed universities are desirable; they are 
those which all endowed universities profess to aim 
at; and great is their disgrace, if, having undertaken 
this task, and claiming credit for fulfilling it, they 
leave it unfulfilled. 

In what manner are these purposes — ^the greatest 
which any human institution can ])ropose to itself — 
purposes which the English universities must be fit 
for, or they are fit for nothing — ^performed by those 
universities ? Circumapiee, 

In the intellectual pursuits which form great minds, 
this country was formerly pre-eminent. England 
once stood at the head of European philosophy. 
Where stands she now? Consult the general opinion 
of Europe. The celebrity of England, in the present 
day, rests upon her docks, her canals, her railroads. 
In intellect she is distinguished only for a kind of 
sober good sense, free from extravagance, but also 
void of lofty aspirations ; and for doing all those things 
which are best done where man most resembles a 
machine, with the precision of a machine. Valua1)l8 
qualities, doubtless^ but not precisely those by which 
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manlcmd ndse themselves to the perfection of their 
nature, or achieve greater and greater conquests over 

the Jiliiculties wliich encumber their social arranfre- 
mcnts* Ask any reflecting person in France or 
Germany his opinion of £ng]and; whatever may be 
his own tenets — however friendly his disposition to us 
— whatever his admiration of our institutions, and 
of some parts of our national character; however 
alive to the faults and errors of his'own countrymen, 
the feature which always strikes him in the English 
mind is the al)scn('e of cnlar;]:ed and commandin"^ 
views. Every question he huds discussed and decided 
on its own basis, however narrow, without any light 
thrown upon it from principles more extensive than 
itself ; and no question discussed at all, unless parlia- 
meat, or some constituted authority, is to be moved 
to-morrow or the day after to put it to the vote. In- 
stead of the ardour of research, the eagerness for 
largo and comprehensive inquiry, of the educated part 
of the French and German youth, wliat find we? Out 
of the narrow bounds of mathematical and physical 
science, not a vestige of a reading and thinking public 
engaged in the investigation of truth as truth, in the 
prosecution of thought for the sake of thought. 
Among few except sectarian religionists — and what 
they are we all know— is there any interest in the 
great problem of man's nature and life : among still 
ft vver is there any curiosity respecting the nature and 
principles of human society, the history or the phihj- 
Bophy of dvilization ; nor any belief tliat, from such 
inquiries, a single important practical consequence 
can follow. Guizot, the greatest admirer of England 
among the Continental philosophers, nevertheless re- 
VOL. I. B 
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marks that, in Enirland, even great events do not, as 
they do everywhere else, inspire great ideas. Things, 
in England} are greater than the men who accomplish 
them. 

But perhaps this degeneracy is the effect of some 
cause over which the universities liad no control, and 
against which tliey have been iueliectually struggling. 
If so, those bodies are wonderfully patient of being 
baffled. Not a word of complaint escapes any of their 
leading dignitaries — not a hint that their highest en- 
deavours are thwarted, their best labours thrown 
away; not a symptom of dissatisfaction with the intel- 
lectual state of the national mind, save when it dis- 
cards tlie boroughmongers, lacks zeal for the Church, 
or calls for the admission of Dissenters within their 
precincts. On the contrary, perpetual boasting how 
perfectly they succeed in accom^dishing all that they 
attempt ; endless celebrations of the country's glory 
and happiness in possessing a youth so taught, so 
mindful of what they are taught. When any one 
presumes to doubt whether the universities are all 
that universities should be, he is not told that they do 
their best, but that the tendencies of the age are too 
strong for them ; no — ^he is, with an air of triumph, 
referred to their firuits, and asked whether an education 
which has made English gentlemen what we see them, 
can be other than a good education? All is right so 
long as no one speaks of taking away their endow- 
ments, or encroaching upon their monopoly.* While 
they are thus eulogizing their own efforts, and the 
results of their efforts; philosophy — not any particular 

* Written before the advent of the pveeeut oompwitiTely eoligbtened 
hody of Vmrtimtj Bofbrmen. 
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school of philosophy, but philosopliy altogether- 
speculation of any comprehensive kind, and upon any 
deep or extensive subject — has been falling more and 
more into distastefulness and disrepute among the 
educated classes of England. Have those dasses 
meanwhile learned to slight and despise these autho- 
rized teachers of philosophy, or ceased to frequent 
their schools? Far from it. The universities then 
may flourish, though the pursuits which are the ^nd 
and justtflcation of the existence of universities decay. 
The teacher thrives and is in honour, wliile that 
which he a^ects to teach vanishes from, among 
mankind. 

If the above reflections were to occur, as they well 
might, to an intelligent foreigner, deeply interested in 
the condition and prospects of English intellect, we 
may imagine with what avidity he would sdze upon 
the publication before us. It is a discourse on the 
studies of Cambridge, by a Cambridge i^rofessor, 
delivered to a Cambridge audience, and published at 
their request. It contains the opinion of one of the 
most liberal members of ihe University on the studies 
of the place ; or, as we should rather say, on the studies 
which the place recommends, and which some few of 
its pupils actually prosecute. Hr. Sedgwick is not a 
mere pedant of a college, who defends the system 
because he has been formed by the system, and has 
never learned to see anything but in the light in 
which the i^stem showed it to him. Though an 
intemperate, he is not a bigoted, partisan of the body 
to which he belongs ; he can see faults as well as 
excellences, not merely in their mode of teaching, but 

H 2 
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in some parts of what they teach. His intellectual 

pretensions, too, are high. Not of hira can it be said 
that he aspirea not to philosophy ; he writes in the 
character of one to whom its loftiest eminences are 
£miiliar. Curiosity, therefore, cannot but be some- 
\N'liat excited to know whiit he finds to say respecting 
the Cambridge scheme of education, and what notion 
may be formed of the place from the qualities he 
exhibits in himself, one of its favourable specimens. 

Whatever be the value of Professor Sedgwick*s 
DiiCuur^ie in the former of these two points of view, in 
the latter we have found it, on examination, to be a 
document of considerable importance. The Professor 
gives his opinion (for the benefit chiefiy, he says, of 
the younger members of the University, but in a 
manner, he hopes, ^ not altogether unfitting to other 
ears') on the value of several great branches of intel- 
lectual culture, and on the spirit in which they should 
be pursued. Not satisfied with this, he proclaims in 
his preface another and a still more ambitious purpose 
— the destruction of what has been termed the Utili* 
tarian theory of morals. * Be has attacked the utili- 
tarian theory of morals, not merely because he thinks 
it founded on false reasoning, but because he also 
believes that it produces a degrading effect on the 
temper and conduct of those who adopt it.' 

This is promising great things: to refute a theory 
of morals; and to trace its iiiUuence on the character 
and actions of those who embrace it. A better test 
of capacity for philosophy could not be desired. We 
shall see how Professor Sedgwick acquits himself of 
his two-fold task, and what were his (^ualiiicaliuu^ fur 
undertaking it. 
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From an author's mode of intfoducing his subject| 

and laying the outlines of it before the reader, some 
estiiiijite may generally be formed of his capacity for 
clis< ussing it. In this respecti the indications afforded 
by Mr. Sedgwick's commencement are not favourable* 
Before giving his opinion of the studies of the Uni- 
versity, he had to tell us what those btudics are. 
They ai-e, £rst, mathematical and physical science; 
secondly, the classical languages and Uterature ; thirdly 
(if some small matter of Locke and Paley deserve so 
grand a denomination), incntul and moral science. 
For Mr. Sedgwick's purpose, this simple mode of 
dedgnating these studies would have been sufficiently 
precise; but if he was determined to hit off their 
metaphysical characteristics, it should not have been 
in the foUowing stile : — 

'The fitudieB of this phuse, tia &r as they relate to mere 
human leftming, divide themselves into three branches : First, 
tiie bLudy of the ]:iws of Dature, coniprehuaJiDg all parU uf 
inductive philosophy. Secuutl] y, the study of ancient literature, 
or, in otlier words, of those authentic reconis which convey to 
US an account of the feelings, the sentiments, and the n<^tioTis 
of men prominent in the history of the most famous empires 
of the ancient world; in these works we seek for examples 
and maxims of prudence and models of taste. Thirdly, the 
stndj of ourselvefl^ comddeied as individuals and as social 
beings : under this head are included ethics and metaj^ysici^ 
moral and political philosophy, and some other kindred sub- 
jects of great complexity, hardly touched on in our academic 
system, and to be followed out in the more mature labours of 
after life.* — ^p. 10. 

How many errors in expression and classification 
in one short passage! The * study of the laws of 

nature* ia spoken of as one thing, ' the study of oup- 
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selves' as another. In studying ourselves, are we not 

studying the laws of our nature? * All parts of 
inductive philosophy' are placed under one head; 
^ethics and metapbysicsi moral and political philo* 
sophy/ under another. Are these no part of induc- 
tive philosophy 'i Of what philosophy, then, are they 
a part? Is not all philosophy, which is founded upon 
experience and observation, -inductive?* What, again, 
can Mr. Sedgwick mean by calling * ethics' one thing 
and 'moral philosophy* another? Moral philosophy 
must be either ethics or a branch of metaphysics — 
either the knowledge of our duty, or the theory of the 
feelings with which we regard our duty. What a 
loose Jcscrij)tion, too, of ancient literature — where no 
description at all was required. The writings of the 
ancients are spoken of as if there were nothing in 
them but the biographies of eminent statesmen. 

This want of power to express accurately what is 
conceived, almost unerringly denotes inaccuracy in 
the conception itself: such verbal criticism, therefore, 
is £Eur from unimportant. But the topics of a graver 
kind, which Mr. Sedgwick's Discourse suggests, are 
fully sufficient to occupy us, and to them we shall 
henceforth confine ourselves. 

The Professor's survey of the studies of the Uni* 

• It Is jnfft to Mr. Sedgwick to snlgoin the foOowiog pMsage from the 
Preface to a later edition of his Discourse : — 

' Tor many years it has been the habit of English writers, more specially 
those ^rlio liave been trained at Cambridge, to appb' ^^^^ i^rm philosophy 
only to tiiose branches of exact science that are designated on the Con- 
tinent bj the name of physics. As this local use of a general term may 
lead to a miiapprehension of the writer s intentions, it would be well it, in 
the fijUowing pages, the words indueii»9pkilatophy,axA other likephniaee, 
were aeoompaoied with some word limiting their application (o the ezaot 
phyaical sotenoes.' 
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Yersity commencea with 'the study of the laws of 
nature,' or, to speak a more correct langoage, the laws 
of the material universe. Here, to a mind stored with 

the results of comprehensive thoii^^ht, there lay open 
a boundless field of remark, ot the kind most useful 
to the young students of the University. At the stage 
in education which they are supposed to have reached, 
the time was come for disengaging their minds from 
the microscopic contemplation of the details of the 
various sciences, and elevating them to the idea 
of Science as a whole — to the idea of human 
culture as a whole — of the place which those 
various sciences occii|)y in the former, and the 
functions which they perfonn in the latter. Though 
an actual analysis would have been impossible, there 
^ nK>in to present, in a rapid sketcMhe r^U of. 
an aiiiilysii?, of the methods of the various })hy,sical 
sciences — the processes by which they severally arrive 
at truth : the peculiar logic of each science, and the 
light thrown thereby upon universal logic : the various 
kinds and degrees of evidence upon which the trutlis 
of those sciences rest ; liow to estimate them ; how to 
adapt our modes of investigation to them: how far 
the habits of estimating evidence, which these sciences 
engender, are applicable to other subjects, and to evi- 
dence of another kind ; how far inapplicable. Hence 
the transition was easy to the more extensive inquiry, 
what these physical studies are capable of doing for 
the mind; which of the habits and powers that con- 
stitute a fine intellect those pursuits tend to cultivate^ 
what are those which they do not cultivate, those even 
(for such there are) which they tend to impede; by 
what other studies and intellectual exercises, by what 
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general reflections^ or course of reading or meditation, 
those deficiencies may be supplied. The Professor 

mijrht thus have shown (what it is usual only to de- 
ckitn about) how highly a familiarity with mathe- 
matics, with dynamics^ with even experimental physics 
. and natural history, conduces both to strength and 
soundness of understanding; and yet how j^ossible it 
is to be master of all these sciences, and to be unable 
to put two ideas together with a useful result, on any 
other topic. The youth of the university might have 
beeii taught to set a just value on these attainments, 
yet to see in them, as branches of general education, 
what they really are — ^the early stages in the forma- 
tion of a superior mind; .the instruments of a higher 
culture. Nor would it have been out of place in such 
a discourse, though perhaps not peculiarly appropriate 
to this part of it, to have added a few considerations 
on the tendency of scientific pursuits in general ; the 
influence of habits of analysis and abstraction upon 
the character: — how, without those habits, the mind 
is the slave of its own accidental associations, the dupe 
of every superficial appearance, and fit only to receive 
its opinions from authority : — on the other hand, how 
their exclusive cultivation, while it strengthens the 
associations which connect means with ends, efi'ects 
nvith causes, tends to weaken many of those upon 
which our enjoyments and our social feelings depend; 
and by accustoming the mind to consider, in objects, 
chiefly the properties on account of which we refer 
them to classes and give them general names, leaves 
our conceptions of them as individuals, lame and 
meagre: — how, therefore, the corrective and antago- 
nist principle to the pursuits which deal with objects 
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only in the abstract) is to be sought in those which 
deal with them altogether in the concrete, clothed in 

properties and circumstances: real life in its most 
varied forms, poetry and art in all their branches. 

These, and many kindred topicS| a true philosopher^ 
standing in the place of Professor Sedgwick, would, 
as far as space permitted, have illustrated and insisted 
on. But the Professor's resources supplied him only 
with a few trite commonplaces, on the high privilege 
of comprehending the mysteries of the natural world; 
the value of studies which give a habit of abstraction, 
and a 'power of concentration;* the use of scicntilic 
pursuits in saving us from languor and vacuity; with 
other truths of that small calibre. To these he adds, 
that * the study of the higher sciences is well suited 
to keep down a spirit of arrogLince and intellectual 
pride,' by convincing us of ' the narrow limitation of 
our feuiulties;' and upon this peg he appends a disser* 
tatioQ on the evidences of design in the universe — ^a 
subject on which much originality was not to be hoped 
for, and the nature of which may be allowed to protect 
feebleness from any severity of comment. 

The Professor's next topic is the classical languages 
and literature. And here he begins by wondering. It 
is a common propensity of writers on natural theology 
to erect everything into a wonder. They cannot con- 
sider the greatness and wisdom of God, once for all^ 
as proved, but think themselves bound to be finding 
fresh arguments for it in every chip or stone; and 
they think nothing a proof of greatness unless they 
can wonder at it; and to most minds a wonder ex* 
plained is a wonder no longer. Hence a sort of vague 
feeling, as if, to their conceptions, God would not be 
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80 great it he had made us capable of understanding 
more of the laws of his universe; and hence a re- 
luctance to admit even the most obTious explanation, 
lest it should destroy the wonder. 

The subject of Professor Sedgwick's wonder is a 
very simple thing — ^the manner in which a child 
acquires a language. 

* I may recall to yoiir minds/ says he^ ' the wonderful ease 
with which a child comprehends the conyentional signs of 
thought formed between man and man— not only learns the 
meaning of words descriptive of virible things ; but under- 
stands, by a kmd of rational instinct, the meaning of abstract 
terms, without ever thinking of the faculty by which he comes 
to separate them from tlie names of mere objects of sense. 
The readiness with which a cliild acquires a language may 
well be called a rational instinct : for during the time that 
his knowledge is hm'lt up, and that he learns to handle the 
implements of thought, he knows no more of what passes 
within himself^ than he does of the structure of the eye^ or 
of the properties of lights while he attends to the impressions 
on his visual sense, and gives to each impression its appro- 
priate name/ — ^p. 3d. 

If whatever we do without understanding the 
machinery by which we do it, be done b} a rational 
instinct, we learn to dance by instinct : since few of 
the danciiig-master^s pupils have ever heard of any 
one of the muscles which his instructions and their 
own sedulous practice give them the power to use. 
Do we grow wheat by ' a rational instinct,' because 
wc know not how the seed germinates in the ground? 
We know by experience, not by instinct, that it does 
germinate, and on that assurance we sow it* A child 
learns a language by the ordinary laws of association j 
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by hearing the word spoken, on the various occasions 

on which the meaning denoted by it has to be con- 
veyed. This mode of acquisition is better adapted 
for giving a loose and vague, than a precise, con- 
ception of the meaning of an abstract term; accord- 
ingly, most people's conceptions of the meaning of 
many abstract terms in common use remain ahva3's 
loose and vague. The rapidity with which children 
learn a language is not more wonderful than the 
rapidity with which they learn so much else at an 
early age. It is a common remark, that we gain 
more knowledge in the first few years of life, without 
labour, than we ever after acquire by the hardest 
toil, in double the time. There are many causes to 
account for this; among which it is sufficient to 
bpcciiy, that much of the knowledge we then acquire 
concerns our most pressing wants, and that our 
attention to outward impressions ianot yet deadened 
by familiarity, nor distracted, as in grown persons, 
by a |)rcviously accumulated stock of inward feelings 
and ideas. 

Against the general tendency of the Professor's 
remarks on the cultivation of the ancient languages, 
there is little to be said. We think with him, that 
'our lathers have done well in making classical 
studies an early and prominent part of liberal educa- 
tion' (p. 34). We fully coincide in his opinion, that 
* the philosophical and ethical works of the ancients 
deserve a much larger portion of our time than wo* 
(meaning Cambridge) 'have hitherto bestowed on 
tiiem' (p. 39). We commend the liberality (for, in 
a professor of au English University, the liberality 
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which admits the smallest &ult in the university 
system of tuition deserves to be accounted extra- 
ordinary) of the following remarks : — 

* It KB notorioiMi tbat during many past jem, while verbal 
criticiBm has been pursued with bo mudi aidoufi the works to 
which I now allude (coming home, as they do, to the business 

of life ; and pregnant, as they are, with knowledge well fitted 
to fortify the reasoning powers) have, by the greater number 
of us, hardly been thought of ; an(^ have in no instance been 
made prominent subjects of academic trammg.* — p. 139. 
I * I think it incontestably true, tbat for the last £fty years 
our classical studies (with much to demand our undivided 
praise) hare been too critical and formal ; and that we have 
sometimes been taught^ while straining after an accuracy 
beyond our reach, to value the husk more than the fruit of 
andent learning': and if of late years our younger members 
have sometimes written prose Greek almost with the purity 
of Xenophon, or composed iambics in the finished diction of 
the Attic poets, we may well doubt whether time suffices for 
such perfection — whether the imagination and the taste might 
not be more wisely cultivated tiiau by a long sacrifice to what, 
after ail, ends but in verbal imitationa — In short, whether 
such acquisitions^ however beautiful in themselves, are not 
gained at the expense of something better. ; This at least is 
true, that he who foigets that language is but the dgn and 
vehkle of thought^ and, while studying the word, knows 
little of the sentiment^wbo learns the measure, the garb, and 
fashion of ancient song, without looking to its living soul or 
feeling its inspiration — is not one jot better than a traveller 
in classic land, who sees its crumbling temples, and numbers, 
with arithmetical precision, their steps and pillars, but thinks 
not of their beauty, their design, or the living sculptures on 
their walls — or who counts the stones in the Appian way 
instead of gazing on the monuments of the ' eternal dty."^ 
ppi 37-8. 

The illustration which closes the above passage 
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(though, as 18 often the case with illustrations, it 
does not illustrate) is rather j^retty : a circumstance 
which we should be sorrj not to notice, as, amid 
much straining, and many elaborate flights of imagi- 
nation, we have not met with any other instance in 
which the Professor makes so near an approach to 
actual eloquence. 

We have said that we go all lengths with our 
author in claiming for classical literature a place in 
education, at least equal to that coiumonly assigned 
to it. But though we think his opinion rights we 
think most of his reasons wrong. As, for example, 
the following: — 

* With individuals as with nations^ the powers of imagiiuip 
tion reach their maturity sooner thaa the powers of reason ; 
and this is another proof that the severer investigations of 
sdenoe ought to be preceded by the study of languages; and 
especially of those great works of imagination which have 
become a pattern for the literature of every civilised tongue.' 
«p. 3^. 

This dictum respecting Imagination and Keason is 
only not a truism, because it is, as Coleridge would 
say, a falsisni. Does the Professor mean that ' any 
great work of imagination* — the ' Paradise Lost,' for 
instance— could have been produced at an earlier 
age, or by a less matured or less accomplished mind, 
than the ' M^caniviue Celeste?* Does he mean that a 
learner can appreciate jEschylus or Sophocles before 
be is old enough to understand Euclid or Lacroix? 
In nations again, the assertion, that imagination, in 
any but the vulgarest sense of the word, attains 
maturity sooner than reason, is so far from being 
correct, that throughout all history the two have 
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invariably flourished together; have, and necessarily 
must Does Mr. Sedgwick think that any great 

work of imagination ever was, or can be, produced, 
without great powers of reason? Be the country 
Greece or Kome, Italy, France, or England, the age 
of her greatest eminence in poetry and the fine arts 
lias been that of her greatest statesmen, generals, 
orators, histoi ians, navigators — in one word, thinkers, 
in every department of active life; not, indeed, of 
her greatest philosophers, but only because Philosophy 
is the tardiest product of Reason itself.* 

Of the true reasons, and there are most substantial 
and cogent ones, ibr assigning to classical studies a 
high place in general education, we find not a word 
in Mr. Sedgwick's tract ; but, instead of them, much 
liarpinpf on the value of the writings of antiquity as 
'patterns* and 'models.* This is lauding the abuse 
of dassical knowledge as the use; and is a very bad 
lesson to ^ the younger members' of the University. 
The study of the ancient writers has been of unspeak- 
able benefit to the moderns; from which benefit, the 
attempts at direct imitation of those writers have 
been no trifling drawback. The necessary effect of 
imitating 'models' is, to set manner above matter. 
The imitation of thq classics has perverted the wliole 
taste of modem Europe on the subject of composition : 
it has made stile a subject of cultivation and of 

• In tlie earlier stages of a nation 'li culture, the place of Philosopiij \a 
always pre-occuplcd by an established religion : all the more interesting 
qncstioni to which philosophy addneaes iUelf. find a toluHon litwbetcnj 
to the flwD ataia of homan inteUaet» ready providad bj tha reoai?ad oread. 
The old religion must have lost its hold oi\ the mora coltivaied niiixls 
before philosophy is applied to for a solution of tlic !<atne qiieatioDs. With 
the docHne of r<>1vt!ici<>m eana tha Qreek philosophy ; withtha decline of 
Catholicisoif the modem. 
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pndse, independently of ideas; whereas, by the 
* ancients, stile was never thought of but in complete 

subordination to matter. The ancients (in the good 
times of their literature) would as soon have thought 
of a coat in the abstract, as of stile in the abstract : 
the merit of a stile, in their eyes, was, that it exactly 
fittef] the thought. Their first aim was, by the 
assiduous study of their subject, to secure to them- 
selves thou gilts worth expressing; their next was, to 
find words which would convey those thoughts with 
the utmost degree of nicety; and only when this was 
made sure, did they think ol ornament. Their stile, 
therefore, whether ornamented or plain, grows out of 
their turn of thought; and may be admired, but ^ 
cannot be imitated, by any one whose turn of thought 
is different. The instruction wliich Professor Sedsf- 
wick sliould have given to his pupils, was to follow 
no models; to attempt no stile, but let their thoughts 
shape out the stile best suited to them; to resemble 
the ancients, not by copying their manner, but by 
understanding their own subject as well, cultivating 
their faculties as highly, and taking as much trouble 
with their work, as the ancients did. All imitation of 
an autiior's Stile, except that which arises IVoni making 
his thoughts our own, is mere affectation and vicious 
mannerism. 

In discussing the value of the ancient languages, 

Mr. Sedgwick touches upon the importance of ancient 
historJ^ On this topic, on which so much, and of the 
most interesting kind| might have been said, he de- 
livers nothing but questionable commonplaces. 'His* * 
tory,' says he, ' is, to our knowledge of man in his 
social capacity, what physical experiments are to our 
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knowledge of the laws of natare' (p. 42)* Common 

as this notion is, it is a strange one to be held by a 
professor of physical science ; for assuredly no persuu 
is satisfied with such evidence in studying the laws of 
the natural world, as history affords with respect to 
the laws of political society. The evidence of history, 
instead of being analogous to that of experiment, 
leaves the philoso[)hy of society in exactly the state 
in which physical science was, before the method of 
experiment was introduced. The Professor should 
reflect, that we cannot make experiments in history. 
We are obliged, tiiercfore, as the ancients did in 
physics, to content ourselves with such experiments as 
we find made to our hands; and these are so few, and 
so complicated, that little or nothing can be inferred 
from them. There is not a fact in history which is 
not susceptible of as many different explanations as 
there are possible theories of human affairs. Not only 
is history not the source of political pliilosopliy, but 
the profoundest political philosophy is requisite to ex- 
plain history ; without it, all in history which is worth 
understanding remains mysterious* Can Mr. Sedg- 
wick explain why the Greeks, in their brief career, so 
far surpassed their cotemporaries, or why the Romans 
conquered the world? Mr. Sedgwick mistakes the 
functions of histoiy in political speculation. Histoiy 
is not the foundation, but the verification, of the social 
science; it corroborates, and often suggests, political 
truths, but cannot prove them. The proof of tliem is 
drawn from the laws of human nature; ascertained 
through the study of ourselves by reflection, and of 
mankind bv actual intercourse with them. That what 
we know of former ages, like what we know of foreign 
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nationSf is, with all its imperfections, of much use, by 
correcting the narrowness incident to personal expe- 
rience, is undeniable; but the usefulness of history 
depends u[)on its being kept in the second place. 

The Professor seems wholly unaware of the impor- 
tance of accuracy, either in thought or in expression. 
*In ancient history,' says he (p. 42), *we can trace 
the fortunes of mankind under almost every condition 
of political and social life.' So far is this from being 
true, that ancient history does not so much as furnish 
an example of a civilized pe ople in which the bulk of 
the inhabitants were not slaves. Again, ' all the suc- 
cessive actions we contemplate are at such a distance 
firom US, that we can see their true bearings on e^ch 
other undistorted by that mist of prejudice with which 
every modern political question is surrounded.' We 
appeal to all who are conversant with tlie modem 
writings on ancient history, whether even this is true* 
The most elaborate Grecian history which we possess is 
imprei]^nated with the anti-Jacobin spirit in every line ; 
and the 'Quarterly Review' laboured as diligently 
for many years to vilify the Athenian republic as the 
American* 

Thus far, the faults which we have discovered in 
Mr. Sedgwick are of omission rather than of com- 
mission : or at worst, amount only to this, that he 

has contented himself with repeating the trivialities 
he found current. Had there been nothing but this 
to be said of the remainder of the Discourse, we 
should -not have disturbed its peaceful progress to 
oblivion. 

We have now, however, arrived at the opening of 

VOL. I. I 
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that part of Professor Sedgwick's Discourse which is 

most laboured, and for the sake of which all the rest 
may be surmised to have been written, — his strictures 
on Locke's ' Essay on tke Human Understanding/ 
and Paley's ^Principles of Moral Philosophy.' These 
works comprise what little of ethical and meta])h} sical 
instruction is given, or lu uiessed to be criven, at Cam- 
bridge. The remainder of Mr. Sedgwick's Discourse 
is devoted to an attack upon them. 

We assuredly have no thought of defending either 
work as a text-book, ^till less as the sole text-book, on 
their respective subjects, in any school of philosophy. 
Of Paley's work, though it possesses in a high degree 
some minor merits, we think, on the whole, meanly. 
Of Locke's Essay, the beginning and foundation of 
the modern analytical psycholojry, we cannot speak 
but with the deepest reverence ; whether we consider 
the era which it constitutes in philosophy, the intrinsic 
value, even at the present day, of its thoughts, or, the 
noble devotion to truth, the beautiful and touching 
earnestness and simplicity, which he not only mani- 
fests in himself, but has the power beyond ahnost ail 
other philosophical writers of infusing into his reader. 
His Essay should be familiar to every student. But 
no work, a hundred and fifty years old, can be fit to 
be the sole, or even the principal work for the 
instruction of youth in a science like that of Mind. 
In metaphysics, every new truth sets aside or modi- 
fies much of what was previously received as truth. 
Berkeley*s refutation of the doctiinc of abstract ideas 
would of itself necessitate a complete revision of the 
phraseology of the most valuable parts of Locke's 
book. And the iuiporlaiit speculations originated by 
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Hume sad improved by Brown, oonceming the nature 
of our experience, are acknowledged, even by the 

philosophers who do not adopt in their full extent tlie 
conclusions of those writers, to have carried the 
analysis of our knowledge and of the process of 
acquiring it, so much beyond the point where Locke 

left it, as to require that his work should be entirely 
recast. 

Moreover, the book which has changed the face of 
a science, even when not superseded in its doctrines, 

is seldom suitable for didactic purposes. It is adapted 
to the state of mind, not of those who are ignorant of 
every doctrine, but of those who are instructed in an 
erroneous doctrine* So far as it is taken up with 
directly combating the errors which prevailed before 
it was written, the more completely it has done its 
work, the more certain it is of becoming superfluous^ 
not to say unintelligible, without a commentary. And 
even its positive truths are defended against such 
objections only as were current in its own times, and 
guarded only against such misunderstandings as the 
people of those times were likely to fall into. Questions 
of morals and metaphysics differ from physical questions 
in this, that their aspect chancres with every change 
in the human mind. At no two periods is tiie same 
question embarrassed by the same difiiculties, or the 
same truth in need of the same explanatory comment. 
The fallacy which is satisfactorily refuted in one age, 
re-appears in another, in a shape wliich the arguments 
formerly used do not precisely meet; and seems to 
triumph, until some one, with weapons suitable to 
the altered form of the error, arises and repeats its 
overthrow. 

I 2 
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These remarks are peculiarly applicable to Locke*s 
Essay. His doctrines were new, and had to make 
their way : he therefore wrote not for learners, but 
for the learned; for men who were trained in the 
systems antecedent to his — ^in those of the Schoolmen 
or of the Cartesians. He said what he thought 
necessary to establish his own opinions, and answered 
the objections of such objectors as the age afforded; 
bnt he could not anticipate all the objections which 
might be made by a subsequent age: least of all could 
he anticipate those which would be made now, when, 
his philosophy has long been the prevalent one ; when 
the arguments of objectors have been rende^ as far 
as possible consistent w'ith his principles, and are 
often such as could not have been tiiought of until he 
had cleared the ground by demolishing some received 
opinion, which no one before him had thought of 
disputing.* 

• As an example, and one wlileh m In point to Mr. Sedgwibk*e etlaclry 
let tts taike Locke's refiitation of innate ideiw. TbB doctrine maintained in 
his time, and agdnst which his afgnments a^ directed, was* tiiat there are 

ideas which exist in the miDd anteosdently to ezperimce. Of this tiit^-ory 
his refutation is complete, and the error has never again reared \U head. 
But a form of the same doctrine has since arisen, somewliMt different irom 
the above, and which couH not havo been thought ot until Locke had 
cstabliwhed the dependence of all our kuowltdge upon experience, in thi^^ 
luudera theory, it is admitted that experience, or, in other wordb, iiuprci»* 
iions feoeived Anom without* must precett& the exdtement of anj idewa in 
the mind s no ideas, thereibte, eanst ui the mind mieeedenify to experience ; 
hot there are some ideas (so the theory oontend.^) which, though ex* 
jpeiienee mnst precede them, are not likencxsea of anything whicli we have 
CTperienoe of, but art* only sHffgesicd or rrrited by it ; ideas which are 
only so far the etlV-ctH of outward inipres«ion8, that they would for ever lie 
dormant if no outward iiupressiourt were ever made. Experience, in tsliort, 
iK a neces»artf condition of those ideas, buL nuL tiiuit' prototype, or their 
canse. One of these ideas, thejr contend, is, the idea of suhstanoe or 
matter ; which is no copy of any sensation ; neither, on the other hand, 
should we ever have had this notion, if we had never had sensations; hat - 
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To attack Locke, therefore, because other argu- 
ments* than it was necessary for hira to use have 
become requisite to tlie support of some of his con- 
clusions, is like reproaching the Evangelists because 
they did not write Evidences of Christianity. The 
question is, not what Locke has said, but what would 
he have said if he had heard all that has sincf; been 
said against him? Unreasonable, however, as is a 
criticism on Locke conceived in this spirit, Mr. Sedg- 
wick indulges in another strain of criticism even more 
unreasonable. 

The ' greatest fault,* he says, of Locke's Essay, *is 
the contracted view it takes of the capacities of man — 
allowing him, indeed, the faculty of reflecting, and 
following out trains of thought according to the rules 
of abstract reasoning; but depriving him both of his 
powers of imagination and of his moral sense* (p. 57 ). 
Several pages are thereupon employed in celebrating 

MB •oon 88 any sensation is experienced, we are compelled by a law of 
our nature to form the idea of an external soinotliing (\?hich we call 
inattrr), and to refer the sensation to this as its exciting cause. Such, it 
is likt wii>e contended, are the idea of duty, and the moral jnd|5^mentii and 
IWliugs. We do not bring with u^ into the world any idea ui' a criminal 
act: it » ooly experience which givei vm that ideej hot tiie moment we 
conceive the nct^ we instantly, hj the constittttion of oor natwe, 
judge it to be wnng, and frame the idea of an oUigation to ahotain 
Iroui it. 

Thu» form of the doctrine of innate principles, Locke did not anticipate, 
and haa not supplied the means of completely refuting. Mr. Scdfjwick 
accordingly triumphs over liun, as having misse<l his mark by overlooking 
tlie ' ditftiuction between innate ideas and lunate ca|Mu;itits (p. 48). If 
Locke has not adverted to a distinction which probably had never been 
thought of in his day, othew havei and no one who now writea on the 
eulgect everoverlooka it Haa Mr. Sedgwick ever read Uartlciy, or Hill P 
or even Hnme, or Helvetius? Apparently not; he shows no signs of 
luivinf,' read any writer on the side of the question which he attacks, except 
Locke and Pftley, whom he insists u^ion treating aa the repreaentativev of 
ail others who adopt any ol' th^ir oonolusions* 
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< the imaginative powers.' And a metaphysician who 
* discards these powers from his i^stem' (which, 

according to Mr. Sedgwick, Locke does), is accused of 
' shutting his eyes to the loftiest qualities of the soul' 
(p. 49). 

Has the Professor so &r forgotten ihe book which 

he must have read once, and on which he passes 
judgment with so much authority, as to fancy that it 
claims to be a treatise on all ' the capacities of man?* 
Can he write in the manner we have just quoted 
about Lockers book, with the fact looking him in the 
face from his own pages, that it is entitled An Essay 
on 1%i Human Understanding? Who besides Mr. 
Sedgwick would look for a treatise on the imagination 
under such a title? What place, what concern could 
it have had there ? 

The one object of Locke's speculations was to 
ascertain the limits of our knowledge; what questions 
we may hope to solve, what are beyond our reach. 
This pui'po^e is announced in the Preface, and mani- 
fested in every chapter of the book. He declares that 
he commenced his inquiries because 4n discoursing 
on a subject very remote from this^' it came into his 
thoughts that ' before we set ourselves upon inquiries 
of that nature, it was necessary to examine our own 
abilities^ and see what objects our understandings 
were, or were not, fitted, to deal with.'* The follow- 
ing, from the first chapter of the first book, are a few 
of the passages in which he describes the scope of his 
speculations : — 

' To inquire into the origina], e&rtoiniy, and extent of human 
knowledge, together with the grounds and degrees of beUef» 

* Preface to Locke'd Essaj. 
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opinion, and assent.' ' To consider the discenung faculties 
of mai>, as thej are employed about the objects which they 
have to do with.' *To give an account of the ways w hereby 
our understandings come to attain those notions of things we 
have,' and ' set down' some ' measares of the certainty of our 
knowledge, or the grounds of those persuasions which are to 
be fotmd omongBt men.' ' To aearch out the bounds between 
oiuuon and knowledge, and eiamine by what measuree^ in 
things whereof we haye no certain knowledge, we ought to 
regulate our assent, and moderate our persuasions.' And 
*by tliis inquiry luio the nature of the understanding,' to 

* discover the powers thereof, liow far they reach, to what 
things they are in any degree proportionate, and where they 
fail us;' and thereby to 'prevail with the busy mind of man 
to be more cautious in meddling with things exceeding its 
comprehension, to stop when it is at the utmost extent of its 
tether, and to sit down in a quiet ignorance of those things 
whidi, upon examination, are found to be beyond the reach 
of our capadtiea' 

And because a philosopher, having placed before 
himself an undertaking of this magnitude, and of this 
strictly scientific character, and having his mind full 
of thoughts which were destined to effect a revolution 
in the philosophy of the human intellect, does not 
quit his subject to panegyrize the imagination, he is 
accused of saying that there is no such thing; or of 
saying that it is a pernicious thing; or rather* (for 
to this pitch of ingenuity Mr. Sedgwick^s criticism 
reaches) of saying both that there is no such tiling, 
and also that it is a pernicious thing. He ^cUprivea 
man of his powers of imagination ;' he ^ discards these 
powers from his system;' and at the same time he 

* speaks of those powers only to condemn them;' he 
^ denouTices the exercise of the imagination as a fraud 
upon the reason/ As well might it be asserted, that 
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Locke denies that man has a bodji or oondemns the 
exercise of the body, because he is not constantly pro- 
claiming what a beautiful and glorious thin^^ the body 
is. Mr. Sedgwick cannot conceive the state of mind 
of such a man as Locke, who is too entirely absorbed 
in his subject to be able to turn aside from it every 

tiiiiC that an opportunity offers for a flight of rhetoric. 
With the imagination in its own province, as a source 
of enjoyment) and a means of educating the feelings, 
Locke had nothing to do; nor was the subject suited 
to the character of his mind. He was concerned 
with Imagination, only in the province of pure intel- 
lect ; and all he had to do with it there, was to warn 
it off the ground. This Mr. Sedgwick calls * denounc- 
ing the exercise of the imagination as a fraud upon 
the reason,' and 'regarding men who appeal to the 
powers of imagination in their proofs and mingle 
them in their exhortations as no better than down- 
right cheats' (p. 50). Locke certainly says that 
imagination is not proof. Does the Professor then 
mean — and by his rhapsody, about the imagination 
does he intend us to understand — ^that imagination is 
proof ? But how can we expect clearness of ideas on 
metaphysical subjects, from a writer who cannot dis» 
criminate between the Understanding and the Will? 
Locke's Essay is on the Understanding ; Mr. Sedg< 
wick tells US) with much finery of language, that the 
imagination is a powerful engine for acting on the 
will. So is a cat-o*-nine-tails. Is a cat-o' -nine-tails, 
therefore, one of the sources of human knowledge? 
^ In trying circumstances,' says the Professor, ' the 
determination of the will is often more by feeling 
than by reason' (p. 51). In all circumstances, 
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trying or otherwise, the determination of the will is 
wholly by feeling. Reason is not an end in itself : it 

teaches us to know the right ends, and the way to 
tiiem; but if we desire those ends, this desire is not 
Reason, but a feeling. Hence the importance of the 
question, how to give to the imagination that direc* 
tion which will exercise the most beneficial influence 
upon the feelings. But the Professor probably meant 
that ' in trying circumstances, the determination' 
not ^ of the will,' but of the understanding, ^is often 
more by feeling than by reason.' Unhappily it is ; 
this is the tendency in human nature, a^jainst which 
Locke warns lus readers ; and by so warning them, 
incurs the censure of Mr. Sedgwick.* 

The other accusation which the Professor urges 
against Locke — that of uverl(X)king 'the faculties of 
moral judgment,' and * depriving' man of his ' moral 
sense' — will best be considered along with his stric- 
tures on Paley's Moral Philosophy; for againstPaley, 
also, the principal charge is that he denies the moral 
sense. 

It is a fact in human nature, that we have moral 

judgments and moral feelings. We judge ceriaia 
actions and dispositions to be right, others wrong : 

* The word Imagination id cnnrently taken iu sach a variety of seuses* 
iliat there 10 some difficulty in nuking uaoof H afcall withont risk of being 
misiuMl«ntood. In one of iti Moeptationi!» Imagination ie not tlio anxiliuj 
nMfelj[> bat the naoeMaiy inetrnniont of BMuon-HAaoiel/, bjr mmmoning 
and keeping before the mind a lively and complete image of the thing to 
be reasoned about. The differences which exist among human beings in 
their capacity of doing this*, and the influence which those difTLTenc+^s 
exercise over the stmndness and comprehensiveness of their thinkin",' far ulties, 
are topi(^ well worthy of an elaborate discusdiou. But of tiiu mode of 
viewuig the subject H^n are no traces in Mr. Sedgwiok*i Ojaoonno. 
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this we call approving and disapproving them. We 
have also feelings of pleasure in the. contemplation of 
the former class of actions and dispositions — feelings 
of dislike and aversion to the latter; which feelings, 
as everybody must be conscious, do not exacUy 
resemble any other of our feelings of pain or 
pleasure. 

Such arc the phenoineDa. Concerning their reahty 
there is no dispute. But there are two theories re- 
specting the origin of these phenomena, which have 
divided philosophers from the earliest ages of philo- 
sophy. One is, that the distinction between right 
and wrong is an ultimate and inexplicable fact; that, 
we perceive this distinction, as we perceive the dis- 
tinction of colours, by a pcsculiar ^ulty; and that 
the pleasures and pains, the desires and aversions, 
consequent upon this perception, are all ultimate facts 
in our nature; as much so as the pleasures and pains, 
or the desires and aversions, of which sweet or bitter 
tastes, pleasing or grating sounds, are the object. 
This is called the theory of the moral sense — ur of 
moral instincts — or of eternal and immutable morality 
— or of intuitive principles of morality — or by many 
other names; to the differences between which, those 
who adopt the theory often attach *^rc'at importance, 
but whicli, for our pi*esent purpose, may all be 
considered as equivalent. 

The other theory is, that the ideas of right and 
wrong, and the feelings which attach themselves to 
those ideas, are not ultimate facts, but may be explained 
and accounted for; are not the result of any peculiar 
law of our nature, but of the same laws on which all 
our other complex ideas and feelings depend : that the 
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distinctioii between moral and immoral acts is not 
a peculiar and inacmtable property in the acts them* 

selves, which we perceive by a sense, as we perceive 
colours by our sense of sight; but flows from the 
ordinary properties of those actions, for the recog- 
nition of wbich we need no other faculty than onr 
intellects and our bodily senses* And the particular 
property in actions, which constitutes them moral or 
immoral, in the opinion of those who hold this theory 
(all of them, at least| who need here be noticed), is the 
influence of those actions, and of the dispositions from 
which they emanate, u}>on huiMiin Iiapplness. 

This theory is sometimes called the theory of 
Utility; and is what Mr. Sedgwick means by ^the 
utilitarian theory of morals.' 

Maintaining this second theory, Mr. Sedgwick calls 
'denying the existence of moral feelings ' (p. 32). 
This is, in the &:st place, misstating the question. 
Nobody denies the existence of moral feelings. The 
feelings exist, manifestly exist, and cannot be denied. 
The questions on wliich there is a difference are — first, 
whether they are simple or complex feelings, and if 
complex, of what etonentaiy feelings they are com- 
posed: which is a question of metaphysics; and 
secondly, what kind of acts and dispositions are the 
proper objects of those feelings; in other wordsj 
what is the principle of morals. These questions, 
and more peculiarly the last, the theory which has 
been termed utilitariaii professes to solve. 

Paley adopted this theory. Mr. Sedgwick, who 
professes the other theory, treats Paley, and all who 
take Palej^s side of the question, with extreme 
contumely. 
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We shall show that Mr. Sedgwick has no right to 
represent Paley as a type of the theory of utility ; 

that lie has failed in refuting even Taley ; and that the 
tone of high moral reprobation which he has assumed 
towards all who adopt that theory is altogether un- 
merited on their part^ and on his, from his extreme 

ignorance of the subject, pecuhaiiy uiibecomiug. 

Those who maintain that human happiness is the 
end and test of morality. are bound to prove that 

the principle is true; but not that Paley under- 
Stood it. No one is entitled to found an argument 
against a principle^ upon the faults or blunders of a 
particular writer who professed to build his system 
upon it, without tjiking notice that the principle may 
be understood differently, and has in fact been under- 
Stood differently by other writers. What would be 
thought of an assailant of Christianily, who should 
judge of its truth or beneficial tendency from the 
views taken of it by the Jesuits, or by the Shakers? 
A doctrine is not judged at all until it is judged 
in its best form. The principle of utility may be 
viewed in as many different li«;ht3 as every other rule 
or principle may. If it be liable to mischievous mis- 
interpretations, this is true of all wvy general, and 
therefore of all first, principles. Whether the ethical 
creed of a follower of utility wUl lead him to moral or 
immoral consequences, depends on what he thinks 
useful; — just as, with a partizan of the opposite doc- 
trine—that of innate conscience — ^it depends on what 
he thinks his conscience enjoins. But either the one 
theory or the other must be true. Instead, tliereiore, 
of cavilling about the abuses and perversions of either, 
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real manliiie-s would consi^st in accepting the true, 
with all its liabilities to abuse and perversion ; and 
then bending the whole force of our intellects to the 
establishment of such secondary and intermediate 
maxims, as may be guides to the bond Jide inquirer in 
the application of the principle, and salutary checks 
to the sophist and the dishonest casuist. 

There are faults in Paley*8 conception of the philo- 
sophy of morals, both in its iouiidations and in its sub- 
sequent stages, which prevent his book from being an 
ezainple of the conclusions justly deducible from the 
doctrine of utility, or of the influences of that doctrine, 
when properly understood, upon the intellect and 
character. 

In the first place, he does not consider utility atf 
itself the source of moral obligation, but as a mere 

index to the will of God, which he regards as the 
ultimate groundwork of all morality, and the origin of 
its binding force. This doctrine (not that utility is 
an index to the will of God, but that it is an index and 
nothing else) we consider as liighly exceptionable; 
and having really many of those bad elFects on tlie 
mind, erroneously ascribed to the principle of utility. 

The only view of the connexion between religion 
and morality which does not annihilate the very idea 
of the latter, is that which considers the Deity as not 
making, but recognising and sanctioning, moral obli- 
gation. In the minds of most English thinkers down 
to the middle of the last century, the idea of duty, 
and that of obedience to God, were so indissolubly 
united, as to be inseparable even in thought : and 
when we consider how in those days religious motives 
and ideas stood in the front of all speculations, it is 
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not wonderful that religion should hare been thought 
to constitute the essence of all obligations to which it 

annexed its sanction. To have incjuired, Why am I 
bound to obey God's will? would, to a Christian of 
that age, have appeared irreyerent. It is a question, 
however, which, as much as any other, requires an 
answer from a Christian philosopher. * Because he 
is my Maker ' is no answer. Why should I obey my 
Maker? From gratitude? Then gratitude is in 
itself obligatory, independently of my Maker's will. 
From reverence and love? But why is he a proper 
object of love and reverence? Not because he is my 
Maker, if I had been made by an evil spirit, ibr 
evil purposes^ my love and reverence (supposing me 
to be capable of such feelings) would have been due, 
not to the evil, but to the good Being. Is it because he 
is just, righteous, merciful ? Then these attributes are 
in themselves good, independently of his pleasure. If 
any person has the misfortune to believe that his 
Creator commands wickedness, more respect is due 
to him for disobeying such imaginary commands, t han 
for obeying them. If virtue would not be virtue 
unless the Creator commanded it — ^if it derive all its 
obligatory force from his wiU — ^there remains no 
ground for obeying him except his power; no motive 
for morality except the selfish one of the hope of 
beaven, or the selfish and slavish one of the fear of 
beU. 

Accordingly, in strict consistency with this \ icw of 
the nature of morality, Paley not only represents the 
proposition that we ought to do good and not harm to 
mankind, as a mere corollary from the proposition 
that God wills their good, and not their harm — but 
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represents the motive to virtue, and the motive which 
constitutes it virtue, as consisting solely in the hope 
of heaven and the fear of hell. 

It does not, however, follow that Paley believed 
mankind to have no feelings except selfish ones. He 
doubtless would have admitted that they are acted 
upon by other motives, or, in the language of 
Bentham and Ilelvetius, that they have other in- 
terests, than merely self-regarding ones. But he chose > 
to say that actions done from those other motives are 
not virtuous. The happiness of mankind, according 
to him, was the end for which mor;ility was enjoined; 
yet lie would not admit any tiling to be morality, when 
the happiness of mankind, or of any of mankind 
except ourselves, is the inducement of it. He 

annexed au arbitrary meaning to tlie word virtue. 
How he came to think this arbitrary meaning the 
right one may be a question. Partly, perhaps, by the 
habit of thinking and talking of morality under the 
metaphor of a law. In the notion of a law, the idea 
of the command of a superior, enforced by penalties, 
is of course the main element.* 

If Paley's ethical system is thus unsound in its 
foundations, the spirit which runs through the details 
is no less exceptionable. Tt is, indeed, such as to 
prove, that neither the character nor the objects of 
the writer were those of a philosopher. There is none 
of the single-minded earnestness for truth, whatever 
it may be — ^the intrepid defiance of prejudice, the firm 
resolve to look all consequences in the face, which 
the word philosopher supposes, and without which 
nothing worthy of note was ever accomplished in 
moral or political philosophy. One bees throughout 
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that he has a particular set of conclusions to come to, 
and will not, perhaps cannot, allow himself to let in 
any premises which would interfere with them. His 

book is one of a class wliich has since beconir 
very numerous, and is likely to become still more so 
—an apology for commonplace* Not to lay a solid 
foundation, and erect an edifice over it suited to the 
professed ends, but to construct pillars, and insert 
them under the existing structure, was Paley's object. 
He took the doctrines of practical morals which he 
found current. Mankind were, about that time, 
ceasing to consider mere use nvA wont, or even 
the ordinary special pleading from texts of scripture, 
as sufficient warrants for these common opinions, and 
were demanding something like a philosophic basis 
for them. This philosophic basis, Paley, consciously 
or unconsciously, made it his endeavour to sup- 
ply. The skill with which his book was adapted to 
satisfy this want of the time, accounts for the 
popularity which attended it, notwithstanding the 
absence of that generous and inspiring tone, which 
gives so much of their usefulness as well as of their 
charm to the writings of Plato, and Locke, and 
Fenelon, and which mankind are accustomed to pre- 
tend to admire, whether they really respond to it or 
not. 

When an author starts with such an object, it is of 
little consequence what premises he sets out fix>m. 

In adopting the principle of utility, P^ey, we have 
no doubt, followed the convictions of his intellect; 
but if he had started from any other principle, we 
have as little doubt that he would have arrived at the 

very same conclusions. These conclusions, nauu ly, 
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the received maxims of his time, were (it would 
have been strange if they were not) accordant in. 

many points with those which philosophy would 
have dictated. But had they been accordant on ail 
points, that was not the way in which a philosopher 
would have dealt with them. 

The only deviation from commonplace which has 
ever been made an accusation (for all departures from 
commouplace arc made accusation*^) ngainst Paley*s 
moral system, is that of too readily allowing excep- 
tions to important rules; and this Mr. Sedgwick 
(loe.s not fail to lay hold of, and endeavour, as others 
have done before him, to fix it upon the principle of 
utility as an immoral consequence. It is, however, im- 
putable to the very same cause which we have already 
pointed out. Along \vith the prevailing maxims, 
Paley borrowed the prevailing hixity in tlieir applica- 
tion. He had not only to mf^ntain existing doctrines, 
but to save the credit of existing practices also. He 
found in his countrv'> morality (especially its poli- 
tical morality), modes ot conduct universally preva- 
lent, and applauded by all persons of station and 
consideration, but which, being acknowledged viola- 
tions of great moral principles, could only be defended 
as cases of exception, resting on special grounds of 
expediency; and the only expediency which it was 
possible to ascribe to them was political expediency — 
that is, conduciveness to the interests of the ruling 
powers. To this, and not to the tendencies of the 
principle of utility, is to be ascribed the lax morality 
taught by Paley, and justly objected to by Mr. Sedg- 
"^viek, on the subject of lies, of subscriptions to articles, 
of the abuses of influence in the British constitution, 

VOL. I. K 
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and various other topics. The principle of utility 
leads to no such conclusions. Let us be permitted to 
add that^ if it did, we should not of late years have 
heard so much in reprobation of it from all manner of 
persons, and from none more than from the sworn 
defenders of those very malpractices. 

When an inquirer knows beforeh^d the conclu- 
sions which he is to come to, he is not likely to seek 
far for grounds to rest them upon. Accordingly, the 
considerations of expediency upon which Paley fouudii 
his moral rules, are almost all of the most obvious 
and vulgar kind. In estimating the consequences of 
actions, in order to obtain a measure of their morality, 
there are always two sets of considerations involved: 
the consequences to the outward interests of the 
parties concerned (including the agent himself); and 
the consequences to the characters of the same per- 
sons, and t'> tlieir outward interests so far as dc})en- 
dent on their characters. In the estimation of the ^rst 
of these two classes of considerations, there is in 
general not much difficulty, nor much room for dif- 
ference of opinion. The actions which are directly 
hurtful, or directly useful, to the outward interests of 
oneself or of other people, are easily distinguished, 
sufficiently at least £ar the guidance of a private indi- 
vidual. The rights of individuals, which other indi- 
viduals ought to respect, over external thinGfs, are in 
general sufficiently pointed out by a few plain rules, 
and by the laws of one's country. But it often happens 
that an essential part of the morality or immorality 
of an action or a rule of action consists in its influ- 
ence upon the agent's own mind : upon his suscepti- 
bilities of pleasure or pam, upon the general direction 
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of his thoughts^ feelings, and imagination^ or upon 
some particular association. Many actions^ moreover^ 

produce efFecLs upon tlic character oi" other persons 
besides the agent. In all these cases there will natu- 
rally bo as much difference in the moral judgments of 
different persons, as there is in their views of human 
nature, and of the formation of character. Clear and 
comprehensive views of education and human cultux e 
must therefore precede, and form the basis of, a 
philosophy of morals; nor can the latter subject ever 
be understood, but in proportion as tlie former is 
so. For tins, much yet remains to be done. Even 
the materials, though abundant, are not complete. 
Of those which exist, a large proportion have never 
yet found their way into the writings of philosophers; 
but are to be gathered, on the one hand, from actual 
observers of mankind; on the other, from those auto- 
biographers, end from those poets or novelists, who 
have spoken out unreservedly, from their own expe- 
rience, any true human feeling. To collect together 
these materials, and to add to them, will be a labour 
for successive generations. But Paley, instead of 
having brought from the philosophy of education and 
character any new W^ht to illuminate the subject of 
morals, has not even availed himself of the lights 
which had already been thrown upon it from that 
source. He, in iact^ had meditated little on this 
branch of the subject, and had no ideas in relation to 
it, but the commonest and most superficial. 

Thus much we have been induced to say, rather 
from the importance of the subject, than for the sake 
of a just estimate of Paloy, which is a matter of in- 
ferior conse<juence; still less for the sake of repelling 

k2 
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Mr. Sedgwick's onslaught, which, as we shall soon see, 
might have been more summarily disposed of. 

Mr, Sedgwick's objections to the principle of utility 
are of two kinds — ^first, that it is not true; secondly, 

that it is dangerous, degrading, and so forth. Wliut 
he says against its truth, when picked out fi'om a 
hundred different places, and brought together, would 
fill about three pages, leaving about tweniy consisting 
of attacks upon its tendency. This already looks ill; 
for, after all, the truth or falsehood of the principle is 
the main point. When, of a dissertation on any con- 
troverted question, a small part only is employed in 
proving the author's own opinion, a large part in 
ascribing odious consequences to the opposite opinion, 
we are apt to think either that, on the former point, 
there was not very much to be said ; or, if there was, 
that the author is not very well qualified to say it. 
One thing is certain; that if an opinion have ever 
such mischievous consequences, that cannot prevent 
any thinking person from believing it, if the evidence 
is in its favour. Unthinking persons, indeed, if they 
are very soknuily assured that an opinion has mis- 
chievous conse([ueuces, may be frightened from ex- 
amining the evidence. When, therefore, we find that 
this mode of dealing with an opinion is the favourite 
one — is resorted to in preference to the other, and 
.with greater vehemence, and at greater length — ^we 
conclude that it is upon unthinking rather than upon 
•think] 11 persons that the author calculates upon 
making an inij)re>sion ; or else, that he himself is one 
of the former chiss of persons — that his own judgment 
is determined, less by evidence presented to his im- 
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derstanding, than by the repugnancy of the opposite 
opinion to his partialities and afiections; and that, 
perceiving clearly the opinion to be one which it 
would be painful to him to adopt, he has been easily 
satisfied with reasons for rejecting it. 

All that the Professor says to disprove the prin- 
ciple of utility, and to prove the existence of a moral 
sense, is found in the foUowing paragraph : — 

' Let it Dot be said that our moral sentiments are f^iiper* 
induced by seeing and tracing the consequences of crime. 
The assertion is not truei The early sense of shame comes 
before sadi trains of thought^ and is not^ therefore, caused by 
them ; and milHons, in all ages of the world, have grown up 
as social beings and moral ageuts, amenable to the laws of 
€rod and man, who never traced or thought of tracing tlie 
consequences of their actions, nor ever referred them to any 
standard of utility. Nor let it be said that the moral sense 
comes of mere teaching — that right and wrong pass as mere 
words^ first from the lips of the mother to the child, and then 
from man to man ; and that we grow up with moral judgments 
gradually ingrafted in us from without^ by the long-heard 
lessons of praise and blame, by the experience of fitness, or 
the sanction of the law. I repeat that the statement is not 
true — that our moral perceptions show themselves not in any 
such order as this. The question is one of feeling ; and the 
moral feelings aie often strongest in very early Ufe, before 
moral rules or legal sanctions have <>iicm been thouglit of. 
Again, what are we to understand by teaching? Teaching 
implies capacity : one can be of no use without tlie other. 
A faculty of the soul may be called forth, brought to light» 
and matured ; bat cannot be created, any more than we can 
create a new psrticie of matter, or invent a new law of 
natnrsi' — 62, 53. 

The substance of the last three sentences is repeated 
at somewhat greater length shortly after (pp. 54, 55 ), 
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in a passage from which we need only qnote ihe fol- 
lowing words : — ' No training (however greatly it may 
change an individual mind) can create a new faculty, 
any more than it can give a new Ofgan of sense.' 
In many other parts of the Discourse, the same argu- 
ments are alluded to, but no new ones are introduced. 

Let us, then, examine these arguments. 

First, the Prctfessgr says, or seems to say, that our 
moral sentiments cannot be generated by experience 
of consequences, because a child feels the sense of 
shame before he has any experience of comecjuences ; 
and likewise because millions of perscHiB grow up, 
have moral feelmgs, and live morally, \who never 
traced, or thought of tracing, the ( on sequences of 
their actions,' but who yet, it seems, arc su^ered to 
go at large, which we thought was not usually the 
case with persons who never think of the consequences 
of their actions. The Professor continues — 'who never 
traced, or thought of tracing, the consequences of their 
actions, nor ever referred them to any standard of 
utility/ 

Secondly; that our moral feelings cannot arise from 
teaching, because those feelings are often strongest in 
very early life* 

Thirdly ; that our moral feelings cannot arise from 
teaching, because teaching can only caU forth a faculty, 
but cannot create one. 

Let us first consider the singular allegation, that 
the sense of shame in a]^child precedes all experience 
of the consequences of actions. Is it not astounding 
that such an assertion should be ventured upon by 
any j^erson of sane mm d? At what period in a 
child's life, after it is capable of forming the idea of 
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an action at all, can it be without experience of tlic 
con.>?equences of actions? As soon as it has the idea 
of one person striking another, is it not aware that 
striking prodaces pain? As soon as it has the idea of 
being commanded hy its parent, has it not the notion 
that, by not doing wiiat is cominuiidt'd, it will excite 
the parent's displeasure? A child's knowledge of the 
simple £ict (one of the earliest he becomes acquainted 
with), that some acts produce pain and others 
pleasure, is called ])\ poni[H3us names, * seeing and 
tracing the consequences oi crime,' ' trains of thought,' 
*' referring actions to a standard,' terms which imply 
continued reflection and large abstractions ; and be- 
cause these terms are absurd when used of u child or 
an uneducated person, we are to conclude that a child 
or an uneducated person has no notion that one thing 
is caused by another. As well might it be said that 
a child requires an instinct to tell him that he has ten 
fingers, because he knows it before he has ever 
thought of ^making arithmetical computations/ 
Though a child is not a jurist or a moral philo- 
sopher (to whom alone the Professor's phrases would 
be properly applicable), he has the idea of himself 
hurting or offending some one, or of ^me one hurting 
or annoying him. These are ideas which precede 
any sense of shame in doing wrong; and it is out of 
these elements, and not out of abstractions, that the 
supporters of the theory of utility contend that the 
idea of wrong, and our feelings of disapprobation of 
it, are originally formed. Mr. Sedgwick's argument 
resembles one we often hear, that the principle of 
utility must be laise, because it supposes morality to 
be founded on the good of society, an idea too com- 
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plex for the majority of mankind, who look only to 
the particular persons concerned. Why, none but 
those who mingle in public transactions, or whose 
example is likely to have extensive influence, have 
any occasion to look beyond the particular persons 
concerned. Morality, for all other people, consist:' in 
doing good and refrain in;^ fVoni harm, to themselves 
and to those who immediately surround them. As 
soon as a child has the idea of voluntarily producing 
pleasure or pain to any one person, he has an accu- 
rate notion of utility. When he afterwards gradually 
rises to the very complex idea of ^ society/ and learns 
in what manner his actions may affisct the interests 
of other persons than those who are present to his 
sight, his conceptions of utility, and of right and 
wrong founded on utility, undergo a corresponding 
enlargement, but receive no new element. 

Again, if it were ever so true that the sense of 
shame iii a child precedes all knowledge of conse* 
quences, what is that to the question respecting a 
moral sense? ^ Is the sense of shame the same thing 
with a moral sense? A child is ashamed of doing 
what he is told is wrong; but so is he also ashamed 
of doing what he knows is right, if he expects to be 
laughed at for doing it; he is ashamed of being duller 
than another child, of being ugly, of being poor, of 
not having fine clothes, of not being able to run, or 
wrestle, or box so well as another. He is ashamed of 
whatever causes him to be thought less of by the 
persons who sun uuud him. This fueling of shame is 
accounted for by obvious associations; but suppose 
it to be innate, what would that prove in favour of a 
moral sense? If all that Mr. Sedgwick can show for 
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a moral sense is tlie sense of shame, it might well be 
su|qpo8ed that all our moral seDtiments are the result 
of opinions which come to us from without; since the 

sense of sliaine so obviously ioUows the opinion of 
others, and, at least in early years, is wholly deter- 
mined by it. 

On the Professor's first argument no more needs 

here be said. His second is the following : thiit 
moral feelings cannot ^ come of mere teaching,* be* 
<»use they do not grow up gradually, but are often 
strongest in very early life. 

Now, this is, in the first place, a mistaking of the 
matter in dispute. The Professor is not arguing 
with MandeviUe, or with the rhetoricians in Plato. 
Nobody, with whom he is concerned, says that moral 
feelings * come ui mere teaching.' It is not pretended 
that they are factitious and artificial associations, 
inculcated by parents and teachers purposely to 
further certain social ends, and no more congenial to 
our natural feelings than the contrary associations. 
The idea of the pain of another is naturally painful ; 
the idea of the pleasure of another is naturally plea* 
surable. From this fact in our natural constitution, 
all our affectioTis both of love and aversion towards 
human beings, in so far as they are different from 
those we entertain towards mere inanimate objects 
which are pleasant or disagreeable to us, are held, by 
the best teachers of the theory of utility, to originate . 
In this, the unselfish part of our nature, lies a founda- 
tion, even independently of inculcation from without, 
for the generation of moral feelings. 

But if, because it is not inconsistent with the con- 
stitution of our nature that moral feelings should 
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grow up independently of teaching, Mr. Sedgwick 
wonld infer that they generally do so^ or that teach- 

ing is not the source of alm^'jst all the moral feeling 
which exists in the world, his assertion is a piece of 
sentimentality completely at variance with the facts. 
If by saying that ^ moral feelings are often strongest 
in very early life/ Mr. Sedgwick means that th^jy are 
strongest in children, he only proves his ignorance of 
children. Young children have ai^ions, but not 
moral feelings; and children whose will is never 
resisted, never acquire them. There is no selfishness 
equal to that oi children, as every one who is ac- 
quainted with children well knows. It is not the 
hard, cold selfishness of a grown person, for the most 
affectionate children have it where their affection is 
not supplying a counter-impulse; but the most selfish 
of grown persons does not come up to a child in 
the reckless seizing of any pleasure to himself, regard- 
less of the consequences to others. The pains of 
others, though naturally painful to us, are not so 
until we have realized them by an act of imagination, 
implying voluntary attention ; and that no very young 
child ever pays, while under the impulse of a present 
desire. If a child restrains the indulgence of any 
wish, it is either from aiffection or sympathy, which 
are quite other feelings than those of mordity; or 
else (whatever Mr. Sedgwick may think) because he 
has been taught to do so. And lie only learns the 
habit gradually, and in proportion to the assiduity 
and skill of the teadiing. 

The assertion that * moral feelings are often 
strongest in very early life/ is true in no sense but 
one, which confirms what it is brought to refute. 
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The time of life at which moral feelings are apt to be"^ 

strongest, is the a<?e when we cease to be merely 
members of our own families, and begin to have 
intercourse with the world ; that is, when the teach* ! 
ing has continued longest in one direction, and has \ 
not commenced in any other direction. When we : 
go forth into the world, and meet with teaching, both y 
by precept and example, of an opposite tendency to / 
that which we have been used to, the feeling begins ) 
to weaken. Is this a sign of its being wholly inde- 
pendent of .teaching ? Has a boy, quietly educated 
in a weU-regulated home, or one who has been at a 
public school, the>trongest moral feelings? 

Enough has jn'oLabiy been said on the Professor's 
second argument. His third is, that teaching may 
strengthen our natural facultiea, and call forth those 
which are powerless because untried; but cannot 
create a faculty which does not exist; cannot, there- 
lore, have created the moral faculty. 

It is surprising that Mr. Sedgwick should not see 
that lus argument begs the question in dispute. To 
prove that our moral judgments are innate, he 
assumes that they proceed from a distinct faculty. . 
But this is precisely what the adherents of the . 
principle of utility deny. They contend that the 
morality of actions is perceived by the same iuculLies 
by which we perceive any other of the qualities of 
actions, namely, our intellects and our senses. They 
hold the capacity of perceiving moral distinctions to 
be no more a distinct faculty than the capacity of 
trying causes, or of making a speech to a jury. This 
last is a very peculiar power, yet no one says that it 
must have^pre-ezisted in Sir James Scarlett before he 
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was called to the bar, because teaching and practice 

cannot create a new faculty. They can create a new 
power; and a faculty is but a finer name for a power. 
Mr, Sedgwick loses sight of the very meaning of 
the word faculty— /octJftM. He talks of a faculty 
* powerless because untri(jd.' A power powerless!* 

The only colour for representing our moral judg- 
ments as the result of a peculiar part of our nature, is 
that our feelings of moral approbation and disappro- 
bation are really peculiar feelings. But is it not 
notorious that peculiar feelings, unlike any others 
which we have experience of, are created by associa- 
tion every day? What does the Professor think of 
the feelings of ambition ; the desire of power over our 
fellow-creatures, and the pleasure of its possession and 
exercise? These are peculiar feeUnga. But they are 
obviously generated by the law of association, from 
the connexion between power over our feUow- 
creaturcs, and the gratification of almost all our other 
inclinations. What will the Professor say of the 
chivalrous point of honour? What of the feelings of 
envy and jealousy? What of the feelings of the nuser 
to liis gold? Who ever looked upon these last as the 
subject of a distinct natural faculty? Their origin 
in assodation is obvious to all the world. Yet they 
ara feelings as peculiar, as unlike any other part of 
our nature, as the feelings of conscience. 

It will hardly be believed that what we have now 
answered is all that Mr. Sedgwick advances, to prove 

* We ciiinot Wp refemag ^ 'Bt6SBum bftok to Lodccii taA io tlmt 
veij duipter 'On Power' which he singles out tot peculiar objurgation. 
We reoommend to his special attentioa the aidiiunible remerke in that <^aptet 
on the abnee of the word ' ikoult/.' ' 
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the principle of utility untrue; yet such is the fact. 
Let us now see whether he is more successful in prov- 
ing the pernidous consequences of the principle, and 
the * degrading effect * • which it produces * on the 
temper and couduet of those who adopt it.* 

The Professor's talk is more indetinite, and the few 
ideas he has are more overlaid with declamatory 
phrases, on this point, than even on the preceding one. 
We can, however, descry through the mist some faint 
semblance of two tangible objections: one, that the 
principle of utility is not suited to man's capacity — 
that if we were ever so desirous of applying it cor- 
rectly, we should not be capable; the other, that it 
debases the moral practice of those who adopt it — 
which seems to imply (strange as the assertion is) 
that the adoption of it as a principle is not consistent 
with an attempt to apply it correctly. 

We must quote Mr. Sedgwick's very words, or it 
would hardly be believed that we quote him fairly 

' Independently of the ba4. effects prodaoed on the moral 
ehancter of man, by a system which makes expediency (in 
whatever sense the word Be used) the test of right and wrong, 
we may affirm, on a more general view, that the rale itself is 

utterly uiilitttjci to lus capacity. Feehle as man may be, he 
loniis a link in a chain ui moral caubes, ascending to tiie 
throne of God ; and trifling as his iudividiial acts may seein, 
be tries in vain to follow out their consequences as they go 
down into the countless ages of coming time. Viewed in this 
light, every act of man is woven into a moral system, ascend' 
ing through the past — descending to the future — and precon- 
ceived in the mind of the Almighty. Nor does this notion, 
as fiir as regards ourselveB, end in mere quietism and neces- 
sity. For we know right from wrong, and haye that liberty 
of action which impfies responsibility ; and, as far as we are 
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allowed to look into the ways of Providence, it aeems com- 
patible with his attributes to use the Toluiitaiy acts of created 
beings^ as second causes in working out the ends of his own 
will. Leaving, however, out of question that stumbling* 
block which the prescience of God has often thrown in the 
way of feeble and doubting minds, we arc, at legist, certain, 
that man has not foiek now ledge to trace the consequences of 
a single action of his own ; and hence that utility (in the 
highest sense of which the word is capable) in, as a test of 
light and wrong, unfitted to his understanding, and therefore 
worthless in its application.' — ^pp« 63, 64. 

Mr. SedgNvick appears to be one of that numerous 
class who never take the trouble to set before them- 
selves fairly an opinion which they have an aversion 
to. Who ever said that it was necessary to foresee 
all the consequences of each iudividual action, * as 
they go dmvn into the countless ages of coming time?* 
Some of the consequences of an action are accidental; 
others are its natural result, according to the known 
laws of the universe. The former, for the most part, 
cannot be foreseen ; but the wliole course of human 
life is founded upon the fact that the latter can. In 
what reliance do we ply our several trades — ^in what 
reliance do we buy or sell, eat or drink, write books 
or read them, walk, ride, speak, think, except on our 
foresight of the consequences of those actions? The 
commonest person lives according to maxims of 
prudence wholly founded on fbresight of conse- 
quences ; and we are told by a wise man from Cam- 
bridge, that the foresight of consequences, as a rule to 
guide ourselves by, is impossible ! Our foresight of 
^consequences is not perfect. Is anything else in our 
constitution perfect? Est quodamprodire ienus, si non 
datur ultra : Non possis octdo quantum contendere 
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Lyne$us ; Nan tamen iddreo cerUemnas l^i)pu8 invngi. 

If the Professor quarrels witli bucli means of guiding 
our conduct as we are gifted with, it is incumbent on 
him to show that, in point of £act, we have been pro* 
vided with better. Does the moral sense, allowing 
its existence, point out any surer priictieal rules? If 
so, let us have them in black and white. If nature 
has given us rules which suffice lor oar conduct, 
without any consideration of the probable conse- 
quences of our actions, produce them. But i^o; for 
two thousand years, nature's moral code has been a 
topic for declamation, and no one has yet produced a 
single chapter of it: nothing bat a few elementary 
generalities, which are the mere alphabet of a morality 
founded upon utility. Hear Bishop Butler, the 
oracle of the moral sense schooli and whom oar 
author quotes: — 

* However much men may have disputed about the nature 
of virtue, and whatever ground lor doubt there may be about 
particulars, yet in general there is an universally acknowledged 
standard of it. It is that which all ages and all countries 
have made a profession of in public ; it is that which every 
man you meet puis on the show of; it is that which the 
primary anil fundalmental laws of all civil oonstitutions over 
the &ce of the earth make it their businesB and endeavour to 
enforce the practice of upon mankind : namely, justice, veia- 
city, and regard to the common good.' — p. 130. 

Mr. Sedgwick praises Butler for not being more 
explanatory.* Did Butler, then, or does Hr. Sedg* 

• ' Here every t li in gays lie, • remains ijulcflnite : yet all the successivo 
propositions have their meaning'-. The author knew well that the things 
he had to deal with were indehtiite, and that he could tiut fetter them in 
the langui^e of a formal definition, wHhoat Tiolating their natare. Bat 
how whall has lieeD ilia namber of monl wrtien who have understood the 
feel Tiloe of this fiirbetniioer 

K 
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wick, seriously believe that mankind have not suf- 
ficient foresight of consequences to perceive the 

advantage of * justice, veracity, and regard to the • 
common good.''' That, without a peculiar faculty, 
they would not be able to see that these qualities are 
useful to them? 

When, indeed, the question arises, tr^a^ {9 justice? 
— that is, what are those claims of others which we 
are bound to respect? and what ia the conduct re- 
quired by ^ r^[ard to the common good?' the solutions 
which we can deduce from our foresight of conse- 
(juences are not infallible. But let any one try those 
which he can deduce from the moral sense. Can he 
deduce any ? Show us, written in the human heart, 
any answer to ^lese questions. Bishop Butler gives 
np the point; and Mr. Sedg^s iek piaiseshini for doing 
so. When Mr. Sedgwick wants something definite, 
to oppose to the indefiniteness of a morality founded 
on utility, he has recourse not to the moral sense, but 
to Christianity. With such fairness as this does he 
hold the balance between the two principles : he sup* 
poses his moral*sense man provided with all the 
guidance which can be derived from a revelation 
from heaven, and \i\> uiilitarian destitute of any sucli 
help. When one sees the question so stated, one can- 
not wonder at any conclusion. Need we say that 
Revelation, as a means of supplying the uncertainty of 
human judgment, is as open to one of the two parties 
as to the other? Need we say that Paley, the very 
author who, in this Discourse, is treated as the repre- 
sentative of the utilitarian system, appeals to Revela- 
tion throughout? and obtains no credit from ^Ir. 
Sedgwick for it, but the contrary; for Revelation, it 
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seems, may be referred to in aid of the moral sense, 

but not to as??ist or rectify our judgments of utility. 

The truth, however, is, that Revelation (if by 
Revelation be meant the New TestameDt)| as Paley 
justly observed, enters little into the details of ethics. 
Christianity does not deliver a code of morals, any 
more tlian a code of laws. Its practical morality is 
altogether indefinite, and was meant to be so. This 
indefiniteness has been considered by some of the 
ablest defenders of Christianity as one of its most 
signal merits, and amnif]^ the strongest proofs of its 
divine origin : being tiie quality which fits it to be an 
universal religion, and distinguishes it both from the 
Jewish dispensation, and from all other religions, 
which as they invariably enjoin, under their most 
awful sanctions, acts which are only locally or tem- 
porarily useful, are in their own nature local and 
temporary. Christianity, on the contrary, influences 
the conduct by shaping the character itself : it aims 
at so elevating and purifying the desires, that there 
shall be no hindrance to the fultiiment of our duties 
when recognised ; but of what our duties are, at least 
in regard to outward acts, it says very little but what 
moralists in general have said. If, therefore, we 
. would have any dctinite morality at all, we must per- 
force resort to that * foresight of consequences,' of the 
difficulties of which the Professor has so formidable 
an idea. 

But this talk about uncertainty is mere exaggeration. 
There would be great uncertainty if each individual 
had all to do for himself, and only his own experience 
to guide him. But we are not so situated. Every 

one directs himself in morality, as in all his conduct, 

VOL. 1. L 
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BO* by his own unaided foresight, but by the accumu- 
lated wisdom of all former nges, embodied in tradi- 
tional aphorisms. So strong is the disposition to 
submit to the authority of such traditions, and so 
little danger is there, in most conditions of mankind, 
of erring on the other side, tliat the ubsurdest cus- 
toms are perpetuated through a lapse of ages from 
no other cause. A hundred millions of human beings 
think it the most esalted virtue to swing by a hook 
before an idol, and the most dreadful pollution to 
drink cow-broth — only because their forefatliers 
thought so. A Turk thinks it the height of indecency 
for women to be seen in the streets unveiled ; and 
when he is told that in some countries this happens 
without any evil result, he shakes his head and says, 
' If you hold butter to the fire it will melt.' Did 
not many generations of the most educated men in 
Europe believe every line of Aristotle to be infallible? 
So difficult is it to break loose from a received opinion. 
The progress of experience, and the growth of the 
human intellecti succeed but too slowly in correcting 
and improving traditional opinions. There is little 
fear, truly, that the mass of mankind should insist 
upon ' tracing the consequences of actions* by their 
own unaided lights; — they are but too ready to let it 
be done for them once for all, and to think they have 
nothing to do with rules of 'morality (as Tory 
writers say they have with the laws) but to obey 
them. 

Mr. Sedgwick is master of the stock phrases of 
those who know nothing of the principle of utility 

but the name. To act upon rules of conduct, of 
which utility is recognised as the basis, he calls 
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'waiting fop tke calculations of utiHty*— -a thing, 
accordiT>g to him, in itself immoral, since ' to hesitate 
is to rebel.' On the same principle, navigating by 
rule instead of by instinct, might be called waiting 
for the calculations of astronomy. There seems no 
absolate necessity for putting off the calculations 
until the ship is in the midrlle of the South Sea. 
Because a sailor lias not verified all the computations 
in the Nautical Almanac, does he therefore ^ hesitate' 
to use it? 

Thus far ^Ir. Sedgwick on the difficulties of the 
principle of utility, when we mean to apply it 
honestly. But he further charges the principle with 
having a * debasing* and * degrading' effect. 

A word like • debasing,' applied to anytliing which 
acts upon the mind, may mean several things. It 
may mean, making us unprincipled ; regardless of the 
rights and feelings of other people. It may mean, 
making us slavish; spiritless, submissive to injury or 
insult; incapable of asserting our own rights, and 
vindicating the just independence of our minds and 
actions. It may mean, making us cowardly; slothful; 
incapable of bearing pain, or nerving ourselves to 
exertion for a worthy object. It may mean, making 
us narrow-minded; pusillanimous, in Hobbes*s sense 
of the word: too intent upon little things to feel 
rightly about great ones: incapable of having our 
imagination fired by a grand object of contemplation ; 
incapable of thinking, feeling, aspiring, or acting, 
on any but a small scale. An opinion whicli pro- 
duced any of these effects upon the mind would be 
rightly called debasinfr. But when, without proving, 
or even in plain terms asserting, that it produces 

L 2 
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these effects, or any effects which he can make dis- 
tinctly understood, a man merely says of an opiiiiuii 
that it is debasing, — all he really says is, that he has 
a feeling, which he cannot esactly describe, bat upon 
which he valaes himself, and to which the opinion is 
in some way or utliLr offensive. Wliat deiiiiite pro- 
position concerning the effect of any doctrine on 
the mind can be extracted from such a passage as 
this?— 

* If expediency be the measure of right, and every one 
claim the libet ty of judgment, virtue and vice have tio lunger 
any fixed relations to the moral condition of man, but change 
with the fluctuatioiis of opinion. Not only are his actions 
tainted by prejudice and passion, but his rule of lifa^ ander 
this system, must be tainted-in like degree— must be brought 
down to its own level : for he will no longer be able, com- 
patibly with his principlea, to separate the rule from its appli- 
cation. No high and unvarying standard of morality, whioh 
his heart approves, however infirm his practice, will be offered 
to his thoughts. But his bad passions will continue to do 
their work in bending him to the earth ; and unle^ he be 
held upright by the strong power of religion (an extrinsic 
power which I am not now considering), he will inevitably be 
carried down, by a degrading standard of action, to a sordid 
and grovelling life. It may perhaps be said, that we aie 
arguing agunst a rule, only from its misapprehension and 
abuses But we reply, that every precept is pracdcally bad 
when its abuse is natural and inevitable — that the system of 
utility brings down virtue from a heavenly throne^ and places 
her on an earthly tribunal, where her decisions, no longer sup- 
ported by any holy sanction, are distorted by judicial igno- 
rance, and tainted by base passion." — p. 63. 

What does this tell us? First, that if utility be 

tlie standard, different persons may have different 
opuiious on morality. This is the talk about uncer- 
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taintji which has been already disposed of. Next, 
that where there is uncertainty, men's passions wiU 
bias their judgment. Granted; this is one of the 
evils of our condition, and must be borne with. We 
do not diminish it by pretending that nature tells as 
what is right, when nobody ever ventures to set 
down what nature tells us, nor ulFects to expound her 
laws in any way but by an appeal to utility. All 
that the remainder of the passage does, is to repeat, 
in various phrases, that Mr. Sedgwick feels such a 
* standard of action* to be 'degrading;* that Mr. 
Sedgwick feels it to be * sordid' and ' grovelling.' If 
so, nobody can compel Mr. Sedgwick to adopt it. If 
he feels it debasing, no doubt it would be so to him. 
But until he is able to show some reason why it must 
be so to others, may we be permitted to suggest, that 
perhaps the cause of its being so to himself, is only 
that he does not understand it? 
Bead this : — 

* Christianity ooasideis every act grounded on mere worldly 
oonsequenceB as built on a false foundation. The mainspriog 
of every virtue is placed by it in the afifections, called into 

renewed strength by a feeling of self-abasement — by gratitude 
for an immortal benefit — by communion with God — and by 
the hopes of ever]a^tiyg life. Humility is the foiiiulation of 
the Christian's honour — distrust of self is tiie ground of his 
strength — and his religion tells him that every work, of man 
10 counted worthless in the sight of heaven, as the means of 
his pardon or the price of bis redemption. Yet it gives him a 
pure and perfect rule of life; and does not for an instant 
exempt him from the duty of obedience to his rule : for it 
ever aims at a purgation of the moral fikculties^ and a renewal 
of the defaced image of God ; and its moral precepts have an 
everlasting sauctioii. And thus does Christian love become 
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an cfOcieut and abiding principle — not tested hj the world, 
but above the world ; yet reaching the life-spring of every 
virtuous deed, and producing in its season a harvest of good 
and uoble works inoomparablj more abundant than ever rose 
from any other soil. 

'The utUitarian scheme starts, on the contiaiy, ¥rith an 
abrogation of the anthoritj of oonscienoe — a rejection of the 
moral feelings as the test of right and wrong. From first to 
laBt, it is in bondage to the world, measuring every act by a 
■worldly standard, and estimating its value by worldly conse- 
quences. Virtue becomes a question of calculation — a matter 
of profit or loss ; and if man gain licaven at all on snch a 
BYstcm, it must be by arithmetical (ietails — the computation 
of his daily work — the balance of his moral ledger. A cou- 
closion such as this offends against the spirit breathing in every 
page of the book of life; yet is it fairly drawn frun the 
piindple of utility. It appears^ indeed, not only to have 
been foreseen by Faley, but to have been accepted by him — ^a 
striking instance of the tenacity with which man ever clings 
to system, and is ready to embrace even its monstrous conse- 
quences rather than believe that he has himself been building 
on a wrong fuuudation/ — ^pp. 66, 67. 

lu a note, he adds,— 

' The following are the passages here referred to: — 

* 'The Ohristian religion hath not ascertained the pndae 
qwmt ity of wriue necessary to salvation.' 

* * It has been said, that it can never be a just economy of 
Providence to aiimiL one part of maiikiii*j into heaven, and 
condemn the other to hell ; since there must be very little to 
choose between the worst man who is received into heaven, 
and the best who is excluded. And how know we, it might 
be answered, but that there may be as little to choose in thttr 
conflitioiis C — Moral FhUosophy, book i. ch. 7. 

*In the latter yesn of his life, Paley would, I believe, 
have been inoapiJiile of uttering or conceiving sentimentB 
«ich M these.' 
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So that a * purgation of the moral faculties' ia 
necessary : the moral feelings require to be corrected. 

Yet the moral feelings are * the test of right and 
wrong and whoever ' rejects' thcni as a test, must 
be called hard names. But we do not want to con- 
vict Mr. Sedgwick of inconsistency; we want to get 
at his meaning. Have we come to it at last? The 
gravamen of the charge against the principle of 
utility seems to lie in a word. Utility is a worldly 
standard; and estimates every act by worldly con- 
sequences. 

Like most persons who arc spcakinir from their 
feelings only, on a subject on wliicii tlicy iiuve never 
seriously thought, the Professor is imposed upon by 
words. He is carried away by an ambiguity. To 
make his assertion about the ivorhlli7ic.ss of the 
Standard of utility, true, it must be understood in 
one sense ; to make it have the invidious effect which 
is intended, it must be understood in another. By 
' worldly,' does he mean to imply what is commonly 
meant when the word is used as a reproach — an 
undue regard to interest in the vulgar sense, our 
wealth, power, social position, and the like, our com- 
mand over agreeable outward objects, and over the 
opinion and good offices of other people? If so, to 
call utility a worldly standard is to misrepresent the 
doctrine* It is not true tliat utility estimates actions 
by this sort of consequences; it estimates them by 
all their consequences. If he means that the prin- 
ciple of utility regards only (to use a scholastic dis- 
tinction) the djective consequences of actions, and 
omits the subjective; attends to the effects on our 
outward condition, and that of other people, too 
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much — to those on our internal sources of happiness 

or unhappiness, too little; this criticism is, as we 
have already remarkLcl, in some degree applicable to 
Paley ; but to charge thi^ blunder upon the principle 
of utility, would be to say, that if it is your rule to 
judge of a thing by its consequences, you mil judge 
only by a portion of them. Again, if ^Ir. Sedgwick 
meant to speak of a Svorldly standard' in contra- 
distinction to a religious standard, and to say that if 
we adopt the principle of utility, we cannot admit 
religion as a sanction for it, or cannot attach impor- 
tance to religious motives or feelings, the assertion 
would be simply false, and a gross injustice even to 
Paley. What, therefore, can Mr. Sedgwick mean? 
Merely tins: that our actions take place in the world; 
that their consequences are produced in the world ; 
that we have been placed in the world; and that 
there, if anywhere^ we must earn a place in heaven. 
The morality founded on utility allows this, cer- 
tainly: does Mr. Sedgwick's system of morality 
deny it? 

Mai^ the confusion of ideas involved in this sen- 
tence : * Christianity considers every act grounded on 
mere worldly coiisequunces as built on a false founda- 
tion.' What is saviDg a father iroin death, but ^<a^'ing 
him from a worldly consequence? What are healing 
the sick, clothing the naked, sheltering the houseless, 
but acts which wholly consist in producing a worldly 
consequence? Contine Mr. Sedgwick to unambiguous 
words, and he is already answered. What is really 
true is, that Christianity considers no act as men* 
torious which is done from mere worldly motives; 
that is, which is in no degree prompted by the desire of 
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our own moral perfection, or of the approbation of a 

perfect being. These motives, we need scarcely 
observe, may be equally powerful, whatever be our 
^ standard of morality, provided we believe that the 
Deity approves it. 

Mr. Sedgwick is scandalized at the supposition that 
the place awarded to each of us in the next world 
will depend on the balance of the good and evil of 
oar lives. According to his notions of justice, we 
presume, it ought to depend wholly upon one of the 
two. As usual, Mr. Sedgwick begins by a misa})i)re- 
hension; he neither understands Paley, nor the con- 
clusion which,- he says, is ^fairly drawn from the ^ 
principles of utility.' Paley held, with other Christians, 
that our place hereafter would be dLtermined by uur 
degree of moral perfection ; that is, by the buiauce, 
not of our good and evil deeds^ which depend upon 
opportunity and temptation, but of our good and 
evil dispositions ; by the intensity and continuity of 
our will to do good ; by the strength with which we 
have struggled to be virtuous ; not by pur accidental 
lapses, or by the unintended good or evil which has 
follow^ from our actions. When Paley said that 
Christianity has not ascertained ' the precise quantity , ^ rt ^^ 
of virtue necessary to salvation,' he did not mean the 
number or kind of beneficial actions; he meant, that 
Christianity has not decided what positive strength 
of virtuous inclinations, and what capacity of resist- 
ing temptations, will procure acquittal at the tribunal 
of God. And most wisely is this left undecided. 
Mbr can there be a solution more consistent with the 
attributes which Christianity ascribes to the Deity, 
than Paley*s own — that every step of advance in 
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moral perfection^ will be something gained towards 
everlasting welfare. 

The reuiaindijr of Mr. Sedgwick's ar^umciii — il' 
argument it can be called — is a perpetual ignoratio 
elenchi. He lumps up the principle of utility — ^which 
is a theory of right and wrong — ^with the theory, if 
there be such a theory, of the universal selfishness 
of mankind. We never know, for many sentences 
together, which of the two he is arguing against; he 
never seems to know it himself. He begins a sentence' 
on the one, and ends it on the other. In his mind 
they seem to be one and the same. Head this : — 

* Utilitarian pliilosophy and Christian ethics have hi their 
principles and motives no common bond of union, and ought 
never to have been linked together in one system : for, palUate 
and disguise the difference as we in&y, we shall find at last 
that they rest on separate foundations ; one deriving all its 
strength from the mond feelingfl^ and the other from the 
selfish paflsoons of our iiatuTe.V-p. $7. 

Or this, — 

' If we sapprns the authority of co&sdenoe, reject the . 
moral ieelingfl^ rid ourselves oi the sentiments of honour, and 
smk (as men too often do) below the influenoe of religion ; 

and il, at the Stimc lime, we aru taught to tLmk that utility 
is the universal test of riglit and wrong ; what is there left 
within us as an antagonist power to the craving of passion, or 
the base appetite of worldly gain ? In such a condition of 
the soul, all motive not terminating in mere passion becomes 
utterly devoid of mesniug. On this system, the sinner is no 
longer abhorred as a rebel against his better nature — as one 
who profSnnely mutilates the image of Qod ; he acts only on 
the principles of other men, but he blunders in calculating the 
chances of his penxmal advantage: and thus we deprive 
virtue of its holiness, and vice of it^ deformity j humanity of 
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its honour, and language of its meaning ; wc shut out, as no 
better tban madness or folly, the loftiest sentiments of the 
heathen as well as of the Christiaii world ; and all that is 
great or generous in our nature droops under the influence of 
a cold and withenng seUsbness.'— pfK 76, 77. 

Every line of this passage convicts Mr. Sedgwick 
of never having taken the trouble to know the mean* 

ing of the teriiis in which the doctrine he so eagerly 
vilifies is conveyed. What has * calculating the 
chances of personal advantage* to do with the prin- 
ciple of utility? The object of Mr. Sedgwick is, to 
represent that principle as leading to the concUisiony 
that a vicious man is no more a subject of disappro- 
bation than a person who blunders in a question of 
prudence. If Mr. Sedgwick did but know what the 
principle of utility is, he would see that it leads to 
no such conclusion. Some peo[)le have been led to 
that conclusion, not by the principle of utility, but 
either by the doctrine of philosophical necessity, in- 
correctly understood, or by a theory of motives, which 
has been called the selfish theory; And even from 
that it does not justly follow. 

The finery about shutting out ' lofty sentiments ' 
scarcely deserves notice. It resembles what is said 
in the next page about * suppressing all the kmdly 
emotions which minister to virtue.' We are far/rom 
charging Mr. Sedgwick with wilful misrepresenta- 
tion, but this is the very next thing to it — misrepre- 
sentation in voluntary ignorance. Who proposes to 
supprcbs any 'kindly emotion?* Iluuiaii beings, the 
Professor may be assured, will always love and 
honour every sentiment, whether ^ lofty ' or otherwise^ 
which is either directly pointed to their good, or tends 
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to raise the mind above the influence of the petty 
objects for the sake of which mankind injure one 
another. The Professor is afraid that the sinner will 
be ' no longer abhorred.* We imajrined that it was 
not the sinner who should be abhorred, but sin. 
Mankind, however, are sufficiently ready to abhor 
whatever is obviously noxious to them. A human 
being filled with malevolent dispositions, or coldly 
indifferent to the feelings of his fellow-creatures, will 
never, the Professor may assure himself, be amiable 
in their eyes. Whether they will speak of him as ^ a 
rebel against his better nature,' — ^ one who profanely 
mutilates the imacrc of Gofl,* and so on, will depend 
upon whether they are proficients in commonplace 
rhetoric. But whatever words they use, rely on it, 
that, while men dread and abhor a wolf or a serpent, 
which have no better nature, and no image of God to 
mutilate, they will abhor with infinitely greater in- 
tensity a human being who, outwardly resembling 
themselves, is inwardly their enemy, and, being far 
more powerful than *toad or asp,' voluntarily cherishes 
the same disposition to nii-cltiei. 

If utility be the standard, 'tl^e end,' in the Profes- 
sor's opinion, ^ will be made to sanctify the means* 
(p. 78). We answer — just so far as in any other 
systen^, and no farther. In every system of morality, 
the end, when good, justifies all means which do not 
conflict ^\dth some more important good. On Mr. 
Sedgwick's own scheme, are there not ends which 
sanctify actions, in other cases deserving the utmost 
abliorrence — such, for instance, as taking the life of a 
fellow-creature in cold blood, in the face of the whole 
people? According to the principle of utility, the 
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end justifies all means necessary to its attainment, 

except those whleh arc iii<trc mischievous thau the 
end itiuseiul; an exception amply sufficient. 

We have now conduded oar examination of Mr. 

Sedgwick: first, as a commentator on the studies 
Avliich foriii jiart of a liberal education ; and next, as 
an assailant of the ^ utilitarian theory of morals.' We 
have shown that, on the former subject^ he has omitted 
almost ever3rthin^ which ought to have been said; 
that almost all whieh lie has said is trivial, and much 
of it erroneous. With regard to the other ])art of his 
design, we have shown that he has not only i^ed to 
refute the doctrine that human happiness is the 
foundation of morality, but has, in the attempt, proved 
himself not to understand what the doctrine is ; and 
to be capable of bringing the most serious charges 
against other men's opinions, and themselves, which 
even a smattering of the knowledge appropriate to the 
subject, would have shown to be groundless. 

We by no means affect to consider Mr. Sedgwick 
as (what he would not himself claim to be) a suffi- 
cient advocate of the cause he has espoused, nor pre- 
tend that his pa<];es contain the best that can be 
said, or even the best that has been said, against 
the theory of utility. That theory numbers among 
its enemies, minds of almost every degree of power 
and intellectual accomplishments ; among whom many 
are capable of making out a much better apparent 
case for their opinion. But Mr. Sedgwick's is a fair 
enough sample of the popular arguments against the 
theory; his book has had more readers and more 
applaudcia thaii a belter book would have had, because 
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it is level with a lower class of capacities : and though, 

by pointin^^ out its iin})erfectiuns, we do little to 
establish our own opinion, it is 8(Hnetliing to have 
shown on how light grounds^ in some cases, men of 
gravity and reputation arraign the opinion, and are 
admired and api)lauded for so arraigning it. 

The question is not one of pure speculation. Not to 
mention the importance, to those who are entrusted 
with the education of the moral sentiments, of just 
views respecting their origin and nature; we may re- 
mark that, upon the truth or falseness of the doctrine 
of a moral sense, it depends whether morality is a 
fixed or a progressive body of doctrine. If it be true 
that man has a sense given him to determine what is 
right and wrong, it follows that his moral judgments 
and feelings cannot be susceptible of any impro\-c- 
ment; such as they are they ought to remain. The 
question, what mankind in general ought to think and 
feel on the 8u])ject of their duty, must be determined 
by observing what, when no interest or passion can 
be seen to bias them, they think and feel already. 
According, to the theory of utility, on the contrary, 
the question, wliat is our duty, is as open to discussion 
as any other question. Moral doctrines are no more 
to be received without evidence, nor to be sifted less 
carefully, than any other doctrines. An appeal lies, 
as on all other subjects, from a received opinion, 
however generally entertained, to the decisions of cul- 
tivated reason. The weakness of human intellect, 
and all the other infirmities of our nature, are con- 
sidered to interfere as much with the rectitude of our 
judgments on morality, as on any other of our con- 
cerns; and changes as great are anticipated in our 
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opinions on that subject, as on eyeiy otlier, both from 
the progress of intelligence, from more authentic and 

enlarfred experience, and from alt < rations in tlie con- 
dition of the human race, requiring altered rules of 
conduct. 

It deeply concerns the greatest interests of our race, 

that the only mode of treating ethical questions 
which 4ims at correcting existing maxims, and recti- 
fying any of the perversions of existing feeling, 
should not be borne down by clamour. The con- 
temners of analysis have long enough had all the 
pretension to themselves. They have had the mo- 
nopoly of the claim to pure, and lofty, and sublime 
principles; and those who gave reasons to justify their 
feelings have submitted to be cried down as low, and 
cold, and degraded. We hope they will submit no 
longer; and not content with meeting the meta- 
physics of their more powerful adversaries by pro- 
founder metaphysics, will join battle in the field of 
popular controversy with every antagonist of name 
and reputation, even when, as in the present case, his 
name and reputation are his only claims to be heard 
on such a subject. 



CIVILIZATION^ 



THE word Civilization, like many other terms of the 
philosophy of human nature, is a word of double 
meamng. It sometimes stands for human improve' 
ment in general, and sometimes for certain kinds of 
improvement in particular. 

We are accustomed to call a countly more civilized 
if we think it more improved; more eminent in the 
best characteristics of Man and Society; &rther 
advanced in the road- to perfection; ha])})ier, nobler, 
wiser. This is one sense of the word civilization. 
But in another sense it stands for that kind of im- 
provement only, which distinguishes a wealthy and 
powerful nation from savages or barbarians. It is in 
this sense that we may speak of the ^ ices or the 
miseries of civilization ; and that the question has 
been seriously propounded, whether civilization is on 
the whole a good or an evil ? Assuredly, we enter- 
tain no doubt on this point; we hold that civilization 
is a good, that it is the cause of much good, and not 
incompatible with any; but we think there is other 
good, much even of the highest good, whidh civiliza- 
tion in this sense does not provide for, and some which 
it has a tendency (though that tendency may be 
counteracted) to impede. 

* London and Wtttmimter Review, April 1886. 
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The inquiry into which these considerations woiild 
lead, is calculated to throw light upon many of the 
characteristic features of our time. The present era 
is pre-eminently the era of civilization in the narrow 
sense; whether we consider what has already been 
achieved, or the rapid advances making towards j>till 
greater achievements. We do not regard the age as 
either equally advanced or equally progressive in 
man)' of the other kinds of improvement. In some it 
appears to us stationary, in some even retrograde. 
Moreover, the irresistible consequences of a state of 
advancing civilization; the new position in which 
that advance has placed, and is every day more and 
more placing, mankind ; the entire ina]iplicability of 
old rules to this new ^^osition, and the necessity, if 
we would either realize the benefits of the new state 
or preserve those of the old, that we should adopt 
many new rules, and new courses of action ; are topics 
which seem to require a more coaipreheasive e^^amina- 
tion than they have usually received. 

We shall on the present occasion use the word 

civilization only in the restricted sense : not that iu 
which it is synonymous with improvement, but that 
in which it is the direct converse or contrary of rude- 
ness or barbarism. Whatever be the characteristics 
of what we call savage life, the contrary of these, or 
the qualities which society puts on as it throws off 
these, constitute civilization. Thus, a savage tribe 
consists of a handful of individuals, wandering or 
thinly scattered over a vast tract of country : a dense 
popuhuioii, therefore, dwelling in lixed habitations, 
and largely collected together in towns and villages, 
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we terra civilized. In savage life there is no commei^!e, 
no manufactures, no agriculture, or next to none: a 
country rich in the fruits of agriculture : commerce, 
and manufactarea, we call civilized. In savage com- 
munities each person shifts for himself; except in 
war (and even then very imperfectly), we seldom see 
any joint operations carried on by the union of many; 
nor do savages, in general, find much pleasure in eadi 
other's society. Wherever, therefore, we find human 
beiniLTS acting toj^ether for couiiuon purposes in large 
bodies, and enjoying the pleasures of social inter- 
course, we term them civilized. In savage life there 
is little or no law, or administration of justice; no 
systematic emplopnent of the collective strength of 
society, to protect individuals against injury from one 
another; every one trusts to his own strength or 
cunning, and where that fiedls, he is genemlly without 
resource. We accordingly call a people civilized, 
-where the arrangements of society, for protecting the 
persons and property of its members, are sufficiently 
perfect to mainttdn peace among them; i,e. to induce 
the bulk of the community to rely for their security 
mainly upon social arrangements, and renounce for 
the most part, and in ordinary circumstances, the 
vindication of their interests (whether in the way of 
aggression or of defence) by their individual strength 
or courage. 

These ingredients of civilization are various, but 
consideration will satisfy us that they are not im- 
properly classed together. History, and their own 
nature, alike show that they begin together, always 
co-exist, and accompany each other in their growth. 
Wherever there has arisen sufficient knowledge of the 
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arts of life, and sufficient security of property and 
person, to render the progressive increase of wealth 
and population possible^ the community becomes and 
continues progressive in all the elements which we 
have just enumerated. These elements exist in 
modern Europe, and especially in Great Britain, in a 
more eminent degree, and in a state of more rapid 
progression, than at any other place or time. We 
propose to consider some 'of the consequences wliich 
that high and progressive state 6f civilization has 
already produced, and of the further ones which it is 
hastening to produce. 

The most remarkable of those consequences of ad- 
vancing civilization, which the state of the world is 
now forcing upon the attention of thinking minds, is 
this: that power passes more and more from indi- 
viduals, and smaU knots of individuals, to masses: 
that the importance of the masses becomes constantly 
greater, that of individuals less* , 

The causes, evidences, and consequences of this law 
of human affairs, well deserve attention. 

There are two elements of importance and influence 
among mankind: the one is, property; the other, 
powera and acquirements of mind. Both of these, in 
an early stage of civilization, are confined to a few 
persons. In the beginnings of society, the power of 
the masses does not exist; because property and intel- 
ligence have no existence beyond a very small portion 
of the community, and even if they had, those who 
pos.>!,esscd the smaller portions ^v'ould be, from their 
incapacity of co-operation, unable to cope with those 
who possessed the larger. 

sc 2 
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' In the more backward countries of the present 
time, and in all Europe at uo distant date, we sec 
property entirely concentrated in a Bmall number of 
bands; the remainder of the people being, with few 
exceptions, either the military retainers and de|)en- 
dents of the possessors of property, or serfs, stripped 
and tortured at pleasure by one master, and pillaged 
by a hundred. At no period could it be said that 
there was literally no middle class — ^but that class 
was extremely feeble, both in numbers and in power: 
while the labouring people, absorbed in manual toil, 
with difficulty earned, by the utmost excess of exer- 
tion, a more or less scanty and always precarious 
subsistence. The character of this state of society 
was the utmost excess of poverty and impotence in 
the masses; the most enormous importance and un- 
controllable power of a small number of individuals, 
each of whom, within his own sphere, knew neither 
law nor superior. 

We must leave to history to unfold the gradual rise 
of the trading and nianufacturing classes, the gradual 
emancipation of the agricultural, the tumults and 
hotdeverseynents which accompanied these changes in 
their course, and the extraordinary alterations in 
institutions, opinions, habits, and the whole of social 
life, which they brought in their train. We need 
only ask the reader to form a conception of all that is 
implied in the words, growth of a middle class; and 
then to reflect on the immense increase of the numbers 
and proj erty of that class throughout Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and other countries, in every suc- 
cessive generation, and the novelty of a labouring 
class receiving such wages as are. now commonly 
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earned by nearly the whole of the manufacturing) 
that is, of the most numerous portion of the operative 

classes of this country — and ask himself whether, 
from causes so unheard-of, unheard-of effects ought 
not to be expected to flow. ^It must at least be 
evident, that if, as civilization advances, property and 
intelligence become thus widely diffused jmidng the 
miliious, it must also be au effect of civilization, that 
the portion of either of these which can belong to an 
individual must have a tendency to become less and 
less influential, and all results must more and more 
be decided by the movements of masses; provided 
that the power of combination among the masses 
keeps pace with the progress of their resources. And 
that it does so, who can doubt? There is not a more 
accurate test of the progress of civilization than the 
progress of the power of co-operation. 

Consider the savage: he has bodily strength, he has 
courage, enterprise, and is often not without intelli- 
gence; what makes all savage communities poor and 
feeble ? Tiie same cause which prevented the lions 
and tigers from long ago extirpating the race of men 
— incapacity of co-operation. It is only civUized 
beings who can combine. All combination is com- 
promise : it is the sacrifice of some portion of indi- 
vidual will) for a common purpose. The savage 
cannot bear to sacrifice, for any purpose, the satisfac- 
tion of his individual will. His social cannot even 
tempomrily prevail over his selfish feelings, nor his 
impubes bead to his calculations. Look again at the 
slave: he is used indeed to make his will give way; 
but to the commands of a master, not to a superior 
purpose of his own. He is wanting in intelligence to 
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form Buch a purpose ; above all, he cannot frame to 

himself the conception of a fixed rule : nor if he could, 
has he the capacity to adhere to it; he is habituated 
to control, but not to self-control; when a driver is 
not standing over him with a whip, he is found more 
incapable of withstanding any temptation, or restrain- 
ing any inclination, than the savage himself. 

We have taken extreme cases, that the fact we seek 
to illustrate might stand out more -conspicuously. 
But the remark itself applies universally. As any 
people approach to the coiidition of savages or of 
Slaves, so are they incapable of acting in concert. 
Consider even war, the most serious business of a 
barbarous people ; see what a figure rude nations, or 
semi-civilized and enslaved nations, have made against 
civilized ones, fi'om Marathon downwards. Why? 
Because discipline is more powerful than numbersi 
and discipline, that is, perfect co-operation, is an 
attribute of civilization. To come to our own times, 
the whole history of the Peninsular War bears witness 
to the incapacity of an imperfectly civilized people for 
cooperation. Amidst all the enthusiasm of the 
Spanish nation stru^^gling against Xapoleuii, uo one 
leader, military or political, could act iji concert with 
another ; no one would sacrifice one iota of his conse- 
<quence, his authority, or his opinion, to the most 
obvious demands of the common cause ; neither 
generals nor soldiers could observe the simplest rules 
of the military art. If there be an interest which one 
might expect to act forcibly upon the minds even of 
-savages, it is the desire of simultaneously crushing a 
formidable neiglibour whom none of them are strong 
enough to resist single-handed; yet none but civilized 
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nations have ever been capable of fornuDg an alliance. 
The native states of India have been conquered by 

the English one by one; Turkey made peace with 
Russia in the very moment of her invasion by France ; 
the nations of the world never could form a confede- 
racy agmnst the Romans, but were swallowed u[) in 
succession, some of them being always ready to aid in 
the subjugation of the rest. Enterprises requiring 
the voluntary co-operation of many persons indepen- 
dent of one another, in the hands of all but highly 
civilized nations, have always failed. 

It is not difficult to see why this incapacity of 
organized combination characterizes savages, and dis- 
appears with the growth of civilization. Co-opera^ 
tion, like other difficult things, can be learnt only by 
practice : and to be capable of it in great things, a 
people must be gradually trained to it in small. Now, 
the whole course of advancing civilization is a series 
of such training. The labourer in a> rude state of 
society works singly, or if sevenil are brought to 
work together by the will of a master, they work side 
by side, but not in concert ; one man digs his piece 
of ground, another digs a similar piece of ground 
dose by him. In the situation of an ignorant labourer, 
tilling oven his own iicld with his own hands, and 
associating with no one except his wife and his chil- 
dren, what is there that can teach him to co-operate? 
The division of employments — the accomplishment 
by the combined labour of several, of tasks which 
could not be achieved by any number of persons 
singly — is the great school of co^)peration* What a 
lesson, for instance, is navigation, as soon as it passes 
out of its first simple stage ; the safety of all, con- 
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stantly depending upon the vigilant performance by 
each, of the part peculiarly allotted to him in the 
common task. HilitaTy operations, when not wholly 
undisciplined, are a similar school; so are all the 
operations of commerce and manufactures which re- 
quire the employment of many hands upon the same 
thing at the same time. By thesis operations, man- 
kind karn the vaUie of combination; they see how 
much and with what ease it accomplishes, which 
never could be accomplished without it ; they learn a 
practical lesson of submitting themselves to guidance, 
and subduing themselves to act as interdependent 
parts of a complex whole. A people thus procrres- 
sively trained to combination by the business of their 
lives, become capable of carrying the same habits into 
new things. For it holds universally, that the one 
only mode of learning to do anythinpr, is actually 
doing something of the same kind under easier cir- 
cumstances. Habits of discipline once acquired, 
qualify human beings to accomplish all other things 
for which discipline is needed. No longer either 
spurning control, or incapable of seeing its advan- 
tages; whenever any object presents itself which can 
. be attained by co-operation, and which they see or 
believe to be beneficial, they are ripe for attaining it. 

The characters, then, of a state of high civilization 
being the diffusion of property and intelligence, and 
the power of co-operation ; the next thing to observe 
is the unexampled development which all these 
elements have assumed of late years. 

The rapidity with which property has accumulated 
and is accumulating in the principal countries of 
Europe, but especially in this island, is obvious to 
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every one. The capital of the industrious classes 
oveHiows into foreign countries, and into all kinds of 
wild speculations. The amount of capital annually 

exported from Great Britain alone, surpasses probably 
the whole wealth of the most flourishing corrimercial 
republics of antiquity. But this capital, collectively 
so vast, is mainly composed of small portions ; very 
generally so small that the owners cannot, without 
other means of livelihood, subsist on the protits of 
them. While such is the growth of property in the 
hands of the mass, the circumstances of the higher 
classes have undergone nothing like a corresponding 
improvement. Many large fortunes have, it is true, 
been accumulated, but many others have been wholly 
or partially dissipated; for the inheritors of immense 
fortunes, as a class, always live at least up to their 
incomes when at the highest, and the unavoidalile 
vicissitudes of those incomes arc always sinking them 
deeper and deeper into debt. A large proportion of 
the English landlords, as they themselves are con- 
stantly telling us, arc so overwhebned with mort- 
gages, that they have ceased to be the real owners of 
the bulk of their estates. In other countries the large 
properties have very generally been broken down; in 
France, by revolution, and the revolutionary law of 
inheritance; in Prussia, by successive edicts of that 
substantially democratic, though formally absolute 
government. 

With respect to knowledge and intelligence, it is 
the truism of the age, that the masses, both of the 
middle and even of the working classes, are treading 
upon the heels of their superiors. 

If we now consider the progress made by those 
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same masses in the capacity and habit of co-operation, 
we find it equally Burprising* At what period were 
the operations of productive industry carried on upon 

anything like their present scale? Were so many 
hands ever before employed at the same time upon 
the same work, as now in all the principal depart- 
ments of manufactures and commerce ? To how enor- 
mous an extent is business now carried on by joint- 
stock companies — in other words, by many small 
capitals thrown together to form one great one. The , 
country is covered with associations. There are 
societies for political, societies for religious, societies for 
philantluopic purposes. But the greatest novelty of 
all is the spirit of combination which has grown up ^ 
among the working classes. The present age has seen 
the commencement of benefit societies; and they now, 
as well as the more questionable Trades Unions, over- 
spread the wliole country. A more powerful, though 
not so ostensible, instrument of combination than any 
of these, has but lately become universally accessible * 
—the newspaper. The newspaper carries home the 
voice of the many to every iiidi\ idual among them; 
by the newspaper, each learns that others are feel- 
ing as he feels^ and that if he is ready, he will 
find them also prepared to act upon what they feel* 
The newspaper is the telegraph which carries the signal 
throughout the country, and the flag round which 
it rallies. Hundreds of newspapers speaking in the 
same voice at once, and the rapidity of communica- 
tion afforded by improved means of locomotion, were < 
what enabled the whole country to combine in that 
simultaneous energetic demonstration of determined 
will which carried the Reform Act. Both these 
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facilities are on the increase, every one may see how 
rapidly; and they will enable the people on all 
decisiye occasions to form a collective trill, and render 

tiiat collective will irresistible. 

To meet ^this wonderful development of physical 
and mental power on the part of the masses, can it 
be said that there has been any corresponding quan- 
tity of intellectual power or moral energy unfolded 
among those individuals or classes who have enjoyed 
superior advantages? No one, we think, will affirm 
it. There is a great increase of humanity, a decline 
of bigotry, as well as of arrogance and the conceit of 
caste, auKnig our conspicuous classes; but tliereis, to 
say the least, no increase of shining ability, and a 
very marked decrease of vigour and energy. With 
all the advantages of this age, its fiusiUties for mental 
cultivation, the iiiciteuieuts and thu rewards which it 
holds out to exalted talents, there can scarcely be 
pointed out in the European annals any stirring times 
which have brought so little that is distinguished, 
either morally or intellectaally, to the surface. 

That this, too, is no more than was to be expected 
from the tendencies of civilization, when no attempt 
is made to correct them, we shall have occasion to 
show presently. But even if civilization did nothing 
to lower the emiiiences, it would produce an exactly 
similar effect by raising the plains. When the masses 
become powerful, an individual, or a small band of 
individuals^ can accomplish nothing considerable 
except by influencing the masses ; and to do this be- 
comes daily more difficult, from the constantly increas- 
ing number of tliose who are vying with one another 
to attract the public attention. Our position, therefore, 
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is establiahed, that by the natural growth of civiliza* 
tion, power passes from individuals to masses^ and 
the weight and importance of an individual, as com- 
pared with the mabs, sink iuto greater and greater 
insigDi&cance. ^ 

The change which is thus in progress^ and to a 

i ;ii extent consummateJ, is the greatest ever re- 
i ( ] (l-d in social affairs; the most complete, the moat 
iruitful in consequences, and the most irrevocable. 
Whoever can meditate on it, and not see that so great 
a revolution vitiates all existing rules of government 
and policy, and renders all practice and all predictions 
grounded only on prior experience worthless, is want- 
ing in the very first and most elementary principle of 
statesmanship in these times. 

'11 faut,* as M. de Tocquevillc has said, *une 
science politique nouvelle a un monde tout nouveau.' 
The whole face of society is reversed — all the natural 
elements of power have definitively changed places, 
and there are people who talk of standing up for 
ancient institutions, and the duty of sticking to the 
British Constitution settled in 16881 What is still 
more extraordinary, these are the people who accuse 
others of disregarding variety ot" circLanstanccs, and 
imposing their abstract theories upon all states of 
society without discrimination. 

We put it to those who call themselves Con- 
servatives, whether, when the chief power in society 
is passing into the hands of the masses, they really 
think it possible to prevent the masses from nmking 
that power predominant as well in the government 
as elsewhere? The triumph of democracy, or, in 
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other words, of the government of public opinion, 
does not depend upon the opinion of any individual 
or set of individuals that it ought to triumph, but 
upon the natural laws of the progress of wealth, upon 
the diffusion of reading, and the increase of the facili- 
ties of human intercourse. If Lord Kenyon or the 
Duke of Newcastle could stop these, they might ac* 
complish something. There is no danger of the pre- 
valence of democracy in Syria or Tinibuctoo. But he 
must be a poor politician who does not know, that 
whatever is the growing power in society will force 
its way into the government, by fair means or fouL 
The distribution of constitutional power cannot long 
continue very diiferent from that of real power, 
out a convulsion.' Nor, if tl;ie institutions which 
impede the progress of democracy could be by any 
miracle preserved, could even they do more than 
render that progress a Uttle slower. Were the Con- 
stitution of Great Britain to remain henceforth un- 
altered, we are not the less imder the dominion, 
becoming every day more irresistible, of public 
opinion. 

With regard to the advance of democracy, there 
are two different positions which it is possible for a 
rational person to take up, according as he thinks the 
masses prepared, or unpre pared, to exercise the control 
which they are acquiring over their destiny, in a 
manner which would be an improvement upon what 
now exists. If he thinks them prepared, he will aid 
the democratic movement; or if he deem it to be 
proceeding fast enough without him, he will at all 
events refrain from resisting it. If, on the contrary, 
he thinks the masses unprepared for complete control 
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over their government — ^seemg at the same time that^ 

prepared or not, they cannot long be prevented from 
acquiring it — he will exert his utmost efforts in con- 
tributing to prepare them; using all means, on the 
one hand, for making the masses themselves wiser 
and better; on the other, for so rousing the slumber* 
ing energy of the opulent and lettered classes, so 
storing the youth of those classes with the profoundest 
4md most viluable knowledge, so calling forth what- 
ever of individual greatness exists or can be raised op 
in the country, as to create a power whicli might par- 
tially rival the mere power of the masses, and might 
exercise the most salutary influence over them for 
their own good. When engaged earnestly in works 
like these, one can understand how a rational person 
might think that in order to give more time for the 
performance of them, it were well if tlie current of 
democracy, which can in no 9ort be stayed, (^uld be 
prevailed upon for a lime to flow less impetuously. 
With Conservatives of this sort, all democrats of cor- 
responding enlargement of aims could fraternize as 
frankly and cordially as with most of their own 
friends: and we speak from an extensive knowledge 
of the wisest and most high-minded of that body, 
when we take upon ourselves to answer for them, that 
they would never push forward their own political 
projects in a spirit or with a violence which could 
tend to frustrate any rational endeavours towards the 
object nearest their hearts, the instruction of the un- 
derstandings and the elevation of the characters of all 
classes of their countrymen. 

But who is there among the political party calling 
themselves Conservatives, that piofebses to have any 
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sucli object in view? Do they seek to employ the 
interval of respite which they niight hope to gain by 
withstanding democracy, in qualifying the people to 
wield the democracy more wisely ^v^en it comes? 
Would diey not far rather resist any such endeavour, 
on the iirinciple that knowledge is power, and that 
its further diffusion would make the dreaded evil 
come sooner? Do the leading Conservatives in either 
house of parliament feel that the character of the 
higher classes needs renovating, to qualify them for a 
more arduous task and a keener strife than has yet 
fallen to their lot? Is not the character of a Tory 
lord or countr} g( ntleman, or a Church of England 
parson, perfectly satisfactory to them? Is not the 
exist in;j constitution of the two Universities — those 
bodies whose especial duty it was to counternct the 
debilitating influence of the cir0um8tances of the age 
upon individual character, and to send forth into 
society a succession of minds, not the creatures of 
their age, but capable of being its improvers and 
regenerators^the Uniyersities, by whom this their 
especial duty has been basely neglected, until, as is 
usual with all neglected duties, the very consciousness 
of it as a duty has faded from their remembrance, — 
is not, we say, the existing constitution and the 
whole existhig system of these Universities, down to 
the smallest of their abuses, the exclusion of Dis- 
senters, a thing for wliich every Tory, though he may 
' not, as he pretends, die in the last ditch, will at least 
vote in the last division? The Church, professedly 
the other great instrument of national culture, long 
since perverted (we speak of rules, not exceptions) 
into a grand instrument for discouraging all culture 
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iiicoiisistent with blind obedience to establislied 
maxims and constituted authorities — what Tory has 
a scheme in view for any changes in this body, but 
such as may pacify assailants, and make the institu* 
tion wear a less disgusting appearance to the eye? 
What political Tory will not resist to the very last 
moment any alteration in that Church, which would 
prevent its livings from being the provision for a 
family, its dignities the reward of political or of 
private services? The Tories, those at least con- 
nected with parliament or ofice, do not aim at having 
good institutions, or even at preserving the present 
ones : their object is to profit by them while they 
exist. 

We scruple not to express our belief that a truer 
spirit of conservation, as to everything good in the 
principles and professed objects of our old institu- 
tions, lives in many who are determined enemies of 
those institutions in their present state, than in most 
of those who call themselves Conservatives. But there 
are many well-meaning people who always confound 
attachment to an end, with pertinacious adherence to 
any set of means by which it either is, or is pretended 
to be, already pursued; and have yet to learn, that 
bodies of men who live in honour and importance 
upon the pretence of fulfilling ends which they never 
honestly seek, are the great hindrance to the attain- 
ment of those ends; and that whoever )ias the 
attainment really at heart, must expect a war of 
extermination with all such confederacies. 

Thus far as to the political effects of Civilization. 
Its moral effects^ which as yet we have only glanced 
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at, demand further elucidation. They may be con- 
sidered under two heads: the direct influence of 
Civilization itself upon individual character, and the 
moral effects produced by the insignificance into which 
the individual falls in comparison with the masses. 

One of the effects of a high state of civilization 
upon character, is a relaxation of individual energy : 
or rather the concentration of it within the narrow 
sphere of the individual's money-getting pursuits. 
As civilization advances, every person becomes de- 
pendent, for more and more of what most nearly con- 
cerns him, not upon his own exertions, but upon the 
general arrangements of society. In a rude state, 
each man's personal security, the protection of his 
family, his property, his liberty itself, depend greatly 
upon his bodily strength and his mental energy or 
cunning: in a civilized state, all this is secured to 
him by causes extrinsic to himself. The growing 
mildness of manners is a protection to him against 
much that he was l)efore exposed to, while for the re- 
mainder he may rely witli constantly increasing 
assurance upon the soldier, the policeman^ and the 
judge; and (where the efficiency or purity of those 
instruments, as is usually the case, lags behind the 
general marcli of civilization) upon the advancing 
strength of public opinion. There remain, as induce- 
ments to call forth energy of character, the desire of 
wealth or of personal aggrandizement, the passion of 
philanthropy, and the love of active virtue. IJutthe 
objects to which these various feelings point are 
matters of choice, not of necessity, nor do the feelings 
act with anything like equal force upon all minds. The 
only one of them which can be considered as anything 
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like UTkiy ersal, is the desire of wealth ; and wealth being, 

in the case of the majority, the most accessible means 
of gratifying all their other desires, nearly the whole 
of the energy of character which exists in higlily 
civilized societies concentrates itself on the pursait of 
that otject. In the case, however, of the most influ- 
ential classes — those whose energies, if they had them, 
might be exercised on the greatest scale and with the 
most considerable result — the desire of wealth is 
already sufficiently satisfied, to render them averse to 
suffer pain or incur much voluntary labour for the 
sake of any further increase. The same classes also 
enjoyi from their station alone, a high degree of per- 
sonal consideration. Except the high offices of the 
State, there is hardly anything to tempt the ambition 
of men in tlieii' circumstances. Those offices, when 
a great nobleman could have them for asking for, and 
keep them with less trouble than he could manage his 
private estate, were, no doubt, desirable enough pos- 
sessions for such persons; but when they become 
posts of labour, vexation, and anxiety, and besides 
cannot be had without paying the price of some pre- 
vious toil, experience shows that among men unaccus- 
tomed to sacrifice their amusements and their ease, 
the number upon whom these high offices operate as 
incentives to activity, or in whom they call forth any 
vigour of character, is extremely limited. Thus it 
happens that in highly civilized countries, and parti- 
cularly among ourselves, the energies of the middle 
classes are almost confined to money-getting, and 
those of the higher classes are nearly extinct. 

There is another circumstance to which we may 
trace much both of the good and of the bad qualities 
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which distinguish our civilization from the rudeness 
of former times. One of the effects of civilization 
(not to say one of the ingredients in it) is, that the 
spectacle, and even the very idea, of pain, is kept more 
and more out of the sight of those classes who enjoy 
in their fulness the benefits of civilization. The state 
of perpetual personal conflict, rendered necessary by 
the circiimstances of former times, and from which 
it was hardly possible for any person, in whatever 
rank of society, to ])e exempt, necessarily habituated 
everyone to the spectacle of harshness, rudeness, and 
-violence, to the straggle of one indomitable will 
against another, and to the alternate sufiering and 
infliction of pain. These things, consequently, were 
not as revolting even to the best and most actively 
benevolent men of former days, as they are to our 
own ; and we find the recorded conduct of those men 
frequently such as would be universally considered 
very unfeeling in a person of our own day. They, 
however, thought less of the infliction of pain, because 
they thought less of pain altogether. When we read 
of actions of the Greeks and Romans, or of our own 
ancestors, denoting callousness to human sufi*ering, 
we must not think that those who committed these 
actions were as cruel as we must become before we 
could do the like* The pain which they inflicted, 
they were in the habit of voluntarily undergoing 
from slight causes; it did not appear to them as 
great an evil, as it appears, and as it really is, to us, nor 
did it in any way degrade their minds. In our own 
time the necessity of personal collision between one 
person and another is, comparatively speaking, almost 
at an end. All those necessary portions of the busi-- 
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ness of society which oblige any person to be the im- 
mediate agent or ocular witness of the iniiiction of 
pain, are delegated by common consent to peculiar 
and narrow classes: to the judge, the soldier, the 
siirfreoii, the butcher, and the executioner. To most 
people in easy circumstances, any pain, except that 
inflicted upon the body by accident or disease, and 
upon the mind by the inevitable sorrows of life, is rather 
a thing known of than actually experienced. This is 
much more emphatically true in the more refined 
classes, and as reliuenient advances : for it is in avoid* 
ing the presence not only of actual pain, but of what- 
ever suggests offensive or disagreeable ideas, that a 
great part of relinement consists. We may remark too, 
that tliis is possible only by a perfection of mechanical 
arrangements impracticable in any but a high state of 
civilization. Now, most kinds of pain and annoy- 
ance appear much more unendurable to those who 
have little experience of them, than to those who have 
much. The consequence is that, compared witb 
fonner times, there is in the more opulent classes of 
modem civilized communities much more of the 
amiable and humane, and mueli less of the heroic. 
The heroic essentially consists in being ready, for a 
worthy object, to do and to suffer, but especially to 
do, what is painful or disagreeable: and whoever 
does not early learn to be capable of this, will never be 
a great character. There has crept over the refined 
classes, over the whole class of gentlemen in England, 
a moral effeminacy, an inaptitude for every kind of 
struggle. They shrink from all effort, from every- 
thing which is troublesome and disagreeable. The 
sauie causes which render them slug'^ish and uneuter- 
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prising, make them, it is true, for the most part, stoical 
under inevitable evils. But heroism is an active, not a 
passive quality ; and when it is necessary not to bear 
pain but to seek it, little needs be expected from the 
men of the present day. They cannot undergo labour, 
they cannot brook ridicule, they cannot brave evil 
tongues : they have not hardihood to say an unplea- 
sant thing to any one whom they are in the habit of 
seeing, or to face, even with a nation at their back, 
the coldness of some little coterie which surrounds 
them. This torpidity and cowardice, as a general 
characteristic, is new in the world : but (modified by 
the different temperaments of different nations) it is 
a natural consequence of the progress of civilization, 
and will continue until met by a system of cultivation 
adapted to counteract it. 

If the source of great virtues thus dries up, great 
vices are placed, no doubt, under considenible re- 
straint. The regime of public opinion is adverse to 
at least the indecorous vices : and as that restraining 
power gains strength, and certain classes or indi- 
viduals cease to possess a virtual exemption from it, 
the change is highly favourable to the outward de- 
cencies of life. Nor can it be denied that the diifusion 
of even such knowledge as civilization naturally 
brings, has no slight tendency to rectify, though it be 
but partially, the stanJaixl of public opinion; to un- 
dermine many of those prejudices and superstitions 
which made mankind hate each other for things not 
really odious; to make them take a juster measure 
of the tendencies of actions, and weigh more correctly 
the evidence on which they condemn or applaud their 
fellow-creatures; to make, in short, their approbation 
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direct itself more correctly to good actions, and their 
disapprobation to bad. What are the limits to this 
natural improvement in public opinion, when there is 
no other aort of cultivation going on than that which 
is the accompaniment of civilization, we need not at 
present inquire. It is enough that within those 
limits there is an extensive range; that as much 
impruvciuent iu the general understanding, softening 
of tlic feelings, and decay of permcious errors, a3 
naturally attends the progress of wealth and the 
spread of leading, suffices to render the judgment 
of the public upon actions and persons, so far as 
evidence is before them, muck more discriminating 
and correct* , 

But here presents itself another ramification of the 
effects of civilization, which it has often surprised us 
to find so little attended to. The individual becomes 
so lost in the crowd, that though he depends more 
and more upon opinionf he is apt to depend less and less 
upon well-grounded opinion ; upon the opinion of those 
who know him. An cst;iblished character becomes at 
once more dit&cult to gain, and more easily to be 
dbpensed with. 

It is in a small society, where everybody knows 
everybody, that public opinion, so far as well directed, 
exercises its most salutary influence. Take the case 
of a tradesman in a small country town : to every one 
of his customers he is long and accurately known ; 
their opinion of him has been formed after repeated 
trials ; if he could deceive them once, he cannot hope 
to go on deceiving them in the quality of his goods; 
he has no other customers to look for if he loses these, ' 
while, if his goods are really what they profess to be, 
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he may hope^ among so fewc(»apetitors, that this also 
will be known and recognised, and that he will ao- 
quire the character, individually and prafesMonally, 

which his conduct entitles liim to. Far different is 
the case of a man setting up in business in the crowded 
Streets of a great city. If he trust 8<^ely to the 
quality of bis goods, to the honesty and faithful- 
ness with which he performs what he undertakes, he 
may remain ten years without a customer : be he ever 
so honest, he is driven to cry out on the housetops 
that his wares are the best of wares, past, present, 
and to come; while if he proclaim this, however false, 
with sufficient loudness to excite the curiosity of 
passers by, and can give his commodities ' a gloss, a 
aaleaUe look,' not easily to be seen through at a 
superficial glance, he may drive a thriving trade 
though no customer ever enter his shop twice. 
There has been much complaint of late years, of the 
growth, both in the world of trade and in that of 
intellect, of quackery, and especially of puffing: but 
nobody seems to have remarked, that these are the 
inevitable fruits of immense competition; of a state 
of society where any voice, not pitched in an exag- 
gerated key, is lost in the hubbub. Success, in so 
crowded a field, depends not upon what a person is, 
but upon what he seems : mere marketable qualities 
become the object instead of substantial ones, and a 
man's labour and capital are expended less in doing 
anything, than in persuading other people that he has 
done it. Our own age has seen tlds evil brought to 
its consummutiuii. Quackery there always was, but 
it once was a test of the absence of sterling qualities : 
there was a proverb that good wine needed no bush. 
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It is our own age which has seen the honest dealer 
driven to quiickery, by hard necessity, and the cer- 
tainty of being undersold by the dishonest. For the 
£r8t time, arts for attracting public attention form a 
necessary part of the qualifications even of the de* 
serving: and skill in these goes &rther than any 
other quality towards ensuring success. The same 
intensity of competition drives the trading public 
mpre and more to play high for success, to throw 
for all or nothing; and this, together with the diffi- 
culty of sure calculations in a field of commerce so 
widely extended, renders bankruptcy no longer dis- 
graceful, because no longer an almost certain pre- 
sumption either of dishonesty or imprudence: the 
discredit which it still incurs belongs to it, alas! 
inaiijly as an indication of j>overty. Thus public 
opinion loses another of those simple criteria of desert, 
whicli, and which alone, it is capable of correctly 
applying; and the very cause which has rendered 
it omnipotent in the gross, weakens the precision and 
force AN'ith which its judgment is brought home to 
individuals. 

It is not solely on the private virtues, that this 
growing insignificance of the individual in the mass, 

is pro<hictive of miscliief. It corrupts the very louu- 
tain of the improvement of public opinion itself; it 
corrupts public teaching; it weakens the influence of 
the more cultivated few over the many. Literature 
has suffered more than any other human production 
by the common disease. AVhen there were few books, 
and when few read at all save tiiose who had been 
accustomed to read the best authors, books were 
written with the well-grounded expectation that they 
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would be read carefully, and if they deserved it, 

would be read often. A bbok of sterling merit, wiieii 
it came out, was sure to be heard of, and might hope 
to be read, by the whole reading class; it might suc- 
ceed by its real excellencies, though not got up to 
strike at once; and even if so got up, unless it had the 
support of genuine merit, it fell into oblivion. The 
rewards were then for him who wrote well^ not much ; 
for the laborious and learned, not the crude and ill- 
informed writer. But now the case is reversed. 
* This is a reading age; and precisely because it is so 
reading an age, any book which is the result of pro- 
found meditation is, perhaps, less likely to be duly 
and profitably read than at a former period. The 
world reads too much and too quickly to read well. 
"When books were few, to get through one was a 
work of time and labour : what was written with 
thought was read with thought, and with a desire to 
extract from it as much of the materials of know- 
ledge as possible. But when almost every person 
who can spell, can and will write, what is to be done ? 
It is difficult to know what to read, except by reading 
everything; and so much of the world's business is 
now transacted through the press, that it is necessary 
to kiiusv what is printed, if we desire to know what is 
going on. Opinion weighs with so vast a weight in 
the balance of events, that ideas of no value in them- 
selves are of importance from the mere circumstance 
that they are ideas, and have a bond fide existence as 
such anywhere out of Bedlam. The world, in conse- 
quence, gorges itself with intellectual food, and in 
order to swallow the more, bolts' \t. Nothing is now 
read slowly, or twice over. Books are run through 
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with no leas rapidity, and scarcely leave a more 
durable impression, than a newspaper article* It is 

for this, among other causes, that so fJew books are 
produced of any vahie. The lioness in the fable 
boasted that though she produced only one at a birth, 
that one was a lion. But if each lion only counted 
for one, and each leveret for one, the advantage 
would all be on the side of the hare. When every 
unit is individually weak, it is only multitu de that 
tells. What wonder that the newspapers should carry 
all before them? A book produces hardly a greater 
effect than an article, and there can be 365 of these 
in one year. He, therefore, who should and would 
write a book, and write it in the proper manner of 
writing a book, now dashes down his first hasty 
thoughts, or what he mistakes for thoughts, in a 
periodical. And the public is in the predicament of 
an indolent man, who cannot bring himself to apply 
his mind vigorously to his own affairs, and over 
whom, therefore, not he who speaks most wisely, 
but he who speaks most frequently, obtains the 
inlluence/* 

Hence we see that literature is becoming more and 
more ephemeral : books, of any solidity, are almost 
gone by; even reviews are not now considered suffi- 
ciently light; the attention cannot sustain itself on 

any serious subject, even for the space of a review- 
article. In the more attractive kinds of literature, 
novels and magazines, though the demand has so 
greatly increased, the supjily has so outstripped it, 
that even a novel is seldom a lucrative bpeculation. 

* From a paper bjr the author, not included in the pre^eni collection. 
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It is only under circumstances of rare attraction that 
a bookseller will now give anything to an author for 

copyri^rht. As the difficulties of success thus pro- 
gressively increase, all other ends arc more and more 
sacrificed for the attainment of it; literature becomes 
more and more a mere reflection of the current senti- 
ments, and has almost entirely abandoned its misbiuu 
as an eniigiiteuer and improver of them. 

There are now in this country, we may say, but 
two modes left in which an individual mind can hope 
to produce much direct effect upon the minds and 
destinies of his countrymen generally ; as a member 
of parliament, or an editor of a London newspaper. 
In both these capacities mucl^ may still be done by an 
individual, because, while the power of the collective 
body is very great, the number of participants in it 
does not admit of much increase. One of these 
monopolies will be opened to competition when the 
newspaper stamp is taken off; whereby the importance 
of the newspaper press in the aggregate, considered 
as the voice of public opinion, will be increased, and 
the influence of any one writer in helping to form 
that opinion necessarily diminished. This we might 
regret, did we not remember to what ends that influ- 
ence is now used, and is sure to be so while newspapers 
are a mere investment of capital for the sake of mer- 
cantile profit. 

C Is there, then, no remedy? Are the decay of indi* 

vidual energy, the weakening of the influence of 
superior minds over the multitude, the growth of 
charlatanerie, and the diminished efficacy of public 
opinion as a restrainii^g power,-^re these the price 
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we Decesaarily pay for the benefits of civilization; and 
can they only be avoided by checking the diffusion of 
knowledge, discouraging the spirit of combination, 
prohibiting improvements in the arts of life, and re- 
pressing the further increase of wealth and of produc- 
tion? Assuredly not. Those advantages which 
civilization cannot give — ^which in its uncorrected 
influence it has even a tendency to destroy— may yet 
coexist with civilization j and it is only when joined 
to civilization that they can produce their fairest 
fruiti: /AU that we are in danger of losing we may 
preservc,^ll that we have lost we may regain, and 
bring to a perfection hitherto unknown; but not by 
slumberixig, and lea\iiig things to themselves, no 
more than by ridiculously trying our strength against 
their irresistible tendencies: only by establishing 
counter-tendencies, which may combine with those 
tendencies, and raodily them. 
V / The evils are, that the individual is lost and 
becomes impotent ip^ the crowd, and that individual 
character itself becomes relaxed and enervated. For 
the first evil, the remedy is, greater and more perfect 
combination among individuals; for the second, na- 
tional institutions of education, and fomul of polity 
calculated to invigorate the individual characteiv^ 

The former of these debidcrata, as its attainment 
depends upon a change in the habits of society itself, 
can only be realized by degrees, as the necessity 
becomes felt: but circumstances even now to a 
certain extent forcing it on. In Great Britain espe- 
cially (which so far surpasses the rest of the old world 
in the extent and rapidity of the accumulation of 
wealth) the ML of profits, consequent upon the vast 
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increase of population and capital, is rapidly extin- 
guishlng the class of small dealers and small producers, 

from the impossibility of living on their diminished 
protits, and is throwing business of all kinds more 
and more into the hatids of large capitalists — whether 
these be rich individuals, or joint-stock companies 
formed by the aggregation of many small capitals. 
We are not among thuse who beUeve that tliis proirress 
is tending to the complete extinction of competition, 
or that the entire productive resources of the country 
will within any assignable number of ages, if ever, be 
administered by, and for the benefit of, a general 
association of the whole community /^But we believe 
that the multiplication of competitors in all branches 
of business and in all professions — ^which renders it 
more and more difficult to obtain success by merit 
aluiie, more and more easy to obtain it by plausible 
pretence — w ill find a limiting principle in the progress 
of the spirit of co-operation; that in every over- 
crowded .department there will arise a tendency 
among individuals so to unite their labour or their 
capital, that the purchaser or employer will have to 
choose, not among innumerable individuals^ but among 
a few groups. Competition will be as active as ever, 
but the number of competitors will be brought within 
manageable bounds:^ 

Such a spirit of co-operation is most of all wanted 
among the intellectual classes and professions. The 
amount of human labour, and labour of the most 
precious kind, now wasted, and wasted too in the 
cruelest manner, for want of combination, is incal- 
culable. What a spectacle, for instance, does the 
medical profession present! One successful practi- 
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tioner burtheDed with more woik than mortal man 
can perform, and which he performs so summarily 

tliat it were often butter let alone; — in the surround- 
ing streets twenty unhappy men, each of whom has 
been as laboriously and expensively trained as he has 
to do the very same thing, and is possibly as well 
qualified, wasting their capabilities and starving for 
w'lait of work. Under better arrangements these 
twenty would form a corps of subalterns marshalled 
under their more successful leader; who (granting 
him to be really the ablest physician of the set, and 
not merely the most successful im})ostor) is wasting 
time in physicking people for headaches and heart- 
burns, which he might with better economy of man- 
kind's resources turn over to his subordinateSi while 
he employed hb maturer powers and greater expe- 
rience in studying and treating those more obscure 
and difficult cases upon which science has not yet 
thrown sufficient light, and to which ordinary know- 
ledge and abilities would not be adequate. • By such 
means every person's capacities would be turned to 
account, and the highest minds being kept for the 
highest things, these would make progress, while ordi- 
nary occasions would be no losers* 
^But it is in literature, above all, that a change of 
this sort is of most pressing urgency. There the 
system of individual competition has fairly worked 
itself out, and things can hardly continue much longer 
as they are. (Literature is a province of exertion 
upon which more, of the first value to human nature, 
depends, than upon any other; a province in which 
the highest and most valuable order of works, those 
which most contribute to form the opinions and shape 
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tbe characters of subseq[uent ages, are, more than in 
any other dassof productions, placed beyond the pos- 
sibility of appreciation by those who form tbe bulk of 
the purchasers in the book-niarket ; insomuch that, 
even in ages when these were a far less numerous 
and more select class than now, it was an admitted 
point that the only success which writers of the first 
order could look to was the verdict of posterity. That 
verdict coxild, in those times, be confidently expected 
by whoever was worthy of it; for the good judges^ 
though few in number, were sure to read every work 
of merit which appeared; and as the recollection of one 
book was not in those da3r8 immediately obliterated 
by a hundred others, they remembered it, and kept 
alive the knowledge of it to subsequent ages. Bu^in 
our day, from the immense multitude of writers 
(which is now not less remarkable than the multitude 
of readers), and IVom tlie manner in Avhich the people 
of this age are obliged to read, it is difficult for what 
does not strike during its novelty, to strike at all: a 
book either misses fire altogether, or is so read as to 
make no permanent impression ; and the good equally 
with the worthless are forgotten by the next day. 

For this there is no remed}^ while the public have 
no guidance beyond booksellers' advertisements, and 
the ill-conridered and hasty criticisms of newspapers 
and small periodicals, to direct them in distinguishing 
what is not worth reading from what is. The re- 
source must in time be, some organized co-operation 
among the leading intellects of the age, whereby 
works of first-rate merit, of whatever dass, and of 
whatever tendency in point of opinion, might come 
forth with the stamp on them, from the first, of the 
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approval of those whose names would carry authority^ 
There are many causes why we must wait long for 
such a oomhinatioD ; but (with enoTmous defects, both 

in plan and in execution) the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge was as considerable a ste]) 
towards it, as could be expected in the present state of 
men's minds, and in a first attempt. Literature has 
had in this country two ages ; it must now have a 
third. The age of patronage, as Johnson a century 
ago proclaimed, is gone. The age of booksellers, it 
has been prochiimed by Mr. Carlyle, ,has well nigh 
died out. In the first there was nothing mtrinsicaUy 
base, nor in the second anything inherently inde- 
pendent and liberal. Each has done great things; 
both have had their day* The time is perhaps coming 
when authors, as a collective guild, will be their own 
patrons and their own booksellers. 

These things must bide their time. But the other 
of the two great desiderata, the regeneration of indi- 
vidual character among our lettered and opulent 

classes, by the adaptation to that purpose of our in- 
stitutions, and, above all, of our educational insti- 
tutions, is an object of more urgency, and for which 
more might be immediately accomplished, if the will 
and the understanding were not alike wanting. 

This, unfortuiiuteU , is a subject on which, for the 
inculcation of rational views, everything is yet to be 
done ; for, all that we w^ould inculcate, all that we 
deem of vital importance, all upon which we conceive 
the salvation of the next and all future ages to rest, 
has the misfortune to be almost equally oj)posed to 
the most popular doctrines of our own time, and to 
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the prejudices of those who cherish the empty husk 
of what has descended from ancient times. We are at 

issue equally with the admirers of Oxford and Cam- 
brid»^e, Eton and Westminster, and with the generality 
of their pixjfessed reformers. We regard the system 
of those institutions^ as administered for two centuries 
past, with sentiments little short of utter abhorrence. 
But we do not conceive that their vices would be cured 
by bringing tin ir studies into a closer cpunexion with 
what it is the fashion to term ^the business of the 
world by dismissing the logic and classics which are * 
still professedly taught, to substitute modem lan- 
guages and experimental physics. We would have 
classics and logic taught far more really and deeply 
than at present, and we would add to them other 
studies more alien than any wluch yet exist to the 
* business of the world,' but more germane to the 
great business of every rational being— the strengthen- 
ing and enlarging of his own intellect and character, 
^^he empirical knowledge which the world demands, 
which is the stock in trade of money -getting life, we 
^vould leave the world to provide for itself; content 
with infusing into the youth of our couutry a spirit, 
and training them to habits, which would ensure their 
acquiring such knowledge easily, and using it weth^ 
These, we know, are not the sentiments of the vulgar; 
but we believe them to be those of the best and wisest 
of all parties: and we are glad to corroborate our 
Opinion by a quotation from a work written by a friend 
to the Universities, and by one whose tendencies are 
rather Conservative tluui Llbc ral; a book which, thoiifjh 
really, and not in form merely, one of fiction, contains 
much subtle and ingenious thought, and the results oi 
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much psychological experience, combined, we are 

compelled to say, with niiich caricatare, and very pro- 
voking (though we are convinced unintentional) dis* 
(ortion and misinterpretation of the opinions of some 
of those with whose philosophy that of the author does 

not agree. 

' * You helieTe' (a cleigyman lo^Uwr) * that the TJniyerBity 
16 to prepare youths for a succeBsful career in society : I believe 
the sole object is to give them that manly character which will 

enable them to resist the influences of society. I do not care to 
prove that T am right, and that any university which does not 
stand upon this basis will be rickety in its childliood, and 
useless or mischievous in its manhood ; T care only to assert 
that this was the notion of those who founded Oxford and 
Cambridge. I fear that their successors are gradually losing 
sight of this principle — are gradually beginning to t^ink that 
it is their business to turn out clever lawyers and 8ervicea)>le 
Treasury clerks — are pleased when the world compUments 
them upon the goodness of the article with which they have 
iuniislied it — and that this low vanity is absorbing all their 
will and their power to create great men, whom the age will 
scorn, and who will save it from the scorn of the tunes to 
come.' 

* * One or two such men/ said the Liberal, ' in a generation, 
may be very useful ; but the University gives us two or three 
thousand youths every year, I suppose you are content that 
a portion shall do week-day services.' 

< * I wish to have a far more hard-working and active race 
iSbaxk we have at present,' said the clergyman; 'men more 
persevering in toil, and less impatient of reward; but all 
experience^ a thing which the schools are not privileged to 
despise, though the w<»ld is — all experience Is against the 
notion, that the means to procure a supply of good ordinary 
men is to attempt notbbg higher. I know that nine-tentbs 
of those whom the University sends out must be hewers of 
wood and drawers of wattr , but, if I tram the ten-tenths to be 
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SO, depend upon it the wood will 1)0 badly cut, the water will 
be split. Aim at something noble ; make your system such 
that a great man may be formed by it, and there will bo a 
manhood in your little men of which you do not dreani. But 
when some skilful rhetorician, or lucky nt, stands at the top 
of the ladder — when the Univeraity, instead of disclaiming 
the creature, instead of pleading, as an excuse for themsel^efl^ 
that the healthiest mother may, by accident, produce a shape* 
less abortion, stands touting, that the world may know what 
^eat things they can do, 'wo tauij^lit the boy!' — when the 
lialicd which worldly men will bear to religion always, and 
to learning whenever it teaches us to soar and not to grovel, 
is met, not with a frank defiance, but rather with a deceitful 
argument to show that tra*Je is the better for them ; is it 
wonderful that a puny beggarly feeling sliould pervad- the 
mass of our young men ? that they should scorn all noble 
achievements, should have no higher standard of action than 
the world's opinion, and should conceive of no higher reward 
than to sit down amidst loud cheering, which continues for 
several moments?' 

Nothing can be more just or more forcible than the 
description here given of the ol^jects which Uni« 
versity education should aim at : we are at issue with 
the writtfi', only on the proposition that these objects 

ever were attained, or ever could be so, consistently 
-with the principle which has always been the founda- 
tion of the English Universities; a principle, unfortu*- 
Bately, by no means confined to. them. The difficulty 
■^'hicii continues to o[»pose either such rcionn of our 
old academical institutions, or the estubiishment of 
such new ones, as shall give its an education capable 
of forming great minds, is, that in order to do so it is 
necessary to begin by eradicating the idea which 
nearly all the upholders and nearly all the impugners 

' ^ Froia novel of ' Eiuttm Conway/ attributod to Hr. Mkorjce, 

0 2 
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of the Universities rootedly entertain, as to the ohjfc ts 
not merely of academical education, but of education 
itself. What is this idea? That the object of educa- 
tion is, not to qualify the pupil for judging what is 
true or what is right, but to provide that he shall 
think true what we think true, and right what we 
think right — ^that to teach, means to inculcate our 
own opinions, and that our business is not. to make 
thinkers or inquirers, but disciples. This is the deep- 
seated error, the inveterate })rejudice, which the real 
reformer of Eiiglisli education has to struggle against. 
**^Js it astonishing that great minds are not produced, 
^in a country where the test of a great mind is, agree- 
ing in the opinions of the small minds? where- every 
institution for spiritual culture which the country has 
— the Church, the Universities, and almost every dis- 
senting community — are constituted on the following 
as their avowed principle: that the object is, not that 
the individual should go forth deterniiiied and quali- 
fied to seek truth ardently, vigorously, and disin- 
terestedly; not that he be furnished at setting out with 
the needful aids and facilities, the needful tnaterials 
and instruments for that search, and then left to 
the uubhaikled use of them; tiof that, by a free com- 
munion with the thoughts and deeds of the great 
minds which preceded him, he be inspired at once 
with the courage to dare all which truth and con- 
science require, and the modesty to weigh well the 
grountU uf what others think, before adopting con- 
trary opinions of his own: not this — no; but that 
the triumph of the system, the merit, the excellence 
in the sight of God which it possesses, or which it 
. can impart to its pupil, is, that his speculations shall 
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terminate in the adoption, in words, of a particular 
set of opinions. That provided he adhere to these 
opinions, it matters little whether he' receive them 

from authority or from (jxaniiiiutiun ; and worse, that 
it matters little by what temptatiuiis ui interest or 
vanity, by what voluntary or involuntary sophistica* 
tion with his intellect, and deadening of his noblest 
feelings, that result is arrived at ; that it even matters 
comparatively little whether to his mind the words 
are mere words, or the representatives of realities — 
in what sense he receives the favoured set of pro- 
positions, or whether he attaches to them any sei^e 
at all. Were ever great minds thus formed? Never.' 
The few great minds whicii this country has pro- 
duced have been formed in spite of nearly everything 
which could be done to stifle their growth. And aU 
thinkers, much above the common order, who have 
grown up in the Church of England, or in any other 
Church, have been produced in latitudinarian epochs, 
or while the impulse i of intellectual emancipation 
which gave existence to the Church had not quite 
spent itself. The flood of burning metal which 
issued from the furnace, flowed on a few paces before 
it congealed. 

That the English Universities have, throughout, 
proceeded on the principle, that the intellectual asso- 
ciation of mankind must be founded upon articles, 
i.e, upon a promise of belief in certain opinions; 
that the scope of; all they do b to prevail upon their 
pupils, by fair means or foul, to acquiesce in the 
opinions which are set down for them; that tlie abuse 
of the human faculties so forcibly denounced by- 
Locke under the name of ^principling' their pupils, is 
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their sole method in religion, politics, morality, or 
philosophy — ^is vicious indeed, but the vice is equally 
prevalent without and within their pale, and is no 
farther dbgraoeliil to them than inasmuch as a better 
doctrine has been taught for a century past b}^ the 
superior spirits, with whom in point of intelligence it 
was their duty to maintain themselves on a leveL 
But, that when this object was attained they cared 
for no other; that if they could make churchmen, 
they cared not to make religious men; that if tliey 
could make Tories, whetlier they made patriots was 
indifferent to them ; that if they could prevent heresy, 
they cared not if the price paid were stupidity — ^this 
constitutes the peculiar baseness of those bodies. 
Look at them. While their sectarian character, while 
the exclusion of all who will not, sign away their 
freedom of thought, is contended for as if life 
depended upon it, there is hardly a trace in the 
pystem of the Universities that any other object 
whatever is seriously caied for. Nearly all the pro- 
fessorships have degenerated into sinecures. Few of 
the professors ever deliver a lecture. One of the few 
great schol; ^vlio have issued from either University 
for a ecntury (and he was such before he went 
thither), the Rev. Connop Thirlwall, has published to 
the world that in his University at least, even theology 
—even Church of England theology — is not taught; 
and his dismissal, for this piece of honest}', from the 
tutoi^liip of his college, is one among the daily 
proofs how much safer it is for twenty men to neglect 
their duty, than for one man to impeach them of the 
neglect. The only studies really encouraged are 
classics and mathematics; neither of them a useless 
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study, though the last, as an exclusive instrument £ot 
fashioning the mental powers, greatly overrated; but 
Hr« Whewell, a high authority against his own UnU 
versity, has published a pamphlet, chiefly to prove 
that the kind of mathematical attainment by which 
Cambridge honours are gained, expertness in the use 
of the calculus, is not that kind which hn^ any tea* 
dency to produce superiority of intellect.* The mere- 
sheU and husk of the syllogistic logic at the one 
University, the wretchedest smattering of Locke and 
Paley at the other, are all of moral or psychological 
science that is taught at either.f As a means of 
educating the many, the Universities are absolutely 
null. The youth of England are not educated. The 
attainments of any kind required for taking all the 
degrees conferred by these bodies are, at CambridgCi 
utterly contemptible; at Oxford, we believe, of late 
years, somewhat higher, but still very low. Honours, 
indeed, are not gained but by a severe struggle; and 
if even the candidates for honour^a were mentally 
benefited, the system would not be worthless. But 
what have the senior wranglers done, even in mathe* 

♦ The oruJitc and able writer in the ' Ediiiburt,'!) "Review' [Sir WilHam 
Hamilton], who luia expended an almost supLrlhious weight uf ai irimuut 
and authority in combating the position iucldeulally muiuLuiucd iu Mr, 
Whewell's pamphlet, oi' the great value of inatlieinatiM as an exeroise 
of the mind, was, we think, Iwund to havo notioed the Jact that the fiir 
moie divect obgect of the pamphlet waa one whidi partiaUj eoindded with 
that of ItA reviewer. We do not think that Ifr. Whewell has done well 
what he undertook : he is vag^ue, and is always attempting to be a pro- 
founder metaphysician than he can be; but the main pioi»ositton of his 
pamphlet is true and important, luul he it? entitled to no little credit tor 
having discern^ that important truth, and expressed it so strongly. 

t We ehotild except, at Osdbtd, the Ethics, Politics, and Rhetoric of 
Aristotle. These are part of the course of dassitftl instraotioa, and ate so 
far an exception to the mle, otherwise pretty faithfhUy observed at both 
Universities, of cnltiTating only the leest osefol parts of andent literature*. 
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matics? Has Cambridge produced, since Newton, one 
great mathematical genius? We do not say an Euler, 
a Laplace, or a Lagrange, but such as France has 

produced a score of during the same period. How 
many books which have thrown li^ht upon the his- 
tory, antiquities, philosophy, art, or literature of the 
ancients, have the two Universities sent, forth since 
the Reformation ? Compare them, not merely with 
Germany, but even with Italy or France. When a 
man is pronounced by them to have excelled in their 
studies, what do the Uniyersities do? They give him 
an income, not for continuing to learn, but for having 
learnt; not for d oino: anything, but for what he has 
already done: on condition solely of living like a 
monk, and putting on the liveiy of the Church at 
the end of seven years. They bribe' men by high 
rewards to get their arms ready, but do not require 
them to fight.* 

Are these the places of education which are to send 
forth minds capable of maintaining a victorious^ 
struggle with the debilitating influences of the age, 
and strengthening the weak side of Civilization i)y 
the support of a higher Cultivation ? This, however, 
is , what we require from these institutions; or, in 
their default, ^m others which should take their 
place. And tlie very first step towards their reform 
siiould be to unsectarianize them wholly — not by 
the paltry measure of allowing Dissenters to come 

• Much of what is here said of the Universities, has, in a great measure, 
eea«<ed to be tnie. The Legislature has at last ajisertcd rightofinterferenee ; 
and even belore it did jk), the bodies liad already entered into a courtit- of as 
decided improvement as any other English institutions. But I leave ihe»e 
pgei nnaliereclff m awtter of liistomil xeoordi and m an Uluikntioii of 
l«nd«noiet.' [1869.] 
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and be taught orthodox sectarianism, but by putting 
an end to sectarian teaching altogether. The prin* 

ciple itself of dogmatic religion, dogmatic morality, 
dogmatic philosophy, is what reciuires to be rooted 
out; not any particular manifestation of -that prin- 
ciple. ; 
, The very corner-stone of an education intended to 
Xtorm great minds, must be the recognition of the 
pritfciple, that the object is to call forth the greatest 
possible quantity of intellectual fiftwer^ and to inspire 
the intensest hve of truth ; and this without a particle 
of regard to the results to which iIr exercise of that 
power may lead, even though it should conduct the 
pupil to opinions diametrically opposite to those of 
his teachers. We say this, not because we think 
opinions unimportant, but because of the immense 
importance which we attach to them; for in propor- 
tion to the degree of intellectual i)ower and love of 
truth which we succeed in creating, is the certwnty 
that (whatever may happen in any one particular 
• instance) in the aggregate of instances true opinions 
will be the result; and intellectual power and prac- 
tical love of truth are alike impossible where the 
reasoner is shown his conclusions, and inft^ed before- 
hand that he is expected to arrive at thenri/^ 
><1Ve are not so absurd as to propose that the teacher 
should not set forth his own opinions as the true ones, 
and exert his utmost powers to exhibit their truth in 
the strongest light. To abstain from this would be 
to nourish the worst intellectual habit of all, that of 
not finding, and not looking for, certainty in any- 
thing. But the teacher himself should not be held 
tu any creed; nor should the question be whether his 
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own opinions are the true ones, but whether he is well' 
instracted in those of other people, and, in enforcing 
his own, states the arguments for all conflicting 

opinions fairly. In this spirit it is that all the great 
subjects are taught from the chairs of the German 
and French Universities. As a general rule, the 
most distinguished teacher is selected, whatever be 
his particular views, and he consequently teaches in 
the spirit of free inquiry, not of dogmatic iiiipositlo^M^ 

Such is the principle of all academical instruction 
which aims at fonning great minds. The details 
cannot be too various and comprehensive. Ancient 
literature would fill a large place in such a course of 
instruction \ because it brings before us the thoughts 
and actions of many great minds, minds of many 
various orders of greatness, and these related and 
exhibited in a manner teiifuld more impressive, ten- 
fold more calculated to call forth high aspirations, 
than in any modern literature. Imperfectly as these 
impressions are made by the current modes of classical 
teaching, it is incalculable what we owe to this, the 
sole ciiijobliijg feature in the slavish, mechanical thing 
which the moderns call education. Nor is it to be 
forgotten among the benefits of familiarity with the 
monuments of antiquity, and- especially those of 
Greece, that wc are taught by it to appreciate and to 
admire intrinsic greatness, amidst opinions, habits, 
and institutions most remote from ours; and are thus 
trained to that large and catholic toleration, which is 
founded on understanding, not on indifference — and 
to a ]ial)it of free, open sympathy with powers of 
mind and nobleness of character, howsoever exempli- 
fied. Were but the languages and literature of anti- 
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quity so taught that the glorious images they present 
might stand before the student's eyes as living and 
glowing realitiea— that, instead* ^of .lying a caput 
mariuum at the bottom of his mind, like some foreign 
substance in no way influencing the current of his 
thoughts or the tone of his feelings, they might 
circulate through it, and become assimilated^ and be 
part and parcel of himself! — ^then should we see how 
little these studies have yet done for U8| compared 
with wliat they have yet to du. 

All important place in the system of education 
which we contemplate would be occupied by history : 
because it is the record of all great things whicb 
have been achieved by mankind, and because when 
philosophiciiUy studied it gives a certain largeness of 
conception to the student, and i'amiiiarizes him with 
the action of great causes. In no other way can he 
so completely realize in his own mind (howsoever he 

may be satibiied with the proof of them as abstract 
propositions) the great principles by wiiick the pro- 
gress of mail and the condition of society are governed. 
Nowhere else will the infinite varieties of human 
nature be so vividly brought home to hiro, and any- 
thing cramped or one-sided in his own standard of it 
80 effectually corrected; and nowhere else will he 
behold so strongly exemplified the astonishing pli* 
ability of our natiu*e, and the vast effects which may 
under good guidance be pruduccd upun it by honest 
endeavour. The literature of our own and other 
modem nations should be studied along with the 
history, or rather as part of the history. 

In the department of pure intellect, the highest 
place will belong to logic and the philosophy of uimd : 
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title one, the instrument for the cultivation of all 
sciences; the other, the root from which they all 
grow. It scarcely needs be said that the former ought 
not to be taught as a mere system of technical rules, 
nor the latter as a set of concatenated absti^act pro- 
positions. The tendency, so strong everywhere, is 
strongest of all here, to receive opinions into the 
mind without any real understanding of them, merely 
l)ocause they seem to follow from certain admitted 
premises, and to let tliem lie there ba forms of words, 
lifeless and void of meaning. The pupil must be led 
to interrogate his own consciousness, to observe and 
experiment upon himself : of the mind, by any other 
process, little will he ever know. 

With these should be joined all those sciences, in 
which great and certain results are arrived at by 
mental processes of some length or nicety: not that 
all persons should study all these sciences, but that 
some should study all, and all some. These may be 
divided into sciences of mere ratiocination, as mathe* 
matics; and sciences partly of ratiocination, and 
partly of what is far more difficult, comprehensive ob- 
servation and analysis. Sucli are, in their rationale^ 
even the sciences to which mathematical processes are 
applicable: and such are all those which relate to 
human nature. The philosophy of morals, of govern- 
ment, ot law, of political economy, of poetr}^ and art, 
should form subjects of systematic instruction, under 
the most eminent professors who could be found; 
these being chosen, not for the particular doctrines 
they might happen to profess, but as being those who 
were most likely to send forth pupils qualiiied in 
point of disposition and attainments to choose doc- 
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trines for themselves. And why should not religion 

be taught in the same manner? Not until then will 
one step be made towards the healing of religious dif- 
ferences: not until then will the spirit of English rf-li- 
gion become catholic instead of sectarian, favourable 
instead of hostile to freedom of thought and the pro- 
gress of the human mind. 

With regard to the changes, in forms of polity and 
social arrangements, which, in addirifjn tu reforms in 
education, we conceive to be required tor regenerat- 
ing the character of the higher classes ; to express 
them even summarily would require a long discourse. 
But the general idea from which they all emanate, 
may be stated briefly Civilization has brought 
about a degree of security and fixity in the possession 
of all advantages once acquired, which had rendered 
it possible for a rich man to lead the life of a Sybarite, 
and nevertheless enjoy througliout life a degree of 
power and consideration which could formerly be 
earned or retained only by personal activity. We 
cannot undo what civilization has done, and again 
stunulate the energy of the higher classes by in- 
security of property, or danger of life or limb. The 
only adventitious motive it is in the power of society 
to hold out, is reputation and consequeuce ; and of this 
as much use as possible should be made for the en- 
couragement of desert. The nuiin thing which 
social changes can do for the improvement of the 
higher classes — and it is what the progress of demo- 
cracy is insensibly but certainly accomplishing — is 
gradually to put an end to every kind of unearned 
distinction, and let the only road open to honour and 
ascendancy be thut of personal qualities / 
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THERE are two kinds of wiadom: in the one, every 
age in which science floorishes, surpasses, or ought 

to surpass, its predecessors ; of the other, there is nearly 
an equal amoi>nt in all ages. The first is the wisdom 
which depends on long chains of reasoning, a com* 
prehensive survey of the whole of a great subject at 
once, or complicated and subtle processes of meta- 
physical analysis : this is properly Philosophy. The 
other is that acquired by experience of life, and a 
good use of the opportunities possessed by all who 
have mingled much with the world,^ or who have a 
large share of human nature in their own breasts. 
This unsystematic wisdom, drawn by acute minds in 
all periods of history from their personal experience, 
is properly termed the wisdom of ages; and every 
lettered age has left a portion of it upon record. It 
is nowhere more genuine than in the old fabulists, 
.£sop and others. The "speeches in Thucydides are 
among the most remarkable specimens of it* Aris- 
totle and Quintilian have worked up rich stores of it 
into their systematic writings; nor ought Horace's 
Satires, and especially his Epistles, to be forgotten* 
But the form in which this kind of wisdom most 

■ 

• London and Westminster Meview, January 1837* 
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naturally embodies itself is that of aphorisms: and 
such, from the Proverbs of Solomon to our own day, 
is the shape it has oftenest assumed. 

Some persons, who eannot be satisfied unless they 
have the forms of accurate knowledge as well as the 
substance, object to aphorisms, because they are un* 
systematic. These objectors forget that to be unsyste* 
matic is of the essence of all truths which rest on 
specific experiment. A systematic treatise is the 
most natural form for delivering truths which grow 
out of one another; but truths, each of which rests 
on its own independent evidence, may surely be 
exhibited in the same unconnected state in which 
they were discovered. Philosophy may afterwards 
trace the connexion among these truths, detect the 
more general principles of which they are manifesta* 
tions, and so systematize the whole. But we need not 
wait till this is done, before we record them, and act 
upon them. On the contrary, these detached truths 
are at once the materials and the tests of philosophy 
itself; since philosophy is not called in to prove 
them, but may very justly be required to account for 
them.y' 

A more valid objection to aphorisms, as far as it 
goes, is, that they are very seldom exactly true; but 
then this, unfortunately, is an objection to all human 

knowledge. A proverb or an apophthegm— any pro- 
position epigranimatically expressed — almost always 
goes more or less beyond the strict truth: the fact 
which it states is enunciated in a more unqualified 
manner than the truth warrants. But when logicians 
have done their best to correct the proposition by 
just modifications and limitations, is the case much 
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mended ? Very littl^ Every really existing Thinfr is a 
compound of such iniiiuiierable properties, and has 
such an inHnity of relations with all other things in 
the universe, that almost every law to which it 
appears to be subject, is liable to be set aside or 
frustrated, either by some other law of the same 
object, or by the laws of some otiier object Avhich 
interferes with it; and as no one can possibly foresee 
or grasp all these contingencies, much less express 
them in such an imperfect language as that of words, 
no one needs flatter himself that he can lay down 
propositions sufficiently specitic to be available for 
practice, which he may afterwards apply mechanically 
without any exercise of thought. It is given to no 
human being to stereotype a set of truths, and walk 
safely by their guidance with his mind's eye closed. 
Let us envelop our proposition with what exceptions 
and qualifications we may, fresh exceptions will turn 
up, and fresh qualifications be found necessary, the 
moment any one attempts to act upon it. Not a[>lK)- 
risms, therefore, alone, but all general propositions 
whatever, require to, be taken with a large allowance 
for inaccuracyt^and, we may venture to add, this 
allowance is much more likely to be made, when, the 
])roposition being a\owc(lly ]>resented witiiout any 
limitations, every one must see that he is left to 
make the limitations for himself. 

If aphorisms were less likely than systems to have 
truth in them, it would be difficult to account for the 
fact that almost all books of aphorisms, which have 
ever acquired a reputation, have retained, and deserved 
to retain it; while, how wofully the reverse is the case 
with systems of philosophy, no student is ignorant. 
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One reason for this difference may be, that books of 
aphorisms are seldom written but by persons of 

genius. There arc, indeed, to be found books like 
Mr. Colton's 'Lacon ' — centos of trite truisms and 
trite falsisms pinched into epigrams. But, on the 
whole, he who draws his thoughts (as Coleridge says) 
from a cistern and not from a spring, will generally 
be more sparing of them than to give ten ideas in a 
page instead * of ten pages to au idea. And where 
there is originality in aphorisms, there is generally 
truth, or a bold approach to some truth which really 
lies beneath. A sHenriiic systeui is often spun out 
of a few original assumptions, without any intercourse 
with nature at all; but he who has generalized co- 
piously and variously from actual experience, must 
have thrown aside so many of his first generalizations 
as he went on, that the residuum can iiardly be 
altogether worthless. 

Of books of aphorisms, written by men of genius, 
the ^Pensees' of Pascal is pc rliaps the least valuable 
in comparison with its repiuutiun ; but even this, in 
so far as it is aphoristic, is acute and profound : it 
fails when it is perverted by the author's systematic 
views on religion. La Rochefoucault, again, has been 
inveighed against as a ' libeller of human nature,^ &c. 
chiefly from not understanding his drift. His 
' Maxims ' are a series of delineations, by a most 
penetrating observer, of the workings of habitual 
selfishness in the human breast; and they are true to 
the letter, of all tliorougldy selfish persons, and of all 
other persona in proportion as they are selfish. A 
man of a wanner sympathy with mankind would 
indeed have eilunciated his propositions in less sweep- 
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ingtenns; not that there was any fear of leading the 
world into the mistake thftt there was neither virtue 

nor feeling in it ; but because a generous spirit could 
not have borne to chain itseli down to the contempla- 
tion of littleness and meanness, unless for the express 
purpose of showing to others against what degrading 
influences, and in what an ungenial atmosphere, it was 
possible to maintain elevation of feeling and liubleness 
of conduct. The error of La iiochefoucault lias been 
avoided by Ghamfort, the more high*minded and 
more philosophic La Rochefoucault of the eighteenth 
century. In his postluimous work, the * Pensees, 
Maximes, Caractferes et Anecdotes* (a book which, 
to its other merits, adds that of being one of the best 
collections of bans mots in existence), he lays open 
the basest parts of vulgar human nature, with as keen 
an instrument and as unsln inking a band as liis 
precursor; but not with that cool inditference of 
manner, like a man who is only thinking of saying 
clever things; he does it with the concentrated 
bitterness of one wlio^e own life ,lias been made 
valueless to him by haviiig his lot east among these 
basenesses, and whose sole consolation is in the 
thought that human nature is not the wretched thing 
it appears, and that in better circumstimces it will 
produce better things. Nor does he ever leave his 
reader, for long together, i\ithout being reminded 
that he is speaking, not of what might be, but of what 
now is. 
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nPHESE little works are the tribute paid by two 
difitinguished writers to one whose memoTy, 
though he was but shown to the world, the world 
will not, and must not be suffered to let die. Cut off 
at the age of thirty- six by thai union of misfortune 
and fault {achidcaal und eigene schidd) to which it has 
been asserted that all human miscarriages are imput- 
able, he lived long enough to show that he was one 
of the few, never so few as in these latter times, who 
seem raised up to turn the balance of events at some 
trying moment in the history of nationsi and to have 
or to want whom, at critical periods, is the salvation 
or the destruction of an era. 

We seize the opportunity to contribute what we 
can, as well from our own knowledge as from the 
materials supplied by MM. Kisard and Littre, towards 
a true picture of a man, more worthy to be kno^vn, 
and more fit to be imitated, than any who has occu- 
pied a position in European politics for many years* 
It has not been given to those who knew Carrel, to see 
him in any of those situations of outward power and 
honour, to which he would certainly have forced 
his way, and which, instead of being honours to 
him^ it was reserved §or him perhaps to rescue from 

• London and Westminster Bevww, October 18S7* 
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'ignominy. The man whom not only his friends but 

his enemies, and all France, \\ ()uld have proclaimed 
President or Prime Minister with one voice, if any 
of the changes of this changeable time had again 
given ascendancy to the people's side, is gone; and his 
place is not likely to be again filled in our time. But 
there is left to us his memory, and his example. We 
can still remember and meditate on what he was, 
how much and under how great disadvantages he ac- 
complished, and what he would have been. We can 
learn from the study of him, what we all, but especially 
those of kindred principles and aspirations, muijtbe, if 
we would make those principles effectual for good, 
those aspirations realities, and not the mere dreams 
of an idle and self-conceited imagination. 

Who, then, and what was Armand Carrel? ^An 
editor of a republican newspaper,' exclaims some 
English Tory, in a voice, in which it is doubtful 
wht'tht r tlie word * republican ' or ' newspaper ' is 
uttered in the most scornful intonation. Carrel was 
the editor of a republican newspaper : his glory con- 
sists precisely in this, that being that, and htf being 
that, he was the greatest political leader of his time. 
And we do not mean by a political leader one who 
can create and keep together a political party, or who 
can ^ve it importance in the State, or even who can 
make it deserve importance, but who can do any and 
every one of all these, and do thciu with an easy 
superiority of genius and character, which renders 
competition hopeless. Such was Carrel. Ripened 
by years and favoured by opportunity, he might have 
been the Mirabeau or the Washington of his age, or 
both in one. 
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The life of Carrd maybe written in a few sen- 

tences. * Armand Carrel,' says M. Littre, ' was a 
sub-lieutenant and a journalist: in that narrow 
circle was included the life of a man who, dying in 
the flower of youth, leaves a name known to all 
France, and lamented even by his political enemies. 
His celebrity came not from the favour of govern- 
ments, nor from those elevated functions which give 
an easy opportunity of acquiring distinction, or, at 
the least, notoriety. Implicated in the ccmsptracies 
against the Restoration, an officer in the service of 
the Spanish Constitution, taken prisoner in Catalonia 
and condemned to death; bold in the opposition 
before the July Revolution, still bolder after it; he 
was alwa) 8 left to his own resources, so as never to 
pass for more than his intrinsic worth : no borrowed 
lustre was ever shed on him ; he had no station but 
that which he created for himself. Fortune, the 
inexplicable chance which distributes cannon-balls in 
a battle, and which has so large a dominion in human 
affairs, did little or nothing for him; he had no ' star,' 
no ^run of luck;* and no one ever was less the pro- 
duct of favourable circumstances: he sought them 
not, and they came not. Force of character in diffi- 
cult times, admirable talents as a writer at all times, 
nobleness of soul towards friends and enemies; these 
were what sustained him, and gave him in all quarters 
and in all times, not only an elevated place in the 
esteem of men, but an ascendancy over them.' 

Thus far M. Littr^, a man who does not cast his 
words at random — a witness, whose opinions indeed 
are those of Carrel, but whose life is devoted to other 
pursuits than politics, and whose simplicity and 
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purity of characteTi esteemed by men vrho do not 
share his opinions, peculiarly qualified him to declare 

of Canxi that "whicli tlie best lucu in l iuucc, of 
whatever party or shade of opinion, feel. M. Kisard, 
the representative of a much fainter shade of libe- 
ralism than M. Littr^ does but fill up the same out- 
line with greater richness of detail, with the addition 
of many interesting traits of personal character, and 
with a more analytical philosophy. From the two 
together we have learned the facts of the early life of 
Carrel, and many particulars of his habits and dis- 
position, which could be kno^^^l only to familiar com- 
panions. On the great features which make up a 
character, they show us almost nothing in Carrel 
which we had not ourselves seen in him : but, in what 
they liiue communicated, we find all those details 
which justify our general idea ; and their recoUections 
bear to our own the natural relation between like- 
nesses of the same figure taken from different points. 
We can therefore, with increased confidence, attempt 
to describe what Carrel was j what the world has lost 
in him, and in what it may profit by hia example. 

The circumstance most worthy of commemoration 
in Carrel is not that he was an unblemished patriot 
in a time of general political corruption ; others have 
been that, others are so even at present. Nor is it 
that he was the first political writer of his time: he 
could not have been this, if he had not been some- 
thing to which his character as a writer was merely 
subsidiary. There are no great writers but those 
whose qu^^ities as writers are built upon their quali- 
ties as human beings — are the mere manifestation 
and expression of those qualities : all besides is hollow 
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and meretricious, and if a writer who assumes a 
Btile for the sake of stile, ever acquires a place in 
literature, it is in so far as he assumes the stile of 

those whose stile is not assumed; of those to whom 
language altogether is but the utterance of their 
feelings, or the means to their practical ends. 

Carrel was one of these; and it may even be said 
that being a writer was to him merely an accident. 
He was neither by character nor bv preference a man 
of speculation and discussion, for whom the press, if 
still but a means, is the best and often the sole means 
of fulfilling his vocation. ' The career of an adminis* 
trator or that of a military comuiarider would have 
been more to Carrel's taste, and in either of them he 
would probably have excelled. The true idea of 
Carrel is not that of a literary man, but of a man of 
action, using the press as his instrument ; and in no 
other aspect does liis character deserve more to be 
studied by those of aU countries, who are qualified 
to resemble him. 

He was a man called to take an active part in the 
government of mankind, and needing an engine with 
which to move tliem. Had his lot been cast in the 
cabinet or in the camp, of the cabinet or of the camp 
he would have made his instrument. Fortune did not 
give him sucli a dcbtiny, and his principles did not 
. ' permit him the means by which he could have ac- 
quired it. Thus excluded from the region of deeds, 
he had still that of words; and words are deeds, and 
the cause of deeds. Carrel was not' the first to see, 
but he was the first [practically to realize, the new 
destination of the political press in modem times. 
It is now beginnmg to be felt that journalism is to 
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modern Europe what political oratory was to Athens 
and Rome, and that, to become what it ought, it 
should be wielded by the same sort of men: Carrol 
seized tliu sceptre of journalism, and with that, as 
Mrith the baton of a general-in-chief, ruled amidst 
innumerable difficulties and reverses that ^fierce 
democracy/ which he perhaps alone of all men living, 
trampled u\K>n and irritated as it has been, could have 
rendered at once gentle and powerful. 

Such a position did Carrel occupy, for a few short 
years in the history of his time. A brief survey of 
the incidents of his career and the circumstiinces of 
his country, will sliow how he acquitted himself in 
this situation. That he committed no mistakes in it| 
we are nowise concerned to prove. We may even, 
with the modest) bclitting a distant observer, express 
our opinion as to what his mistakes were. But we 
have neither known nor read of any man of whom it 
could be said with assurance that, in Carrel's circum- 
stances and at his years, he would have coniinitted 
fewer; and we are certain that there have been none 
whose achievements would have been greater, or whose 
errors nobler or more nobly redeemed. 

Carrel was the son of a merchant of Rouen. He 
was intended for business, but his early passion for a 
military career induced his father (a decided royalist) 
to send him to the Ecole Militalre of St. Cyr. * His 
literary stu<lies/ says ^I. NibcU d, ' were much neg- 
lected, lie himself has told me that, although one of 
the best scholars in capacity, he was one of the most 
moderate in attainment. His military predilections 
showed themselves, even at school, in the choice of 
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hia reading. His favourite authors were the histo* 
rians, especially where they treated of military events*- 
All other studies he was impatient of, and they pro- 

fitcd liiiu li ttle. I have heard him sii) , however, that 
Virgil made an impression on him, and he has some- 
times repeated verses to me which his memory had 
retained unforgotten, though never again read. . « . 
After leaving school, and while preparing for St. Cyr, 
he directed his studies exclusively to liistory and the 
strategic art. At St. Cyr he devoted to the same 
occupation all the time which the duties of the place 
allowed him/ On leaving St. Cyr he entered the 
army as a sub-lieutenant, the grade answering in the 
iVeuch army to that of an ensign in the English. 

In this early direction of the tastes and pursuits of • 
Carrel, we may trace the cause of almost his only 
defects, and of his greatest qualities. From it he 
doubtless derived the practicalness (if the word may 
be pardoned) in which the more purely speculative 
Frenchmen of the present day (constituting a large 
proportion of the most accomplished minds of our age) 
it may be said without disrespect to thera, are gene- 
rally deficient ; and of which in England we have too 
muchf with but little of the nobler quality which in 
Carrel it served to temper and rein in« It is easy to 
be practical, in a society all practical: there is a 
practicalness which comes by nature, to those who 
know little and aspire to nothing; exactly this is 
the sort which the vulgar form of the English mind 
exemplifies, and which all the English institutions of 
education, whatever else they may teach, are stu- 
diously conservative of: but the atmosphere which 
kills so much thought, sobers what it spares^ and the 
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English who think at all, speculating under the re- 
Hstraining influence of such a medium^ are guided more 

often than the thinkers of other countries into the 
practicalneBS which, instead of chaining up the spirit 
of speculation, lights its path and makes safe its foot* 
steps. 

What is done for the best English thinkers by the 
• influences of the society in which they grow up, was 
done for Carrel by the inestimable advantage of an 
education and pursuits which had for their object not 
thinking or talking, but doi i ig. He who thinks without 
any experience in action, or without havin«^^ action per- 
petually in view; ij^hose mind has never had anything 
to do but to form conceptions, without ever measuring 
itself or them with realities, may be a great man ; 
thoughts may originate with him. t >r whicli the 
world may bless him to the latest generations. There 
ought to be such men, for they see many things which 
even wise and strong minds, which are engrossed 
witli actiye life, never can be the first to stc. i3iit 
the man to lead his age is he who has ]>eea famiUar 
with thought directed to the accomplishment of im- 
mediate objects, and who has been accustomed to see 
his theories brought early and promptly to the test of 
experiment; the man who has seen at the end of 
every theorem to be investigated,, a problem to be 
solved; who has learned early to weigh the means 
which can be exerted against the obstacles which are 
to be overcome, and to make an estimate of means 
and of obstacles habitually a part of all his theories 
that have for their object practice, either at the pre- 
sent or at a more distant perio^This was essentially 
Carrel's distinguishing character among the popular 
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party in Im own country ; and it is a aide of his cha- 
racter which, naturally perhaps, has hardly yet been ' 
enougli appreciated in France. In it he resembled 

Napoleon, who had learnt it in the same school, and 
who by it mastered and ruled, as lar as so selfish a 
man could, his country and age. But Napoleon's 
really narrow and imperfectly cultivated mind, and 
hb peremptory will, turned aside contemptuously 
from all speculation, and all attempt to stand up for 
speculation, as bavardage. Carrel, born at a more 
fortunate time, and belonging to a generation whose 
best heads and hearts war and the guillotine had not 
swept awM}", hud uu intellect capacious enough to 
appreciate and sympathize ^vith whatever of truth and 
ultimate value to mankind there might be in all 
theories, together with a rootedly practical turn of 
ndnd, which seized and appropriated to itself such 
part only of them as might be realized, or at least 
might be hoped to be realized, in his own day. , As 
with all generous spirits, his hopes sometimes de- 
ceived him as to what his country was ripe for; but 
a short experience always corrected his mistake, and 
warned him to point his eiiibrts towards some more 
attainable end. 

Carrel entered into life, and into a military life, at 
a peculiar period. By foreign force, and under cir- 
cumstances humiliating to the military pride of the 
nation, the Bourbons had been brought back. With 
them had returned the emigrants with their feudal 
prejudices, the ultra-Catholics with their bigotry and 
pretensions to priestly domination. Louis XVIII., 
taking the advice of Fouche, though in a different 
sense from that in which it was giv^, had lain down 
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in the bed of Napoleon, ^ s^etait couche dans les drapi 
de Napoleon* — ^had preserved that vast net-work of 
administrative tyranny which did not exist under the 
old French government, which the Convention created 
for a temporary purpose, and which Napoleon made 
permanent; that system of bureaucracy, which leaves 
no free agent in all France, except the man at Paris 
who pulls the wires ; which regulates from a distance 
of several hundred miles, the repairing of a shed or 
the cutting down of a tree, and allows not the people 
to stir a finger even in their local affairs, except 
indeed by such writing and printing as a host of 
restrictive laws j>erniitted to them, and (if they paid 
300 francs ov upwards in direct taxes) by electing 
and sending to Paris the two-hundredth or three-hun- 
dredth fractional part of a representative, there to vote 
such things as the Charter of Luuis XVIII. placed 
within the competency of the national council. That 
Charter, extorted from the prudence of Louis by the 
necessities of the times, and ^ broken ere its ink was 
dried,' alone stood between France and a <lai-k, soul- 
stifling and mind -stifling despotism, combining some 
of the worst of the evils which the Revolution and 
Napoleon had cleared away, with the worst of those 
which they had brought. 

By a combination of good sense and folly, of 
which it is difficult to say which was most proiitable 
to the cause of freedom, the Bourbons saw the 
necessity of giving a representative constitution, 
but not that of allying themselN\ s with the class in 
whose hands that constitution liud placed so formidable 
8 power. They would have found them tractable 
enough \ witness the present ruler of France, who has 
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^lain down in the sheets of Napoleon' with consider^ 
ably more effect The Gonstitation of 1814, like that 

of 1830 which followed it, gave a share of the govern- 
ing power exclusively to the rich : if the Bourbons 
would but have allied themselves with the majority of 
the rich instead of the minority, they wonld have 
been on the throne now, and with as absolute a power 
as any of their predecessors, so iong as they con- 
formed to that condition. But they would not do it : 
they would not see that the only aristocracy possible 
in a wealthy community, is an aristocracy .of wealth : 
Louis (luring the greater part of his reign, and Charles 
during the whole of his, bestowed exclusively upon 
the- classes which had been powerful once, those 
favours which, had they been shared with the classes 
which were powerful Jiow, would liiue rendered the 
majority of those classes the most devoted adherents 
of the throne. For the sake of classes who had no 
longer the principal weight in the country, and whose 
power was associated with the recollections of all 
which tlie country most detested, the Bourbons not 
only slighted the new aristocracy, but kept both 
them and the people in perpetual alarm, both for 
whatever was dearest to them in the institutions which 
the Revolution had given, and which hud been cheaply 
purchased by the sacrifice of a whole generation, and 
even for the 'material interests' (such as those of 
the possessors of national property) which had grown 
out of the Revolution, and were identified with it. 
The Chamber of Deputies, therefore, or, as it might 
have been called, the new Estate of the Kich, worked 
like the Gomitia Genturiata of the Roman Common- 
wealth, which, in this respect, it resembled. Like 
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the Comitia Centuriata, it was, from the principle of 
its constitution, the organ of the rich ; and like that, 

it served as an organ for popular purposes so lou^ as 
the predominant section of the rich, being excluded 
from a direct share in the government, had a common 
interest with the people. This result might have 

been foreseen; but the Bourbons cither did not 
foresee it, or thought themselves strong enough to 
prevent it. 

At the time, however, when Carrel first entered 

into life, any one inip:ht have been excused for think- 
ing that the Buui buus, if they liad made a bad calcu- 
lation for the ultimate duration of their dynasty, had 
made a good one for its present interests. They had 
put down, with triumphant success, a first attempt 
at resistance by tlie new aristocracy. 

A Chamber of furious royalists, elected immediately 
. after the second restoration (afterwards with affec- 
tionate remembrance called the ehambre inircuwMe^ 
from tlie impossibility of ever again getting a similar 
one), had sanctioned or tolerated excesses against the 
opposite party, worthy only of the most sanguinary 
times of the Kevolution; and had carried their enter- 
prises in behalf of feudalism and bigotry to a pitch 
of rashness by wlilch Louis, wlio was no fanatic, was 
seriously alarmed; and in September 1817, amidst 
the applauses of all France, he dissolved the Chamber, 
and called to his councils a semi-liberal ministry. 
The indignation and alarm excited by the conduct of 
the royalists, produced a reaction among the classes 
possessed of property, in favour of liberalism. By 
the law as it then stood, a fifth part of the Chamber 
went out every year: tiie elections in 1818 produced 
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hardly any but liberals; those in 1819 did the same; 
and those of 1820, it was evident, would give the 
liberal party a minority. The electoral body too^ a% 
fortunately, electoral bodies are wont, had not con- 
fined its choice to men who represented exactly its 
own interests and sentiments, but had mingled with 
them the ablest and most honoured of its temporary 
allies, the defenders of the ' good old cause.' The new 
aristocracy could still hear, and not repudiate, the 
doctrines of 1789, pronounced with the limitations 
dictated by experience, from the eloquent lips of Foy, 
and Benjamin Constant, and Manuel* It could still 
patronize a newspaper press, free for the first time 
since 1792, which raised its voice for those doctrines, 
and for an interpretation of the charter in the spirit 
of them. Even among lihe monied classes themselves 
there arose, as in aU aristocracies there will, some 
men whose talents or sympathies make them the 
organs of a better cause than that of aristocracy, 
Casimir P^rier had not yet sunk the defender of the 
people in the defender of his counting-house; and 
Laffitte was then what he is still, and "svill be to the 
end of his dibinterested and generous career. Among 
the new members of the legislature there was even 
found the Abb6 Gr^goire, one of the worthiest and 
most respected characters in France, but a conspicuous 
member of the Montague party in the Con\'cntion.* 
This rapid progress of the popular party to ascen- 
dancy was not what Louis had intended : he wished 

♦ He has been called a regicide : had the asftertion been trae, it was 
equally true.of Carnot and mauy others of the noblest characters in i runce ; 
but tbe ftet wm otherwise. Gr^ire ww ab«ent on a aiBsion during the 
trial of Lonit XTI., and aiMdated himaelf bj letter with the yerdict, hut 
not with the Mutenee, 
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to keep the liberals as a counterpoise to the priestly 
party, but it never entered into his [>urpo6e6 that they 

sliould predominate in the legislature. His * systune 
de bascule,' literally sy.stem of see-saw, of playing off 
one party against another, and maintaining his in- 
fluence by throwing it always into the scale of the 
weakest, required that the next move should be to 
the royalist side. Demonstrations were therefore 
made towards a modification of the electoral law ; to 
take effect while the anti-popular party had still a 
majority, before the dreaded period of the next annual 
elections. At this crihis, wheii the fate of parties 
hung trembling in the balance, the Due de Ben i, 
heir presumptive to the throne, fell by the hand of 
an assassin. This catastrophe, industriously imputed 
to the renewed j>ropniration of revolutionary prin- 
ciples, excited general horror and alarm. The new 
aristocracy recoiled from their alliance with liberalism. 
The crime of Louvel was as serviceable to the imme- 
diate objects of those againstwhom it was perpetrated, 
as the crime of Fiesehi has been ?iince. A change of 
ministry took place, laws were passed restrictive of 
the press, and a. law which, while it kept within the 
letter of the charter by not disfranchising any of the 
electors, created within tlie electoral body a smaller 
body returning an additit)nal number of i^jpreienta- 
tives. The elections which took place in consequence, 
gave a decided majority to the feudal and priestly 
party; an uUra-royalist ministry was appointed ; and 
the triumph of the retrogrades, the party of ancient 
privileges, seemed assured. 

It is incident to a country accustomed to a state of 
revolution, that the party which is defeated by peace- 
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ful means will try violent ones. The popular party 
in France was now in a similar situation to tlie 
popular party in England during the royalist reaction 
which followed the dissolution of the last parliament 
of Charles II. Like them, they had recourse to what 
Cui rcl afterwards, in his * History of the Counter- 
Re volution in England/ called * the refuge of weak 
parties,' conspiracy. The military revolutions in 
Spaini Portugal, and Naples, had inspired many 
ardent spirits in France with a desire to follow the 
example: from 1820 to 1822 Carbonaro societies 
spread themselves over France, and military con- 
spiracies continually broke out and were suppressed. 
It would have been surprising if GamI, whose 
favourite heroes even at school were lloehe, Marceau, 
and Kleber, whose democratic opinions had attracted 
the notice of his superiors at St. Cyr, and to whose 
youthful aspirations no glory attainable to him ap- 
peared equal to that of the successful general of a 
liberating army, had not been implicated in some of 
these conspiracies. Like almost all the bravest and 
most patriotic of the young men in his rank of society 
entertaining liberal opinions, he paid his tribute to 
the folly of the day; and he had a narrow escape 
from discovery, of which M. Littrd gives the follow- 
ing narrative. 

^Carrel was a sub-lieutenant in the 29th of the 
line, in 1821, when conspiracies were forming in 
every quarter against the Restoration. The 29th 
was in garrison at Befort and New Brisach. Carrel 
was quartered in the latter place. He was engaged 
in the plot since called the conspiracy of Befort. The 
officers at New Brisach who were in the secret, were 
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cliscoiiroged by repeated delays, and would not stir 
until the insurrection should have exploded at B4fort« 
It was indispensable, however, that they should move 
as soon as the blow should have been successfully 
struck in the latter place. The Grand Lodge (of 
Carbonari) had sent from Paris several conspirators; 
one of them, M. Joubert, had come to New Brisach, 
to see what was to be done; Carrel offered to go with 
him to Effort, to join in the movement, and bring 
back tlic news to New Brisacli. Both set off, and 
arrived at Effort towards midnight. The plot had 
been discovered, several persons had been arrested, 
the conspirators were dispersed. Carrel rode back 
to New Bri)?acli at full gallop, and arrived early in 
the morning. He had time to return to his quarters, 
put on his uniform, and attend the morning exercise, 
without any one's suspecting that he had been out 
all night. When an inquiry was set on foot to dis* 
cover the accomplices of the Befort conspirators, and 
especially to find who it was that had gone tliither 
from New Brisach, nothing could be discovered, and 
suspicion rested upon any one rather than Carrel, for 
his careless levity of manner had made his superiors 
consider him a man quite unlikely to be engaged in 
plots.' 

Nine years later, M. Joubert was heading the party 
. which stormed the Louvre on the 29th of July, and 

Carrel had signed the protest of the forty- two jour- 
nalists, and given, by an article in the ' National,* the 
first signal of resistance. This is not the only 
instance in the recent history of France, when, as 

during tlie first French Revolution, names lost sight 
of for a time, meet us again at the critical moments. 
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These attempts at insurrection did the Bourl)ons 
no damage, but caused them some uneasiness with 
regard to the fidelity of the army. The counter- 
revolutionary party, however, was now under the 
conduct of the only man of judgment and sagacity 
who has appeared in that party since the Ivevolution; 
M. de Villt le. This minister adopted (thoiigli, it is 
said, with misgiving and reluctance) the bold idea of 
conquering the disaffection of the army by sending 
it to fight against its principles. He knew that with 
men in the position and in the state of feeling in 
which it was, all depended on the first step, and that 
if it could but be induced to fire one shot for the 
drapeaii blanc against the tricolore, its implicit obe- 
dience might be reckoned on for a long time to 
come. Accordingly, constitutional France took the 
field against constitutional government in Spain, as 
constitutional England had done before in France*-* 
in order that Ferdinand, save the mark ! might be 
restored to the enjoyment of liberty : and the history 
of the campaign, by which he was restored to it, 
fiimishes a curious picture of a victorious army put- 
ting down by foi^jc those with whom it sympathized, 
and protecting them against the vengeance of allies 
whom it despised and detested. 

At this period, political refugees, and other ardent 
lovers of freedom, especially military men, flocked to 
the Spanish standard; even England, as it may be 
remembered, contributing her share, in the persons 
of Sir Robert Wilson and others. Carrel, already 
obnoxious by his opinions to his superior officers, and 
now placed between the dictates of his conscience and 
those of military discipline, acted like Major Cartwright 
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at the opening of the American war : he threw up his 
commission rather than fight in a cause he abhorred. 
Having done this, he did what Major Cartwright did 
not: he joined the opposite party, passed over to 
Barcelona in a Spanish fishing-boat, and took ser- 
vice in the ' tbreiijfn lil)eral leofion/ commanded bv a 
distinguished oliicer. Colonel Fachiarotti, an Italian 
exile. 

We shall not trace Carrel through the vicissitudes 

of this campaign, which was full of hardships, and 
abounded in incidents honourable to him both as an 
officer and as a man. It is well known that in Catalonia 
the invading army experienced from Mina, MUans, 
and their followers, almost the only vigorous resis- 
tance it had to encounter; and in this resistance the 
foreign legion, in which Carrel serv^ed, bore a con- 
spicuous part. Carrel himself has sketched the his- 
tory of the contest in two articles in the Revue 
Frannnsc^ much remarked at the time for their im- 
partiahty and statesmanlike views, and which first 
established his reputation as a writer. 

In September 1823, the gallant Pachiarotti had 
already fallen; supported on liorseback by Carrel 
during a long retreat after he was mortally wounded, 
and recommending with his dying breath to the good 
offices of the persons present, *ce brave et noble jeune 
homme.* What remained of the legion, after having 
had, in an attempt to relieve Figueras, two desperate 
encounters with superior force, at Llado and Llcrs, in 
whicli it lost half its numbers, capitulated,* and 

# M. Chiimt, aide-de-omp of H* d« Daman, waa the officer ihnmgh 
wluMe exertloni, mainly, tenni were granted to the legion ; and Carrel, who 
never forgot generoeitj in an enemyi waa abki \sj the manner in which he 
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Carrel became the prisoner of his former commanding 
officer, the Baron de Damas. As a condition of the 

surrender, M. de Damus pledged himself to use his 
utmost exertions for obtaining the pardon of all the 
French who were included in the capitulation. Though 
such a pledge was formally binding only on the officer 
who gave it, no government could without infistmy have 
refused to fulfil its eonditiuiis; least of all the French 
cabinet, of which M. de Damas almost immediately 
afterwards became a member. But the rancour which 
felt itself restrained from greater acts of vindictive- 
ness, with clmidcreristic littleness took refuge in 
smaller ones. Contrary to the express promise of M. 
de Damas (on whose individual honour, however, 
no imputation appears to rest), and in disregard of 
the fact that Carrel had ceased to be a member of the 
army before he committed any act contrary to its 
laws, the prisoners, both officers and soldiers, were 
thrown into gaol, and Carrel was among the first se- 
lected to be tried by military law before a military 
tribunal. The first court-martial declared itself in- 
competent. A second was appointed, and ordered to 
consider itself competent. By this second court- 
martial he was found guilty, and sentenced to death. 
JIj appealed to a superior cpurt, which annulled the 
sentence, on purely technical grounds. The desire 
of petty vengeance was now somewhat appeased. 
After about nine months of rigorous and unwhole* 
some confinement, which he employed in diligent 

relat<Ml ihe circumstance, to do important service to M. de Chicvres at a 
later period, when on trial for his life upon a charsje of conspiracy against 
the govenuueut of Louxs Pliiiippti. The |)articuiiirii are m M. Littr^'s 
aarratLve. 
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stttdies, chiefly historical, Carrel was brought a third 

time to trial before a third court-martial, and ac- 
quitted; and was once again, at the age of t\^renty- 
four, turned loose upon the world. 

After some hesitations, and a struggle between the 
wishes of his family, which pointed to a counting- 
house, and his own consciousness of faculties suited 
for a different sphere, he became secretary to M. Au- 
gustin Thleriy, one of that remarkable constellation 
of cotemporary authors who have placed France at 
tlie head of modern liistorical literature. Carrel as- 
sisted M. Thierry (whose sight, bince totally lost, had 
already been weakened by his labours) in collecting 
the materials for the concluding volume of his longest 
work, the History of the Conquest of England by 
the Normans: and it was by M. Thierry's advice 
that Carrel determined to make literature his pro- 
fession. M. Nisard gives an interesling account of 
the manner in which the doubts and anxieties of 
CarrcVs mother gave way before the authority of M. 
Thierry's reputation. 

'During this period, CarreFs mother made a 
journey to Paris. M. Thierry's letters had not re- 
moved her uneasiness; the humble liii (»t n nvdn ui 
letters did not give her confidence, and did not seem 
to be [)articularly flattering to her. She needed that 
M. Thierry, should renew his former assurances, and 
should, in a manner, stand surety for the literary 
capacity and for the future success of her son. At 
two different meetings with M. Thierry, she made a 
direct appeal to him to that effect. ^ Vaua croyez 
danCj Monsieur^ que man JUs fait Hen^ ei quHl aura une 
earrHreF* ^Je repond^ de lui,' answered M. Thierry, 
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^comme de moi-mime; fai quelcju* experience dee vocc^ 
tions litter aires: votre fils a toutes les qualites qui 
reussissent aujourdliuiJ While he thus spoke, Madame 
Carrel fixed upon him a penetrating look, as ii to 
distinguish what was the prompting of truth, from 
what might he the effect of mere politeness, and a 
desire to encourage. The young laau himself listened 
in respectful silence, submissive, and according to M. 
Thierry almost timid, before his mother, whose de- 
cision and firmness of mind had great sway over him. 
Carrel, in this, bowed only to his own qiuilities : what 
awed him in hi^ niotlier was the quality by which 
afterwards, as a public man, he himself overawed 
others. The first meeting had left Madame Carrel 
still doubtful. M. Thierry, pressed between two in- 
flexible wills, the mother requiring of him almost to 
become personally responsible for her son, the son 
silently but in intelligible language pledging himself 
that the guarantee should not be forfeited, had doubt- 
less at the second meeting expressed himself still more 
positively. Madame Carrel returned to liouenless 
uneasy and more convinced.' 

Here then closes the first period of the life of Carrel ; 
and the second, that of his strictly literary life, begins. 
This lasted till the foundation of the ' National,* a few 
months before the Kevolution of July. 

The period of six years, of which we have now to 
speak, iurmed the culminating point of one of the 
most brilliant developments of the French national 
mind : a development which for intensity and rapidity, 
and if not for duration, for the importance of its 
durable -onsequences, has not many parallels in . 
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history. A large income not being in France, for 
persons in a certain rank of society, a necessary of 

life; and the pursuit of money being therefore not so 
engrossing an object as it is hen^, there is nothing to 
prevent the whole of the most gifted young men of a 
generation from devoting themselves to literature or 
science, it tUvnnrable eu'cumstances combine to render 
it ^shiouable to do so. Such a conjuncture of cir- 
cumstances was presented by the state of France, at 
the time when the Spanish war and its results seemed 
to have riveted on the necks of the French people 
the yoke of the feudal and sacerdotal party for many 
years to come. The Chamber was closed to all under 
the age of forty; and besides, at this particular period, 
' the law of partial renewal had been abrogated, a sep- 
tennial act had been j)assed, and a general election, 
at the height of the Spanish triumph, had left but 
sixteen Liberals in the whole Chamber of Deputies. 
The army, in a time of profound peace, officered too 
by the detested emiyres^ held out no attraction. Re- 
pelled from polities, in which little prefenuent could 
be hoped for by a roturier^ and tliat little at a price 
which a Frenchman will least of all consent to pay — 
religions hypocrisy; the Aite of the educated youth 
of France precipitated themselves into literature and 
philosophy, and remarkable results soon became 
evident. 

The national intellect seemed to make a sudden 
stride, from the stage of adolescence to that of early 
maturity. It had reached the era corresponding to 
that in the history of an individual mind, when, 
after having been taught to think (as every one is) by 
teachers of some particular [school, and having for a 
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•time exercised the power only in the path shown to 
it by its first teachers, it begins, without abandoning 
that, to tread also in other paths; learns to see with 

its naked eyes, and not through the eye-glasses of its 
teachers, and, from being one-sided, becomes many- 
sided and of no school. The French nation had had 
two great epochs of intellectual development* It had 
been taught to speak by the great writers of the 
seventeenth century, — to think by the philosophers of 
the eighteenth. The present became the era of re- 
action against the narrownesses of the eighteenth 
century, as wdl as against those narrownesses of 
another sort which the eifrhteenth century had left. 
The stateliness and conventional decorum oi old 
French poetic and dramatic literature, gave place to 
■ a licence which made free scope for genius and also 
for absurdity, and let in new forms of the beautiful 
as well as many of the hideous. Literature shook off 
its chains, and used its liberty like a galley-slave 
broke loose; while painting and sculpture passed from 
one unnatural extreme to another, and the stiff 
school was succeeded by the spasmodic. This insur- 
rection against the old traditions of classicism was 
called romanticism: and now, when the mass of rub- 
bish to which it had given birth has produced another 
oscillation in opinion the reverse way, one inestiniiible 
result seems to have survived it — that lite and human 
feeling may now, in France, be painted with as much 
liberty as they may be discussed, and, when painted 
truly, with approval : as by George Sand, and in the 
best writinjrs of Balzac. While this revolution >vas 
gouig on in the artistic departments of literature, that 
in the scientific departments was still more important. 
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There waa reaction agaiDst the metaphysics of Con- 
diOac and Helvetius ; and some of the most eloquent 

men in France imported Kantism from Germany, 
and Keidism from Scotland, to oppose to it, and listen- 
ing crowds applauded, and an ^eclectic philosophy' 
was formed. There was reaction against the irreligion 
of Diderot and d'Holbach; and by the side of their 
irreUgiuua pinlosophy there grew up religious philo- 
sophies, and philosophies prophesying a religioni and 
a general vague feeling of religion, and a taste for 
religious ideas. There was reaction against the pre- 
mises, rather than against the conclusions, of the 
political philosophy of the Constituent Assembly: 
men found out^ that underneath all political philo- 
sophy there must be a social philosophy — a study of 
agencies lyinjr deeper than forms of government, 
which, working through forms uf government, pro- 
duce in the long run moBt of what these seem to 
produce, and which sap and destroy all forms of 
government that lie across their path. Thus arose 
the new political philosophy of the present generation 
in France; which, considered merely as a portion of 
science, may be pronounced greatly in advance of all 
the other political philosophies which had yet existed ; 
— a philosophy rather scattered among many minds 
than concentrated in one, but furnishing a storehouse of 
ideas to those who meditate on politics, such as all ages 
and nations could not furnish previously ; and inspiring 
at the same time more comprtliensive, and therefore 
more cautious views of the past and present, and far 
bolder aspirations and anticipations for the future. 
It would be idle to hold up any particular book as a 
complete specimen of this philosophy : different minds, 
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according to their capacities or their tendencies, have 

struck out or appropriated to themselves different 
portions of it, which as yet have only been partially 
harmonized and fitted into one anodier. But if we 
were asked for the book which up to the present 
time embodies the largest portion of the spirit, and is, 
in the French phrase, the highest expression, of this 
new political philosophy, we should point to the 
^Democracy in America,' by M. de Tocqueville. 

It W8 above all, howfever, in history, and historical 
dif<qnisition, that the new tendencies of the national 
mind made themselves way. And a fact may be re- 
marked, which strikingly illustrates the difference 
between the French and the English mind, and tlie 
rapidity with which an idea, thrown into French soil, 
takes root, and blossoms, and fructifies. Sir Walter 
Scott's romances have been read by every educated 
person in Great Britain who has grown up to man* 
hood or womanhood in the last twenty years ; and, 
except the memory of much pleasure, and a few 
mediocre imitations, forgotten as soon as read, they 
have le^ no traces that we know of in the national 
mind. But it was otherwise in France. Just as 
Byron, and the cast-off boyish extravagances of 
Goethe and Schiller which Byron did but follow, 
have been the origin of all the isentimental ruffians, 
the Lacenaires in imagination and in action, with 
which the Continent swarms, but have produced little 
fruit of that description, comparatively speaking, in 
these islands; so, to compare good iniiuences with 
bad, did Scott's romances, and especially ^ Ivanhoe,' 
which in England were only the amusement of an 
idle hour, give birth (or ut least noui-isliment) 
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• to ODci of the principal * intellectual products of 
our ^e, the modem French school of history. M. 

• Tlnerry, whose 'Letters on the History of France* 
■ gave the first impulse, proclaims the fact. Seeing, in 

these lictiouS) past events for the &rst time brought 
home to them as realities, not mere abstractions; 
. startled by finding, what they had not dreamed of, 
Saxons and Normans in the reign of Richard the 
Pirst; thinking men felt flash upon them for the first 
time the meaning of that philosophical history, that 
history of human Ufe, and not of kings and battles, 
which Voltaire talked of, but, writing history for 
polemical purposes, could not succeed in realizing. 
Immediately the annals of France, England, and 
other countries, began to be systematically searched; 
the characteristic features of society and life at each 
period were gathered out, and exhibited in histories, 
and speculations on history, and historical fictions. 
All works of imagination were now expected to have 
a couleur locale ; and the dramatic scenes and romances 
of Vitet, Mcrimee, and Alfred de Vignj , am ong the best 
productions of the romantic school in those j ears, are 
evidences of the degree in which they attained it. 
M. de Barante wrote the history of two of the most 
important centuries in his country's annals, from the 
materials, and often in the words, of Froissart and 
Comines, M. Thierry's researches into the early 
history of the town-communities, brought to light 
some of the most important facts of the progress of 
society in France «nd in all Europe. While Mignet 
and Tliiers, in a style worthy of the ancient models, 
but with only the common ideas of their time, re- 
counted the recent glories and sufferings of their 
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cotmtry, other writers, among whom Auguste Comte 
in his commencements, and the founders of the St.. 

Simoiiian school were conspicuous, following in the 
steps of Herder, Vico, and Condorcet, analyzed the 
frets of universal history, and connected them hy 
generalizations, which, if unsatisfactory in some re- 
spects, expkiiiicd much, and placed much in a new 
and striking light ; and M. Guizot, a man of a greater 
range of ideas and greater historical impartiality than 
most of these, gave to the world those immortal Essays 
and Lectures, for which posterity will forgive him the 
faults of his political career. 

In the midst of an age thus teeming with valuable 
products of thought, himself without any more active 
career to engross his faculties, the mind of Carrel 
could not remain unproductive. * In a bookseller's 
back-shop,' says M. Nisard (for the young author, in 
his straggle for subsistence, for a short time entered 
seriously into the views of his family, and embarked 
some money supplied by them in an unsuccessful 
bookselling speculation), *on a desk to which was 
fastened a great Newfoundland dog, Carrel, one 
moment absorbed in English memoirs and papers, 
another moment caressing his favourite animal, con- 
ceived and wote his * Histoiy of the Counter-Revolu- 
tion in England.* ' It was published in February 
1827; and though the age has produced historical 
works of profounder philosophical investigation, yet 
in its kind, and for what it aims at, it deserves to be 
considered one of the most fiuisiied productions of that 
remarkable era. 

It is a histoiy of the two last Stuarts; of their 
attempts to re-establish Popery and arbitrary power, 
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their temporary success, and ultimate overthrow by 
the ReTolution of 1688. Their sitaation and conduct 

presented so close a parallel to that which tlie two 
last iJourbons at that time exhibited in France, that 
the subject was a favourite one with the French 
writers of the period. There could not have been a 
more natural occasion for violent republicanism, or 
any kind of revolutionary violence, to display itself, 
if Carrel had been the £EUiatic which it is often sup- 
posed that all democratic reformer^ must But we 
find no republicanism in this book, no partisanship of 
any kind: the book is almost too favourable to the 
Stuarts; tiiere is hardly anything. in it which might 
not have been written by a clear-sighted and reflect*, 
ing person of any of the political parties which divide 
the present day. But we find instead, in every page, 
distinct evidence of a thoroughly practical mind : a 
mind which looks out, in every situation, for the 
causes which were actually operating, discerns them 
with sagadty, sees what they must have produced, 
what could have been done to modify them, and how. 
far they were pmcticaiiy misunderstood : a statesman, 
judging of statesmen by placing himself in their cir- 
cumstances, and seeing what they could have done; 
not by the rule and square of some immutable theory 
of mutable things, nor by that most fallacious test 
for estimating men's actions, the Tightness or wrong- 
ness of their speculative views. If Carrel had done 
nothing else, he would have shown by this book that, 
like Mirabeau, he was not a slave to fornuiias; no 
pre-established doctrine as to how things must be, 
eVer prevented him from seebg them as they we!*e^ 
^Everywhere and at all timeSi' says he^ 'it is the 
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wants of the time which have created the conven* 

tions called political principles, and those principles 
have always been pushed aside by tiiose wants.* * All 
questions as to forms of government,' he says in 
another place, ^have their data in the condition of 
society, and nowhere else.' The whole spirit of the 
new historical scliool is in these two sentences. The 
great character by which Carrel's book differs from 
all other histories of the time, with which we are 
acquainted, is, that in it alone are we led to understand 
and account for all the vicissitudes of the time, from 
the ebb and flow of public opinion; the causes of 
which, his own practical sagacity, and a Frenchman's 
experience of turbulent times, enabled Carrel to 
perceive and interpret with a truth and power that 
must strike every competent judge who eoin|)are9 his 
short book with the long books of otln r people. And 
we may here notice, as an example of the superiority 
of French historical literature to ours, that, of the 
most iuteresting period in the English annals, the 
period of the Stuarts, France has produced, 'svithin a 
very few years too, the best, the second-best, and the 
third-best history. The best is this of Carrel; the 
second-best is the iiniinished work of 31. Guizot, his 
'History of the English Revolution;* the third in 
merit is M. Mazure's 'History of the Revolution 
of 1688,' a work of greater detail, and less extensive 
views, but which has brought much new information 
from Barillon*s j)apers and elsewhere, is unexception- 
able as to impartiality, and on the whole a highly 
valuable accession to the literature of £])glish 
history. 

The style of the llistoire de la Contre- devolution, 
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according to M. NUard, did not give Carrel the 
reputation he afterwards acquired as a master of 

expression. But we agree with M. Nisard, a most 
competent judge, aiid a severe critic of his coteinpo- 
raries, in thinking this judgment of the French public 
erroneous* We already recognise in this early per- 
formance, the pen which was afterwards compared to 
a sword's point (il semhlait ecrire avec une pointe 
dacier). It goes clean and sharp to the very heart 
of the thing to be said, says it without ornament or 
periphrasis, or phrases of any kind, and in nearly the 
fewest words in which so much could be told. The 
style cuts the meaning into the mind as with an edge 
of steel. It wants the fertility of fancy which Carrel 
afterwards displayed ; an indispensable quality to a 
writer of the first l ank, but one wliich, in spite of the 
authority of Cicero and Quintilian, wc believe to be, 
oftener than is supposed, the last rather than the first 
quality which such writers acquire. The grand 
requisite of good writing is, to have something to 
say: to attain this, is 1)ccu!iiiijg more and more the 
grand eifort of all minds of any power, which embark 
in literature; and important truths, at least in human 
nature and Ufe, seldom reveal themselves but to 
minds which are found equal to the secondary task of 
ornamenting those truths, when they have leisure to 
attend to it. A mind which has all natural human 
feelings, which draws its ideas ft^h from realities, 
and, like all first-rate minds, varies and multiplies its 
points of view, gathers as it goes illustrations and 
analogies from all nature. So was it with Carrel. 
The fashion of the day, when he began, was pic- 
turesqueness of style, and that was what the imitative 
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minds were all straining for. Carrel, who wrote from 
himself and not from imitation, put into his style first 
what was in himself first, the intellect of a great 

writer. The other lialf of the < haracter, the imagina- 
tive part, came to maturity somewhat later, and was 
first decidedly recognised in the Essays on the War in 
Spain, which, as we have already said, were published 
in the Retme Fran^aise^ a periodical on the plan of the 
English reviews, to which nearly all the most philo- 
sophical minds in France contributed, and which was 
carried on for several years with first-rate ability. 

The editor of this review was M. Guizot. That 
Guizot and Carrel should for a time be found not 
only lighting under the same banner, but publishing 
in the same periodical organ, is a fact charju teristic 
of the fusion of parties and opinions which had by 
this time taken place to oppose the progress of the 
counter-revolution. 

The victory in Spain had put the royalists in com- 
plete possession of the powers of government. The 
elections of 1824 had given them, and their septen- 
nial act secured to them for a period, their ckambre 
des trois eent.% so called from the 300 feudalists, or 
creatures of the feudalists, who, with about 1 00 more 
moderate royalists, and sixteen liberals of different 
shades, made up the whole Chamber. It is for history, 
already familiar with the frantic follies of this most 
unteachable party, to relate all they did, or attempted ; 
the forty millions sterling which they voted into their 
own pockets under the name of compensation to the 
emigrants ; their law of sacrilege, worthy of the 
bisrotrv of the middle a;res ; the rc-cstablishment of 
the Jesuits, the putting down of the Lancasterian 
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schooISf and throwing all the minor institutions of 

education (they did not yet openly venture upon the 
University) into the bands of the priests. The mad- 
men thought they could force back Uathoiicism upon 
a people, of whom the educated classes^ though not^ 
as they are sometimes represented, hostile to religion, 
but either simply indifferent or decidedly disposed to 
a religion of some sort or otheri had for ever bidden 
adieu to that form of it, and could as easily have 
been made Hindoos or Mussulmans as Roman Catho- 
Kcs. All that bribery could do was to make hypo- 
crites, and of these (some act of liyiK)crisy being a 
condition of preferment) there were many edifying 
examples; among others, M, Dupin, since President 
of the Chamber of Deputies, who, soon after the acces- 
sion of Charles the Tenth, devoutly followed the 
lloste in a procession to St. AcheiiL* Tf our memory 
deceive us not, Marshal Soult was another of these 
illustrious converts; he became one of Charles the 
Tenth's peers, and wanted only to have been his 
minister too, to have made luiu the SuiiJcrlai^d of the 
French 1688. 

In the meantime, laws were prepared against the 
remaining liberties of France, and against the insti- 
tutions dearest to the people, of those which the 
Revolution had given. Not content with an almost 
constant censorship on the newspaper press, the 
faction proposed rigid restraints upon the publication 
even of books below a certain size. A law also was 
framed to re-establish primogeniture and entails, 
among a nation which universally believes that the 

* [Alio mMnoraUe « almost the obIj man of political diitinction who 
haa givon in a aanilar adheawa to the proacnt dMpotiam.] 
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family affections, on the strength of which it justly 
values itself, depend upon the observance of equal 

justice in families, and would not survive the revival 
of the unnatural preference for the eldest son. Tliese 
Jaws passed the Chamber of Deputies amidst the 
most violent storm of pubUc opinion which had been 
known in France since the Revolution. The Chamber 
of Peers, faithful to its mission as the Conservative 
branch of the Constitution, rejected them. M. de 
Yill^le felt the danger, but a will more impetuous 
and a judgment weaker than his own, compelled him 
to advance. He created (or the King created) a 
batch of sixty-six peers, nnd dissolved the Chamber. 

But affairs had greatly altered since the elections 
of 1824. By the progress, not only of disgust at the 
conduct of the faction, but of a presentiment of the 
terrible crisis to which it was about to lead, the whole 
of the new aristocracy had now gone over to the 
people. Not only they, but the more reasonable 
-portion of the old aristocracy, the moderate royalist 
party, headed by Chateaubriand, and represented by 
the Journal des Dcbats^ had early separated them- 
selves from the counter-revolutionary faction of which 
M. de Yill^le was the unwilling instrument* Both 
these bodies, and the popular party, now greatly 
increased in strength even among the electors, knit 
themselves in one compact mass to overthrow the 
Villele Ministry. The Aide-toi Society, in which even 
M* Guizot acted a conspicuous part, but which was 
mainly composed of the most enei^etic young men of 
the popular party, conducted the correspondence and 
organized the machinery for the elections. A large 
m^ority was returned hostile to the ministry: they 
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were forced to retire, and the King had to submit to 

a ministry of moderate royalists, commonly called, 
from its most influential member, tlie Martignac 
Ministry. 

The short interval of eighteen months, during 
which this ministry lasted, was the brightest period 

%vliieh France has known since the Re\ulution: for a 
reason ^^luch well merits attention; those who had 
the real power in the country, the men of property 
and the men of talent, had not the power at the 
Tuileries, nor any near prospect of liaving it. It is 
the grievous misfortune of France, that being still 
new to constitutional ideas and institutions, she lias 
never known what it is to have a fair government, in 
which there is not one law for the party in power, 
and another law for its opponents. Flie French 
government is not a constitutional guvernmeut — it is a 
despotism limited by a parliament; wliatever party 
can get the executive into its hands, and induce a 
majority of the Chamber to support it, does prac- 
ticiilly whati'ver it pleases; hardly anything tha.t it 
can be guilty of towards ita opponents alienates its 
supporters, unless they fear that they are themselves 
marked out to be the next victims; and even the 
tiaiiiplcd-on minority fixes its hopes not upon limit* 
ing arbitrary power, but upon becoming tlie stronger 
party and tyrannizing in its turn. It is to the 
eternal honour of Carrel that he, and he almost alone, 
in a subsequent period far less favourable than that 
of wliich we are speaking, recognised the great prin- 
ciple of which all parties had more than ever lost 
sight; — saw that this, above all, was what his country 
wanted ; unfurled the banner of equal justice and 
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equal protection to all opinions, bore it bravely aloft 
in weal and woe over the stormy seas on which he 

was cast, and when he sank, sank with it flying. It 
was too late. A revolution had intervened ; and 
even those wlio suffered from tyranny, had learnt to 
hope for relief from revolution, and not from law or 
opinion. But daring the Martignac Ministry, all 
parties were e^^iuiUy atVuid of, and would have made 
equal sacrifices to avert, a convulsion. The idea 
gained ground, and appeared to be becoming general, 
of building up in France for the first time a govern- 
ment of law. It was known that the King was 
wedded to the counter-revolutionary party, and that 
without a revolution the powei^ of the executive 
would never be at the disposal of the new aristocracy 
of wealth, or of the men of talent who had put them* 
selves at the head of it. But tRey had the command 
of the legislature, and they used the power which 
they had, to reduce within bounds that which by 
peaceable means they could not hope to have. For 
the first time it became the object of the first specu- 
lative and practical politicians in France, to limit the 
power of the executive; to erect barriers of opinion, 
and barriers of law, which it should not be able to - 
overj^^ass, and which should give the citizen that pro- 
tection which he had never yet had in France, 
against the tyranny of the magistrate : to form, as it 
was often expressed, lea moeura cmatituiimneUes^ the 
habits and feelings of a free government, and esta- 
blish in France, what is the greatest political blessing 
enjoyed in England, the national feeling of respect 
and obedience to the law. 

Nothing could seem more hopeful than the progress: 
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which Franco was making, under the Martignac 
Ministry, towards this great improvement. The dis- 
cussions of the press^ and the teachings of the able 
men who headed the OppositicHi, especially the Doc* 
trinaires (as they were called), M. Koyer CoUard, the 
Due de Broglie, M. Guizot^ and their followers, who 
then oocupied the front rank of the popular party, 
were by degrees working the salutary feelings of a 
constitutional government into the pubUc mind. But 
they had barely time to ])enetrate the surface. The 
same madness whicli hurled Jamea the Second from 
his throne, was now fatal to Charles the Tenth. In 
an evil hour for France, unless England one day 
repay her the debt which she unquestionably owes 
her for the lieform Bill, the promise of this auspicious 
moment was blighted; the Martignac Ministry was 
dismissed, a set of furious emigreB were appointed, 
and a new general election having brought a majority 
still more hostile to them, the famous Ordonnances 
were issued, and the Bourbon Monarchy was swept 
from the &ce of the earth. 

We have called the event which necessitated ihe 
Revolution of July, a misfortune to France. We 
wish earnestly to think it otherwise. But if in some 
forms that Revolution has brought considerable good 
to France, in many it has brought serious ilL Among 
- the ei^ which it has done we select two of the 
greatest ; it stopped the progress of tlie French people 
towards recognising the necessity of equal law, and a 
Strict definition of the powers of the magistrate ; and 
it checked, and for a time almost suspended, the 
literary and philosophic movement which had com- 
menced. 
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On the fall of the old aristocracy, the new oligarchy 
came at once into power. They did not all get 
places, only because there were not places for all. 
But there was a large abundance, and they rushed 
upon them like tigers upon their prey. No precaution 
was taken by the people against this new enemy. 
The discussions of the press in the years preceding, 
confined, as they bad been both by public opinion and 
by severe legal penalties, strictly within the limits of 
the Char tor, had not made familiar to the public 
mind the necessity of an extended sui^age; and the 
minds even of enlightened men, as we can personally 
testify, at the time of the formation of the new govem- 
ment, were in a state of the utmost obtuseness on the 
subject. Tlie eighty thousand electors had hithei^to 
been on the side of the people, and nobody seemed to 
see any reason why this should not continue to be the 
case. The oligarchy of wealth was thus allowed 
quietly to instal itself; its leaders, and the men of 
literary talent who were its writers and orators, 
became ministers, or expectant ministers, and no 
longer sought to limit the power which was hence- 
forth to be their own; by degrees, even, as others 
attempted to hmit it, they violated in its defence, one 
after another, every salutary principle of freedom 
which they had themselves laboured to implant in the 
popular mind. They reckoned, and the event shows 
that they could bafely reckon, u[HJii thu King whom 
they had set up ; that he would see his interest in 
keeping a strict alliance ydth them. There was no 
longer any rival power interested in limiting that of 
the party in office. There were the people ; but the 
people could not make themselves felt in the legis- 
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lature; and attempts at insurrection, until the resis- 
tance becomes thoroughly national, a government is 
always strong enough to put down* There was the 
aristocracy of talent : and the course was adopted of 
buying off these -svitli ii portion of the spoil. One of 
the most deplorable eiitcts of the new government of 
France^ is the profligate immorality which it is indus- 
triously spreading among the ablest and most accom- 
plished of the youth. All the arts of corruption 
which Napoleon exercised towards the dregs of tlie 
Revolution, are put in practice by the present ruler 
upon the elite of France : and few are they that resist. 
Some rushed headlong from the first, and met the 
bribers half way; others held out for a time, but their 
virtue failed them as things grew more desperate, and 
as they grew more hungry. Every man of literary 
reputation who will sell himself to the government, is 
gorged with places and loaded with decorations. 
Every rising young man, of the least promise, is lured 
and courted to the same dishonourable distinction. 
Those who resist the seduction must be proof against 
every temptation which is strongest on a French mind : 
for the vanity, which is the bad ^ide of the national 
sociability and love of sympathy, makes the French, 
of all others, the people who are the most eager for 
distinction, and as there is no national respect for 
birtli, and but little for wealth, almost the oidy ad- 
ventitious distinctions arc those which tlie govern- 
ment can confer. Accordingly the pursuits of intellect, 
but lately so ardently engaged. iU) are almost aban- 
doned; no enthusiastic cro^N^AI'how throng the lecture- 
room; ^r. Guizot has left his professor's chair and his 
historical speculations, and would fuin be the Sir 
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Robert Peel of France ; M. Thiers is trying to be the 
Canning; M. Cousin and M.Villeniain have ceased to 
lecture, have ceased even to publish ; M. de Barante 
ia an ambassador; Tanneguy Duch&tel, instead of 
expounding Ricardo, and making his profound specu* 
lations kIlo^vIi where they are more needed thsin in 
any other country in Europe, became a Minister of 
Commerce who dared not act upon his own principles^ 
and is waiting to be so again ; the press, which so 
lately teemed with books of history and philosophy, 
now scarcely produces one, and the young men wlio 
could have written them are either placemen or gaping 
place-hunters, disgusting the well-disposed of all 
parties by their avidity,^ and their open defiance of 
even tlie pretence of principle. 

Carrel was exposed to the same temptations with 
other 3'onng men of talent, but we claim no especial 
merit for him in having resisted them. Immediately 
aB^er the Revolution, in which, as already observed, 
he took a distinguished |):irt, he was sent by the 
government on an important mission to the West : on 
his return he found himself gazetted for a prefecture; 
which at that time he might honestly have accepted, 
as many others did whom the conduct of the govern- 
ment afterwards forced to . retire. Carrel used 
sportively to say that if he had been offered a regi- 
ment, he perhaps- could not have found in his heart 
to refuse. But he declined the prefecture, and took 
his post as editor and chief wnter of the ' Natiuiial/ 
which he had founded a few months betbre the Revo- 
lution, in conjunction with MM. Mignet and Thiers, 
but which H. Thiers had conducted until he and 
M. Mignet got into place. Carrel now assumed the 
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management : aial from this time his rise was rapid 
to that phice in the eye of the public, which made 
him, at one period, the most conspicuous private 
person in France. Never was there an eminence 
better merited; and we have now to tell liow lie 
acquired it, and how he used it. 

It was by no trick, no compliance with any prevailing 
fashion or prejudice, that Carrel became the leadinf^ 
figure in politics on the popular side* It was by the 
ascendancy of character and talents, legitimately 
exercised, in a position for which he was more fitted 
than any other man of his age, and of which he «t 
once entered into the true character, and applied it to 
its practical use. From this time we are to consider 
Carrel not as a litcrar}?' man, but as a politician, and 
his writings are to be judged by the laws of popular 
oratonr. ^Carrel,' says M. Visard, ^was a writer, 
only fqf^ want of having an active career fit to occupy 
all his faculties. He never sought to make himself a 
name in Uterature. Writing was to him a means of 
impress^, under the form of doctrmes, his own 
practif|jdi%ims up<xi the minds of those whom he 
addre^d. In his view, the model of a writer was a 
man ef action relating his acts: Caesar in his Com- 
mentaries, Bonaparte in his Memoirs: he held that 
one ought to write either after having acted, or as a 
mode of action, when there is no other mode effectual 
or allowable. At a later period In^ notion was 
modified, or rather enlarged and he recognised, that 
there is not only action upon the outward world, there 
is also action upon the spiritual world of thought and 
feeling, the action of the artist, the preacher, and the 
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philosopher. * Tims completed,' says M. Nisard, 
^ Carrel's idea is the best theory of the art of composi- 
tion:^ as indeed it is; and it was the secret of Carrel's 

success. ' He who has a passion stronger than the 
love of literary reputation, and who writes only to 
inspire others with the same; such a man, proceeding 
upon the simple idea that the pen should be a mere 
instrument, will write well from the commencement ; 
and if he has {nstinct, Avliich only means, a turn of 
mind conformable to the genius of his nation, he may 
become a writer of the first rank, without even con- 
sidering himself to be a writer/ - 

Of his eminence as a writer, there is but one 
C)[)iiiiun in France, there can be but one among com- 
petent judges in any country. Already, from the 
time of his Essays on the War in Spain, ^nothing 
mediocre had issued from his pen.' In the various 
papers, literary or politieal, which he pubKbhi d in 
different periodical worivs, ' that quality of painting 
by words, which had been seen almost with surprise 
in his articles on Spam, shines forth in nearly every 
sentence. But let there be no mistake. It was not 
Boiiic ai't or mystery of effect in wliich ( iin'L'l had 
grown more dexterous; his expression had become 
more graphic, only because his thoughts had become 
clearer, of a loftier order, and more completely his 
own. Like all great writers, he proportions his style 
to his ideas, and can be simple and unpretending in 
his language when his thoughts are of a kind which 
do not require that Keason, to express them, should 
call in the aid of Imagination. To apply to all 
tkuigs indiscriminately a certain gift of brilliancy 
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which one is conscious of, and for which one has been 
praised, is not genius, any more than flinging epigrams, 
about on all occasions is wit/ 

'All the qualities/ coutiiuies M. Nisard, 'which 
Carrel possessed from his first taking up the pen, 
witii this additional gift, which came the last, only 
because there had not before been any sufficient 
occasion to call it out, burst forth in the polemics of 
the ^ Natiunul * with a splendour which to any candid 
person it must appear hardly possible to exaggerate* 
For who can be ungrateful to a talent which even 
those who feared, admired ; whether they really feared 
it less than they pretended, or that in France, people 
are never so mucli afraid of talent as to forego the 
pleasure of admiring it. I shall not hesitate to affirm 
that from 1831 to 1834, the 'National,' considered, 
merely as a monument of political literature, is the 
most original production uf the nineteenth century.' 
This from so sober a judge, and in an age and country 
which has produced Paul Louis Courier, is, we may 
hope, sufficient* 

Both M. Littre and M. Nisard compare Carrel's 
political writings, as literary productions, to the letters 
of Junius; though M. Nisard gives greatly the supe- 
riority to Carrel. But the comparison itself is an 
injustice to him. There never was anything less like 
popular oratory, than those polished but stiff and 
unnatural productions; where every cadence seems 
pre-determined, and the writer knew the place of 
eveiy subsequent word in the sentence, before he 
finally resolved on the first. The Orations of Demo»> 
thenes, though even Demosthenes could not have 
extemporized them, are but the ideal and unattainable 
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perfection of extemporaneous speaking : but Apollo 

himself could not have spoken the Letter:? of Junius, 
without pausing at tlie end of every sentence to 
arrange the next. A piece of mere painting, like 
any other werk of art^ may be finished by a succession 
of touches: but when spirit speaks to spirit, not in 
order to please but to incite, everything must secni 
to come from one impulse, from a soul engrossed for 
the moment witb one feeling. It seemed so with 
Carrel, because it was so. * Unlike Paul Louis 
Courier/ says M. Littr($, * who hesitated at a word. 
Carrel never hesitated at a sentence;' and he could 
speak, whenever called upon, in the same style in 
which he wrote. His style has that breadth, which, 
in literature, as in other works of art, shows that the 
artist has a character — that some conceptions and 
some feelings predominate in his mind over others. 
Its fundamental quality is that which M. Littr^ has 
well characterized, la aUrete de V expression: it goes 
straight home; the right word is always found, and 
never seems to be souji^ht : words are never wantinir 
to his thoughts, and never pass before them. * Vex- 
preasion* (we will not spoil by translation M. Littr^'s 
finely chosen phraseology) ' arrivait Umjours ahmdante 
comme la [)ensee, si pleinc et si abondante elle-meme;' 
. ' and if one is not conscious of the labour of a writer 
retouching carefully every passage, one is conscious • 
of a vigorous inspiration, which endows everything 
with movement, form, and colour, and ec^ta in one 
and the same mould the style and the thought,^ 
' It would have been iu complete contradiction to 
Carrel's idea of journalism, for the writer to remain 
behind a curtain. The English idea of a newspaper, 
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as a sort of impersonal thing, coming from nobody 
knows where, the readers never thinking of the writeri 

nor carinor whether he thinks what he writes, as long 
as thei/ tliink what he writes; — this would not have 
done for Carrel, nor been consistent with his objects. 
The opposite idea already to some extent prevailed 
in France ; newspapers were often written in, and had 
occa^iuiially been edited, by jx>litical characters, but 
no political character (since the first Revolution) had 
made itself by a newspaper. Carrel did so. To say that 
during the years of his management Carrel candueted 
the ' National* — ^would give an insufficient idea. The 
* National * iras Carrel ; it was as nuich himself as was 
his conversation, as could have been his speeches in 
the Chamber, or his acts as a public functionary. 
^ The National,' says M. LittrS, ' was a personification 
of Aiiuand Carrel; and, if the journal frave expression 
to the thoughts, the impulses, the passions of the 
writer, the writer in his turn was always on the 
breach, prepared to defend, at the peril of his life or 
of his liberty, what he had said in the journal.' 

He never separated himself from his newspaper. 
He never considered tiie newspaper one thing and 
himself another. What was said by a newspaper to 
a newspaper, he considered as said by a man to a man, 
and acted accordingly. He never said anytliin^ in 
his paper', to or of any man, which he would not have 
both dared, and thought it right, to say personally and 
in his presence. He insisted upon being treated in the 
same way; and generally was so; though the neces>* 
sity in which he thought himself of repelling insult, 
had involved him in two duels before his last fatal 
one. Where danger was to be incurred in resisting 
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arbitrary power, he was always the first to seek it: 
he never hesitated to throw down the gauntlet to the 
govemnient, challenging it to try upon him any out- 
rage which it was meditating against the liberty or 
the safety of the citizen. Nor was this a mere 
bravado; no one will think it so, who knows how 
unscrupulous are all French governments^ how prone 
to act from irritated vanity more than from calcula- 
tion, and how likely to commit an imprudence rather 
than acknowledge a defeat. Carrel thwarted a nc- 
£Euriou8 attempt o£ the P6rier Ministry to establish 
, the practice of incarcerating writers previously to 
trial. The thing had been already done in several 
instances, wlien Carrel, in a calm and well-reasoned 
article, which he signed with Iiis name, demonstrated 
its illegality, and declared that if it was attempted in 
his own case he would, at the peril of his life, oppose 
force to force. This produced its etfeet: the illegality 
was not repeated; Carrel was prosecuted for his 
article, pleaded his own cause, and was acquitted; as 
on every subsequent occauon when the paper was 
prosecuted and he defended it in person before a 
jury. The ' National,* often prosecuted, was never 
condemned but once, when, by a miserable quibble, 
the cause was taken from the jury to be tried by the 
court alone; and once again before the Chamber of 
Peers, an occasion which was made memorable by the 
spirit with which Carrel spoke out in the face of the 
tribunal which was sitting to judge him, what all 
France thinks of one of the most celebrated of its 
proceedings, the trial and condemnation of Marshal 
Key. Notiiing on this occasion could have saved 
Carrel from a heavy fine or a long imprisonment, hud 
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not a member of the Chamber itself, General Excel- 
mans, hurried away by an irresistible impulse, risen 

in his place, uckiiowled^ed the sentimt-iit, and re- 
peated it. 

Without these manifestations of spirit and intre- 
pidity, Carrel, however he might have been admired 
as a writer, could not have acquired his great influence 

as a man; nor been enabled without imputation on 
his courage, to keep aloof from the more violent pro- 
ceedings of his party, and discountenance, as he 
steadily did, all premature attempts to carry their 
point by physical force. 

Whatever may have been CarreVs individual 
opinions, he did not, in the ^ National,' begin by being 
a republican; he was willing to give the new chief 
magistrate a fair trial; nor was it until that per- 
sonage had quarrelled with Lalli) ette, driven Dupont 
de I'Eure and Laffitte from office, and called Casimir 
Purler to his councils for the avowed purpose of 
turning back the movement, that Carrel hoisted 
republican colours. Long before this the symptoms 
of what was coming had been so evident, as to em- 
bitter the last moments of Benjamin Constant, if not, 
as was generally believed, to shorten his existence. 
The new oligarchy had declared, both by their words 
and their deeds, that they had conquered for tlu in- 
selves, and not for the people: and the King had 
shown his determination that tln on jli them he would 
govern, that he would make himself necessary to 
theni, and be a despot, using them and rewarding 
them as his tools. It was the position which the 
King assumed as the head of tlie oligarchy, which 
made Carrel a republican. He was no fanatic^ to 
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care about a name, and was too essentially prac- 
tical in his turn of mind to fight for a mere abstract 
principle. The object of his declaration of repub* 
licanism was a thoroughly practical one — to strike at 
the ringleader of the opposite i)arty; and, if it were 
impossible to overthrow him, to do what was possible 
— to deprive him of the support of opinion. 

Events have decided against Carrel, and it is easy, 
judging after the fact, to pi*onounce that the position 
he took up was not a wise one. We do not contend 
that it was so; but we do contend, that he might 
think it so, with very little disparagement to his 
judgment. 

On what ground is it that some of tlie best writers 
and thinkers, in free countries, have recommended 
kingly government — ^have stood up for constitutional 
royalty as the best form of a free constitution, or at 
least one wlucli, where it exists, no rational person 
would wish to disturb? On one ground only, and ou 
one condition: — ^that a constitutional monarch does 
not hunself govern, does not exercise his own will in 
governing, but confines himself to appointing respon- 
sible ministers, and even in that, does but ascertain 
and give effect to the national will. When this con- 
dition is observed — and it is, on the whole, fistithfully 
observed in our own country — it is asked, and very 
reasonably, what more eould be expeeted from a 
republic? aud where is the benefit which would be 
gained by opening the higliest ofioe in the State, the 
only place which carries with it the most tempting 
part (to common minds) of power, the show of it, as 
a prize to be scrambled for by every ambitious and 
turbulent spirit, who is willing to keep the community, 

VOL. X. 6 
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for his benefit, in the mean turmoil of a perpetual can* 

vass ? These are the arguments used : they are, in 
the present state of society, unanswerable; and we 
should not say a word for Carrel, if the f'rench 
government bore, or ever had home, the most distant 
resemblance to this idea of constitutional royalty. But 
it never did : no Frencii king ever conlined himself 
within the limits which the best friends of constitu- 
tional monarchy allow to be indispensable to its inno- 
cuousness : it is always the king, and not his ministers, 
that governs; and the power of an English king would 
appear to Louis Philippe a mere mockery of royalty, 
How^ if the chief functionaxy was to be his own 
minister, it appeared to Carrel absolutely necessary 
that he should be a responsible one. The principle of 
a responsible executive appeared to him too all-im- 
portant to be sacrificed. As the king would not 
content himself with being king, there must, instead 
6f a king, be a removable and accountable magis- 
trate. 

As for the dangers of a republic, we should carry 
back our minds to the period which followed the 
Three Days, and to the impression made on ail 

Europe by the bravery, the integrity, the gentleness 
and chividrous generosity, displayed at that time by 
the populace of Paris — ^and ask ourselves whether it 
was inexcusable to have hoped everything from a 
people, of whom the very lowest ranks could thus act? 
a people, too, lunong whoiii, out of a few large towns, 
there is little indigence; where almost every peasant 
has his piece of land, where the number of landed 
proprietors is more than half the number of grown-up 
men in the country, and where, by a natural conse- 
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quence, the respect for the right of property amounts 
to a superstition? If among such a people there could 
be danger in republicanism, Carrel saw greater 
dangers, which could only be averted by republi* 
canism. He saw the whole Continent armed, and 
ready at a moment's notice to pour into France from 
all sides. He thought, and it was the principal mis- 
take which he committed^ that this collision could not 
be averted; and he thought, which was no mistake, 
that if it came, nothing would enable France to bear 
the brunt of it but that which had carried lier 
through it before, intense popular enthusiasm. This 
was impossible with Louis Philippe : and if a levy m 
masse was to be again required of all citizens, it 
must be in a cause which sliuukl be worth fighting 
for, a cause in which all should feel that they had an 
equal stake. 

These were the reasons which made Carrel de^ 

clare for a republic. They are, iio doubt, refuted 
by the fact, that the public mind was not ripe for a 
republic, and would not have it. It would have been 
better, probably, instead of the republican standard, 
to have raised, as Carrel afterwards did, that of a 
large parliaiuentary reform. But the public as yet 
were still less prepared to join in this demand than 
in the other. A republic would have brought this 
among other things, and although, by professing re- 
publicanism, there was danger of alarming the timid, 
there was the advantage of being able to appeal to a 
feeling already general and deeply rooted, the national 
aversion to the principle of hereditary privileges. The 
force of this aversion was clearly seen, when it ex- 
torted even firom Louis Pliilippe the abolition of the 
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hereditary peerage : and in choosing a point of attack 
which put this feeling on his side, Carrel did not show 
himself a bad tactician. 

Nor was it so clear at that time that the public 
mind was not ripe. Opinion advances quickly in 
times of revolution ; at the time of which we speak, 
it had set in rapidly in the direction of what was 
called ' the movement;' and the manifestation of 
public feeling at the funeral of General Lamarque, in 
June 1832, was such, that many competent judges 
think it must have been yielded to, and the King must 
have changed his policy, but for the unfortunate col- • 
lision which occurred on that day between the people 
and the troops, which produced a conflict that lasted 
two days, and led to the memorable ordonnance 
placing Paris under martial law. On this occasion 
the responsible editor of the ' National ' was tried on a 
capital charge for an article of Carrel's, published just 
before the conflict, and construed as an instigation to 
rebellion. He was acquitted not only of the capital, 
but of the minor otfonce; and it was proved on the 
trial, from an oflicial report of General Pajol, the 
officer in command, that the conflict began on the 
side of the military, who attacked the people because 
(as at the funeral of our Queen Caroline) an jiUempt 
was made to change the course of the procession, and 
carry Lamarque's remains to the Pantheon. But, the 
battle once begun, many known republicans had 
joined in it; they had fought with desperation, and 
the blame was generally thrown upon them; from 
this time the fear oiimeutes spread among the trading 
classes, and they rallied round the throne of Louis 
Philippe. . 
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Though the tide now decidedly turned in fiivour of 
the party of resistance, and the moderate opposition 

headed by M. Odilon Barrot and M. Maugnin lost the 
greater part of its supporters, the republican opposition 
continued for some time longer to increase in strength : 
and Carrel, becoming more and more indisputably at 
the head of it, rose in influence, and became more and 
more an object of popular attention. 

It was in the autumn of 1833 that we first saw 
Carrel. He was then at the height of his reputation, 
and prosperity had shed upon him, as it oftenestdoes 
upon the strongest minds, only its best influences. An 
extract from a letter written not long after will convey 
in its freshness the impression which he then commu- 
nicated to an English observer. 

* I knew Carrel as tlie most j)owerful journalist in 
France, sole manager of a paper wiiich, while it keeps 
aloof from all coterie influence, and from the actively 
revolutionary part of the republican body, has for some 
time been avowedly republican ; and I knew that he 
was considered a vigorous, energetic man of action, who 
would always have courage and conduct iu an emer- 
gency. Knowing thus much of him, I was ushered into 
the National office, where I found six or seven of the 
innumerable redacteur6 who belong to a IVcncli paper, 
tall, dark -haired men, with formidable moustaches, and 
looking fiercely republican. Carrel was not there ; and 
afler waiting some time, I was introduced to a slight 
young man, with extremely polished manners, no 
moustaches at all, and apparently fitter for a drawing- 
room than a camp ; this was the comuumder-in-chief 
of those formidable-looking champions. But it was 
impossible to be five minutes in his company without 
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peroeiviDg that he was accastoined to ascendancy, and 
80 accustomed as not to feel it. Instead of the eager- 
ness and impetuosity which one finds in most Frencli- 
men, liis manner is extremely deliberate : without any 
affectation, he speaks in a sort of measured cadence, 
and in a manner of which Mr. Garlyle's words, ^ quiet 
emphasis,' are more charact<eri8tic than of any man 
I know; there is the same quiet emphasis in his 
writings: — a man. singularly free, if we may trust 
appearances, from self-consciousnesd; simple, graceful, 
at times almost infantinely playful; and comhining 
perfect self reliance with the most unaffected modesty; 
always pursuing a path of his own Jt? rCaime pas^ 
said he to me one day, marcher en traupeau')^ 
occupying a midway position, ifocingone way towards 
the supporters of monarchy and an aristocratic limi- 
tation of the suffrage, with whuni he will have no 
compromise, on the other towards the extreme repub- 
licans, who have anti-property doctrines, and instead 
of his United States republic, want a republic after 
the fashion of the Gonyention, with something Hke a 
dictatorship in their own hands. He calls himself a 
Conservative Republican (Vopinim reptihlicaine con-, 
servairice); not but that he sees plainly that the 
present constitution of society admits of many im- 
provements, but he thinks they can only take place 
gradually, or at least that philosophy has not yet 
matured them; and he would rather hold back than 
accderate the political revolution which he thinks in- 
evitable, in order to leave time for ripening those great 
questions, cliiciiy aflecting the constitution of |)ropcrty 
and the condition of the working classes, which would 
press for a solution if a revolution were to take place. 
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As for bimself, lie says that he is not un hamrne 

special., that his metier cle journaliste QugvossQS him too 
much to enable him to study, and that he is pro- 
foundly ignorant of much upon which he would have 
to decide if he were in power; and could do nothing 
but bring together a body genuinely representative of 
the people, and assist in carrying into execution the 
dictates of their united wisdom. This is modest 
enough in the man who would certainly be President 
of the Republic, if there were a republic within five 
years, and the extreme party did not get the upper 
hand. He seems to know well what he does know : 1 
have met with no such views of the French Revolution 
in any book, as I have heard from him.' 

This is a first impression, but it was confirmed by 
all that we afterwards saw and learnt. Of all dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen whom we have known. Carrel, 
in manner, answered most to Coleridge's definition of 
the manner of a gentleman, that which shows respect 
to others in such a way as implies an equally ha- 
bitual and secure reliance on their respect to himself. 
Carrel's manner was not of the self- asserting kind, 
like that of many of the most high-bred Frenciunen, 
who succeed perfectly in producing the effect they 
desire, but who seem to be desiring it : Carrel seemed 
never to concern himself about it, but to trust to what 
he was,, for what he would appear to be* This had 
not always been the case; and we learn from M. 
Nisard, that in the time of his youth and obscurity 
he was sensitive as to the consideration shown him, 
and susceptible of ofience. It was not in this only 
that he was made better by being better appreciated. 
Unlike vulgar minds, whose faults, says M. Ifisard, 
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^ augment in proportion as their talents obtain them 

indulgence, it was (jvidtiit to all his friends that his 
faults diminished, in proportion as his brilliant 
qualities, and the celebrity they gave him, increased/ 
One of the qualities which we were most struck 
with in Carrel was his modesty. It was not that 
common modesty, which is but the negation of arro- 
gance and overweening pretension. It was the higher 
quality, of which that is but a small part. It was the 
modesty of one who knows accurately what he is, and 
what lie is equal to, never attempts aii} thing which 
requires quahties that he has not, and admires and 
values no less, and more if it be reasonable to do so, 
the things which he cannot do, than those which he 
'can. It was most unaffectedly that he disclaimed all* 
mastery of the details of politics. I uiulerstand, he 
said, the principles of a representative government. 
But he said, and we believe him to have sincerely 
thought, that when once a genuinely representative 
legislature should have been assi'ni])leJ, his function 
would be at an end. It would belong to more in- 
structed men, he thought, to make laws for France; 
he could at most be of use in defending her from 
attack, and in making her laws obeyed. In this Carrel 
did himself less than justice, for though he was not, 
as he truly said, un homme special^ though he had not 
profoundly studied political economy or jurisprudence, 
no man ever had a greater gift of attaching to himself 
. men of special acquirements, or could discern more 
surely what man was fit lor what thing. And that is 
the exact quality wanted in the head of an adminis- 
tration. Like Mirabeau, Carrel had a natural gift for 
being Prime Minister; like Mirabeau, he could make 
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men of all sorts, even foreigners, and men who did 

not think themselves inferior to him but only different, 
feel that they could have ])een loyal to him — that 
they could have served and followed him in life and 
death, and marched under his orders wherever he 
chose to lead : sure, with him, of being held worth 
whatever they were worth, of h:i\ lug their counsels 
listened to by an ear capable of appreciating them, of 
having the post assigned to them for which they were 
fittest, and a commander to whom they could trust 
for bringing them off in any embarrassment in which 
he could ever engage them. 

Shortly after we first knew Carrel, we had an 
opportunity of judging him in one of the most trying 
situations in which the leading organ of a movement 
party could be placed; and the manner in which he 
conducted himself in it, gave us the exalted idea which 
we never afterwards lost, both of hb nobleness of 
character,, and of his eminent talents as a political 
leader. 

A small and extreme section of the republican body, 
composed of men, some of them highly accomplished, 
many of them pure in purpose and full of courage 
and enthusiasm, but without that practicalness which 
distinguished Carrel, — more highly endowed with 
talent for action, than with judgment for it, — had 
formed themselves into a society, wliich placed itself 
in communication with the discontented of the labour- 
ing classes, and got under their command the greater 
part of the insurrectionary strength of the party.* 

* The following extract from the letter already quoted, oontaius a picture 
of one of the most renmrlcibla of theM miUL Wo bave no reawni to believe 
that he ie ft speoituea of the reat^ for he la ae opmpletelj an indiiridiiBl aa 
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These men raised the cry of social reform, and a mo- 
dification of the constitution of propert}', — ideas which 

the St. Siinoiiiciiis had set afloat, in connexion with a 
definite scheme, and with speculative views the most 
enlarged, and in several respects the most just, that 
had ever been connected with Utopianism. But these 
republicans had no definite plan ; the ideas were com* 
paratively vague and indctenninate in their minds, 
yet were sincerely entertained, and did not, whatever 
ignorant or cowardly persons might suppose, mean 
jdunder for themselves and tlieir associates. The 
Society published a iiianifesto, in wliicli these aspira- 

Carnd A man whose name is emergj ; who cannot ask yoa the oommonest 

question but in so decided a manner that he make« jou start : who im- 
presses you with a sense of irresistible power nntl indomitable will ; you 
iniyht fancy him an incarnation of Satan, it he were your eneinj- or the 
enemy oi' your party, and if you had not associated with him aud seen how 

full of tweetneM and amiableness and gentlenen lie is Hia Botaon 

of duty ia that of a Stoic; he oononvM it aa lometliing quite infinite^ and 
baring nothing whatever to do with happiness, something imineiaaiably 
above it : a kind of half Manicheaa in hie views of the tioiverse : aoooiding 
to him, man's life consists of one perennial and intense strugf^le a^nst 
the principle of evil, which but for that struggle would wholly overwhelm 
him : generation ailer generation carries on this battle, with little sucu;sa 
as yat i he believes in perfectibility and progressivenesii, but thiuks that 
hitiierto progr^ has eoneisted only in removing some of the impedimtnta 
to good, not in realixing the good itedf : that, neverUieleea, the only satia* 
fivtion wbieh man eaa realise for himself is in battling with this evil 
principle, and overpoweting it; that sSier evils have accumulated for 
centuries, there sometimes comes one great clearing-ofT, one day of reckon- 
ing called a revolution : that it is only on s\^c]\ rare occasions, very rarely 
indeed on any others, that good men get into power, and then they ought 
to seize the opportunity for doing all they can : that any government which 
is boldly attacked, by ever so small a minority, may be overthrown, and 
that is his hope witikreepeot to the present government. He is much more 
accomplished thanmoet of the political men I have seen ; has a wider range 
of ideas, converses on art, and most subjects of general interest : always 
throwing all he has to say into a few hrief energetic sentences, as if it was 
contrary to his nature to > xjk ikI one su]ioi*fluou8 word.' 

There can be no indelicacy lu now saying, that the original of this picturo 
was Qodefiroi CavMgnao. 
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tions were dimly visible, and in which they reprinted, 
with their adhesion, a Declaration of theRights of Man, 
proposed by Jiobespierre in the National Convention, 
and by that body rejected. This document was harm- 
less enough, and we could not see in it any of the 
anti-jiroperty doctrines that appeared to be seen by 
everybody else, for Paris was convulsed with appre- 
hension on the subject. But whether it was the name 
of Robespierre, or the kind of superstition which 
attaches to the idea of property in France, or that the 
manifesto was considei ijil a preliminary to worse thincfs 
supposed to be meditated by its authors, the alarm of 
the middle classes was now thoroughly excited ; they 
became willing to join with any men and any measuresi 
in order to put down not only this, but every other 
kind of reiniblicanism ; and froni this time, in reality, 
dates tlie passionate resistance to the democratic move- 
ment, which, with the assistance of Fieschi, was im* 
proved into the laws of September 1835, by which 
laws, and by the imprisonment and exile of its most 
active members, the republican party has been for the 
present silenced. 

The conduct by which the prospects of the popular 
party were thus compromised, Carrel had from the 
first disapproved. The constitution of property ap- 
peared to him a subject for speculative philosophers, 
not for the mass : he did not think that the pre- 
sent idea of property, and the present arrangements 
of it, would last for ever unchanged, through the pro- 
gressive changes of society and civilization; but he 
believed that any improvement of them would be the 
work of a generation, and not of an hour. Against 
the other peculiar views of this revdutionary party 
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he had combated both m private and in the * National.' 
He had taken no part in their projects for arriving at 

a republic by an insurrection. He had set his face 
at^ainst their notion of governing by an active mino- 
rity, for the good of the majority, but if necessary in 
opposition to its will, and by a provisional despotism 
that was to terminate some day in a free government. 
A free, fiill, (ind fair representation of the people was 
his object^ full opportunity to the nation to declare 
its will — the perfect submission of individual crotchets 
to that will. And without condemning the Republic 

of the Convention iiTider the extraordinary circum- 
stances which accompanied its brief career, he pre- 
ferred to cite as an example the Republic of the 
United States ; not that he thought it perfecti nor 
even a model which France ought in all respects to 
imitate, but because it presented or seemed to present 
to France an example of what she most wanted, — 
protection to all parties alike, limitation of the 
power of the magistrate, and £dmes8 as between the 
majority and the minority. 

In the newspaper warfare, of an unusually vehe- 
ment character, stirred up by the manifesto of the 
revolutionary republicans. Carrel was the last of the 
journalists to declare himself. He took some days to 
consider what position it most became him to assume. 
He did not agree la the conclusions of this party, 
while he had just enough of their premises in com* 
mon with them, to expose him to misrepresentation. 
It was incumbent on him to rescue himself, and the 
great mnjority of the popular party, from respon- 
sibility for opinions which they did not share, and 
the imputation of which was calculated to do them 
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80 much injury. On the other hand, the partjr could 

not afford to lose these able and energetic men, ar^l 
the support of that portion of the working classes 
who had given their confidence to them. The men, 
too, were many of them his friends; he knew them to 
be good men, superior men, men who were an 
lionour to their opinions, and he could not bruuk the 
cowardice of letting them be run down by a popular 
cry. After mature deliberation, he published in the 
^National' a series of articles, admirable for their noble- 
ness of feeling and delicacy and dexterity in expres- 
sion: in which, without a single subicifuge, without 
deviating in a word from the most open and straight* 
forward sincerity, he probed the question to the 
bottom, and contrived with the most exquisite ad- 
dress, completely to separate himself from all that 
was objectionable in the opinions of the manifesto,- 
and at the same time to presait both the opiniona 
smd the men in the most advantageous light, in 
which, witliout disguising his disagreement, it was 
possible to place them. Tiicse were triumphs which 
belonged only to Carrel; it was on such occasions 
that he showed, though in a bloodless field, the 
qualities of a consummate general. 

In the deliberations of the republican party among 
themselves, Carrel was more explicit. The society 
which issued the manifesto, and which was called the 
Society of the Rights of Man, made an overture to a 
larger societ} , that for the Protection of the Liberty 
of the Press, which represented all the shades of 
republicanism, and invited them to adopt the manifesto. 
The committee or council of the association was 
convened to take the proposal into consideration: 
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and Carrel, though on ordiDary occasions he absented 
himself from the proceedings of such bodies^ attended* 
At this deHberation we had the good fortune to be 

present, and we shall never forget the impression we 
received of the talents both of Carrel and of the 
leader of the more extreme party, M. Oayaignac. 
Garrd displayed the same powerful good sense, and 
the same spirit of conciliation, in discussing wiili that 
party his differences from thorn, which he had shown 
in his apology for them to the public. With the 
superiority of a reaUy comprehensive mind, he placed 
himself at thrfr point of view; laid down in more 
express and bolder terms tlian they had d uie them- 
selves, and in a manner which startled men who were 
esteemed to go much farther than Carrel, the portion 
of philosophic truth which there was in the premises 
from which they had drawn their erroneous con- 
chisionsj and left them less dissatisfied than pleased, 
that one who differed from them so widely, agreed 
with them in so much more than they expected, and 
could so powerfully advocate a portion of their views. 
The result was that Carrel was ehoseii to draw up a 
report to the society, on the manifesto, and on the 
invitation to adopt it. His report, in which he utters 
his whole mind on the new ideas of social reform con- 
sidered in reference to practice, remained unpublished: 
Carrel did not proclaim unnecessarily to the world 
the differences in his own party, but preferred the 
prudent maxim of Napoleon, il faut laver notre Hnge 
sale cheznotts. But at a later period, when the chiefs 
of the extreme party were in prison or in banishment, 
the republican cause for the present manifestly lost, 
himself publicly calumniated (for from what calumny 
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is he sacred whom a government detests I) as having 

indirectly instigated the Fieschi atrocity, and hb 
liousc searched for papers on pretence of ascertaining 
if he was concerned in it, which the cowardly hypo- 
crites who sought to involve him in the odium never 
themselves even in imagination conceived to be pos- 
sible ; at this time, when no one could any longer be 
injured by setting his past conduct in its true light. 
Carrel published his Heport on the Robespierre Mani- 
festo: and under the title otExtrait du dossier dim 
prevenu de complicite morale dans ^attentat du 28 JmUet^ 
it subsists for any one to read, a niuiiument at once 
of the far-sighted intellect of Carrel, and of his admi- 
rable skill in expression. 

Daring the rapid decline of the republican party, 
we know little of what passed in Carrel's mind ; but 
our knowledge of him would have led us to surmise 
what M. Nisard states to be the fact, that he became 
sensible of the hopelessness of the cause, and only did 
not abandon the advocacy of it as an immediate 
object, from a sense of what was due to the consis- 
tency wiiich a public man is bound to maintain before 
the public, when it is the sacrifice of his interest 
only, and not of his honesty, that it requires of him; 
and of what was due to the simple-minded men whom 
he had helped to compromise, and whose whole stay 
and support, the faith which kept them honest men, 
and which saved them from despair, would have ex« 
pired nWthin them if Oarrel had deserted them. As 
is beautifully said by M. Nisard, ' to resist your 
better judgment; never to give way, nor allow your 
misgivings to become visible ; to stand firm to prin- 
ciples proclaimed at some critical moment, though 
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they were no more than sudden impressions or rash 
hopes which impatience converted into principles; 
not to abandon simple and ardent minds in the path 
in which you have yourself engaged them, and to 
whom it is all in all; purposely to repress your 
doubts and hesitations, and coldly to call down upon 
your own head fruitless and premature perils, in a 
cause in which you are no longer enthusiastic, in 
order to keep up the confidence of your followers; 
such is the price which must be paid for being the 
acknowledged chief of an opinion at war with an 
established government: — ^to do this, and to do it 
so gracefully and unostentatiously, that those who 
recognise you as tlieir chief shall pardon you your 
superiority to them; and with a talent so out of 
comparisoUi that no self-love in the party you repre- 
sent, can conceive the idea of equalling you. During 
more than four years, such was the task Carrel had 
to fulfil — and he fulfilled it : never for a single moment 
did he fall below his position. He never incited 
those whom he was not resolved to follow; and in 
many cases where the impulse had been given not by 
him, hut against his judgment, he placed himself at 
the head of those whom he had not instigated. The 
same man whose modesty in ordinary circumstances 
allowed the title of chief of the republican opinion to 
be disputed to him, seized upon it in time of danger 
as a sign by which the stroke of the enemy might be 
directed to him. He was like a general who, having 
by his courage and talents advanced to the first 
rank of the army, allows his merits to be contested in 
the jealousies and gossipings of the barrack, but in 
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a desperate afGeur assumes the command in chief by 
the right of the bravest and most able.' 

The doubts and misgivings, however, which Carrel 
is stated to have so painluily experienced, never 
affected the truth of his republican principlesi but at 
most their immediate applicability. The very founda- 
tiou of Carrel's cliuracter was sincerity and singleness 
o£ purpose; and nothing would have induced him to 
continue professing to others, convictions which he 
had ceased to entertidn. 

While Carrel never abandoned republicanism, it 
necessarily, after the laws oi Sei)tcmher, ceased to be 
80 prominent as before in his joui nal. He felt the 
necessity of rallying under one standard all who were 
agreed in the essential point, opposition to the oli* 
garchy; and he was one of the most earnest in de- 
manding an extension of the suffrage ; that vital 
pointy the all-importance of which France has been 
80 slow to recognise, and which it is so much to 
be regretted that he had not chosen from the first, 
instead of republicanism, to be the immediate aim of 
his political life. 

But the greatest disappointment which Carrel 
suffered was the defeat not of republicanism, but of 
what M. Xisard calls his tJtcorie da droit cornmn?i:' 
those ideas of moderation in victory, of respect for tlie 
law, and for the rights of the weaker party, so much 
more wanted in France than any political improve* 
ments which are possible where those ideas are not. 

' I ailirm,' says M. Nisai'd, ' that 1 have never seen 
him in real bitterness of heart, but for what he had 
to suffer on this point; and on this subject alone his 
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disenchantment was distressing* His good sense, the 
years he had before him, the chapter of accidents, 

would have given hiia patience as to Li » own prospects, 
but notiiing could console him for seeing that noble 
scheme of reciprocal forbearance compromised, and 
thrown back into the class of doctrines for ever dis- 
putable — by all parties equally; by tlie government, 
by the country, and by his own friends. Jliere^ in 
&ct, was the highest and truest inspiration of his 
good sense, the most genuine instinct of his generous 
nature. All Carrel was in that doctrine. Never 
would he have proved false to that noble emanation 
of his intellect and of his heart. • • • The Kevolution 
of July, so extraordinary among revolutions from the 
spectacle of a people leaving the vanquished at full 
libci t) to inveigh against and even to ridicule the 
victory, gave ground to hope for a striking and defi- 
nitive return to the principle of equal law. Carrel 
made himself the organ of this hope, and the theorist 
of this doctrine. He treated the question with the 
vigour and clearness which were usual with him. He 
opposed to the examples, so numerous in the last fifty 
years, of governments which successively perished by 
overstraining their powers, the idea of a government 
offering btcurities to all parties against its own lawful 
and necessary instinct of self-preservation. He in- 
voked practical reasons exclusively, denying himself 
rigidly the innocent aid of all the language of passion, 
not to expose his noble theory to the ironical designa- 
tion of Utopianism. It was these views which gave 
Carrel so many Mends in all parts France, and in 
all places where the ^ National' penetrated. There is, 
apart from all political parties, a party composed of 
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all those who are either kept by circumstances out of 
the active sphere of politics, or who are too en- 
Ughtened to fling themselves into it in the tndn of a 

leader who is only recomiiicixled by successes in 
parliament or in the press. How many men, weary 
of disputes about £onns of govemment — ^incredulous 
even to Carrel's admirable apologies ifor the Ameiiean 
system — quitting the shadow for the substance, 
ranged themselves under that banner of equal justice 
which Carrel had raised, anrl to which he would have 
adhered at the expense, if necessary, even of his 
individual opinions. Testimonies of adhesion came in 
to hiia from all quarters, Avhich for a mument satisfied 
his utmost wishes: and I saw him resigning himself 
to be, for an indeterminate period, the first speculative 
writer of his country. But errors in which all parties 
had their share, soon cooled him. It was a severe 
shock. Carrel had faith in these generous views; he 
had adopted them with stronger conviction perhaps 
than his republican theories, to which he had com- 
mitted himself hastily, and under the influence of 
temporary events rather than of quiet and deliberate 
meditations. ... It is more painful surely to a gene* 
rotts mind to donbt the possibility of a generous policy, 
than to the leader of a party to doubt that his opinions 
have a chance of prevailing ; Carrel had both disap- 
pointments at once. 

^ The affliction of Carrel was irreparable from the 
moment when he remained the sole defender of the 
common rights of all, between the nation which from 
fear made a sacrifice of them to the govemment, and 
his own party, which cherished secretly thoughts in* 
consistent with them. We had a long conversation 
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on the subject a lew months before his death, in a 
walk in the Bois de Boulogne. I perceived that he 
had almost renounced his doctrine as a principle 
capable of present application : he at most adhered to 
it as a Utopia, iioni pure generosity, and perhaps also 
from the feeling of his own strength. Carrel believed 
that if his party came into power, he would have the 
. force to resist the temptation of arbitrary authority, 
and not to accept it even from the hands of a majority 
offering it to him in the name of his country. But a 
cause deferred was to him a lost cause. His doubts 
were equivalent to a defeat. Though this principle 
was the most disinterested conviction of his mind and 
the best impulse of his heart, the theories of men of 
action always imply in their own minds tiie hope of 
a prompt reduction to practice* From the moment 
when his doctrine failed as a practicable policy, it 
could no longer be a doctrine for him. Towai Is the 
end of his life he spoke of it only as a result of the 
progress of improvement, which it would not be his 
fisite to live to see, and which perhaps would never be 
arrived at.* 

We can conceive few things more melancholy than 
the spectacle of one of the noblest men in France, if 
not tl}e noblest, dying convinced against his will, that 

his country is incapable of freedom ; and under what- 
soever institutions, has only the choice, what man or 
what party it will be under the despotism of. But 
we have not Carrel's deliberate opinion; we have but 
his feelings in the first agony of his disenchantment. 
That multitude of inipai tial men in all quarters of 
France, who responded ibr a short time so cordially 
to his voice, will again claim the liberties which, in a 
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moment of panic, tlicy have surrendered to a govern- 
ment they neither love nor respect, and wliich they 
submit to and even support against its enemies, solely 
in despair of a better. 

But Carrel was not one of those whom disappoint* 
ment paralyzes ; unsuccessful in one worthy object, he 
always found another. The newspaper press, gagged 
by the September laws, no longer afforded him the 
same instrument of power, and he meditated a total 
or partial retirement from it, dther to recruit himself 
by study, se retremper par Vetude^ for which, even at 
an earlier period, he had expressed to us an earnest 
longing, or to write what he>had for some time had 
in view, the History of Napoleon. But he would 
have been called iruiii these pursuits into a more 
active life; at the impending general election, he 
would hav^been chosen a deputy; having already 
been once put up without his knowledge, and defeated 
only by one vote. What course he would have stmck 
out for himself in the Chamber, we shall never know, 
but it is not possible to doubt that it would have been 
an original one, and that it would have been brilliant, 
and most beneficial to his country. So immensely 
the superior of all his rivals in the qualities wliich 
create influence, he would probably have drawn round 
him by degrees all the sections of the popular party; 
would have given, if any one could, unity, decision, 
and definiteness to their vague plans and divided 
cuuuaels; and the destiny which he could not conrpier 
for himself as President of a Republic, he might one 
day have gloriously fulfilled as minister under a 
reformed- legislature, if any such reform could in 
France (which he regarded as impossible) render 
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royalty compatible with the prevalence of the popular 

iiitoicst. Tliese are vain dreams now; but the time 
was, when it was not foolish to indulge in them. 
Such dreams were the comfort of those who knew him, 
and who knew how ill his oountry can supply his 
place. He was at onoe the Achilles and the Ulysses 
of the democratic party: and the star of hope for 
France in any new convulsions, was extinguished 
when Carrel died. 

It is bitter to lose such a man; bitterest of all to 
lose him in a miserable duel. But ill shall it fare 
with the government which can rejoice in the death 
of such an enemy, and -the time may come when it 
would give its most precious treasures to recal from 
the grave the victim whom, whether intentionally on 
its part or not, its enmity has sent thither. The heir 
to the French throne is reported to heve said of 
CarrePs death, that it was a loss to all parties; he, at 
least, will probably live to find it so. Such a govern- 
ment as that now existing in France cannot last; and 
whether it end peacefully or violently, whether the 
return tide of public opinion shall bear the present 
reigning family aloft on its surfSsce, or whelm them in 
its depths, bitterly will that man be missed, who 
alone, perhaps, would have been capable of saying to 
that tremendous power, Thus far shalt thou go, and 
no £urther. There are in France philosophers superior 
to Carrel, but no man known by such past services, 
equal like him to the great practical questions which 
are coming, and whose whole nature and character 
speak out like his, to the best qualities and noblest 
sympathies of the French mind. He had all that was 
necessary to give him au advocate in every French 
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brcasti and to make all young and ardent Fraiehmea 
see in him the ideal of their own aspirations, the ex- 
pression of what in their best moments they would 
wish to be. 

Hia death is not to be confounded with the vulgar 
deaths of those who, hemmed in between two coward- 
ices, can resist the fear of death, but not the meaner 
fear of the tongues of their fellow-creatures. His 
duel was a consequence of the system which he 
adopted for repelling the insults to which, as a jour- 
nalist identifying himself with his journal, he was 
peculiarly exposed; and which, not only for his 
influence as a public man, but for the respectability 
of the press, and for preserving that high tone of 
public discussion from which he himself never swerved, 
he thought it necessary not to pass unpunished. His 
system, alas 1 is suihciently refuted by its having cost 
SO precious a life : but it u)as his system. ^ He often 
repeated,' says M. Littr^ ' that the ' National' had no 
procureur du roi to dcfLiid it, and tliat it must be its 
own defender. He was persuaded, too, that notiiing 
gives more food to political enmities, or renders them 
more capable of reaching the last excesses, than the 
impunity of calumny : he contended that the men of 
the Re\ <)lution had prepared their own scaffold by 
not imposing silence on their deiamers: and had it 
been necessary fix* him to expose himself even more 
than he ^d, he never would have suffered, in what^ 
ever situation he might have been placed, that his 
name and character should with impunity be trifled 
with. This was his answer when he was blamed for 
nsking his life too readily; and now, when he has 
fiiUeui it is fit, in defending his memory from a 
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reproach which grief has wmng from persons who 

loved him, to recal the words he uttered on his death- 
bed : ' The standard-bearer of the regiment is always 
the most exposed.' ' 

He died a martyr to the morality and dignity of 
pi&hlic discussion : and thoagh even that cause would 
have been far better se^^'ed by his life than by such 
a death, he was the victim of his virtues, and of that 
low state of our civilizatioD, after all our boasting, 
which has not yet contrived the means of giving to a 
man whose n pututiun is important to liim, pro- 
tection against insult, but leaves him to seek repara- 
tion sword in hand, as in the barbarous ages. While 
he lived, he did keep up in the press generally, some- 
thing of that elevation of tone which distinguished it 
under tlie Restoration, but which, in the deborde/nent 
of political and literary profligacy since the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, it had become difficult to preserve: and 
all we know of the state of newspaper discussion 
since his death, exalts our sense of the moral influence 
which Carrel exercised over the press of France. 

Carrel was of middle height, slightly made, and 

very graceful. Like most persons of really fine 
faculties, he carried those faculties with him into the 
smallest things; and did not disdain to excel, being 
qualified to do*so, in things which are great only to 
little men. Even in the details of personal equip- 
ments, his taste was watched for and followed by the 
amateurs of such matters. He was load of all bodily 
exercises, and had, says M. Nisard, unpeu de toua les 
ga&ta mf$^ more or less of all strong and natural 
inclinations ; as might be expected from his lar^e and 
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vigorous human nature, the foundation of strength 
of will, and which, combined with intellect and with 

goodness, constitutes greatness. He was a human 
being complete at all points, not a fraction or frustum 
of one. 

* The distinctive feature of his character,' says 

^1. Nisard, ' was his unbi^iuiided generosity. In what- 
ever sense we understand that word, whether it mean 
the impulse of a man who devotes himself, or merely 
pecuniary liberality, the life of Carrel gives occasion 
for applying it in all its meanings. All the actions 
of his public life are marked with the former kind of 
generosity. His errors were generally acts of gene- 
rosity ill-calculated. As for pecuniary generosity, no 
one had it more, or of a better sort. Carrel eould 
neither refuse, nor give little/ There are stories 
told of him like those told of Goldsmith, or any other 
person of thoughtless generosity. As is often the 
case with persons of strong impulses, he was of a 
careless character when not under excitement, and his 
inattention sometimes caused inconvenience to himself, 
and made him give unintentional offence to others. 
But on occasions which called into action his strong 
will, he had the eye of an eagle': ' he seized with a 
glance, as on a field of battle, the whole terrain on 
which he was placed ; and astonished above all by the 
sureness of the instinct with which he divined the 
significance of small things. Small things,' continues 
M. Littr^, * are those which the vulgar do not per- 
ceive; but when such things have produced serious 
effects, pause, quite disconcerted, before the irre- 
vocable event which might so easily have been pre^ 
vented,' 
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His ooQversaticm, especially on political subjects, 
H. Nisard, comparing lum with the best conveners 

in a cuantry where the art of conversation is far more 
cultivated than it is here, d^iares to be the mosit per- 
fect he ever heard : and we can add our testimony to 
his, that Garrd*B writings in the *' National' seemed but 
the continuation of his conversation. He was fond 
of showing that he could do equal justice to all sides 
of a question : and he would ^ take up a government 
newqiaper, or one of a more moderate opposition than 
his own, and reading the article of the day, he would 
lid'^pt its idea, and cuin[iletc it or develop it in the 
spirit of the opinions which had inspired it. At 
other times he would in the same way recompose 
the t^)eedies in the Chamber. * They have not given/ 
he would say, * the 1)est reasons for their opinions; 
this would have been more specious, and would 
have embarrassed us more.' His faciUly was pro- 
digious. And the reasons he gave were not rhetorical 
fiillades, but just arguments. They embodied all that 
could be said truly and honourably on that side of 
the question. By this he demonstrated two of his 
qualities, vastly superior to mere liAcility in arguing 
for the sake of argument : on the one hand, his know- 
ledge of the interests of all parties ; ou the other, his 
real esteem for what was just in the views most 
<q)po8ite to his own.* 

We have marked these traits of character, because 
they help to complete the picture of what'Carrdi was, 
and, while they give reality to our conception of him, 
and bring him home to the feelings as a being of our 
own flesh and blood, they all give additional insight 
into those great qualities which it is the object of this 
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paper to commemoTate. The mind needs such ez- 

amples, to keep alive in it that faith in good, without 
which nothing worthy the name of good can ever be 
realized : it needs to be reminded by them that (as 
is often repeated by one of the greatest writers of our 
time) man is still man. Whatever man has been, 
inan may be; whatever of heroic the heroic ages, 
whatever of chivalrous the romantic ages have pro- 
dnced, is still possible, nay, still w, and a hero of 
Plutarch may exist amidst all the pettinesses of 
modern civilization, and with all tlic cultivation and 
refinement, and the analyzing and questioning spirit 
of the modem European mind. The lives of those 
are not lost, who have lived enough to be an 
example to the world; and though his country will 
not reap the blessings his life might have conferred 
upon it, yet while the six years following the Revo- 
lution of 1830 shall have a place in histoiy, the 
memor\ of Armand Carrel will not utterly perish. 

* Si quis pioruui manibus locus ; si, ut sapientibus 
placet, non cum corpore extinguuntur magnai animaj ; 
placid^ quiescas, nosque ab infirmo desiderio etmulie* 
bribtts lamentis ad contemplationem virtutum tuarum 
voces, quas neque lugeri, neque plangi fas est: admi- 
rationc te potiiis, et imnioi talibus laudibus, et si natura 
suppeditet, similitudiue decorabimus.' 
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ri^HE time when it was thought that the best 
and most appropriate office of fictitious narrative 

was to awaken high aspirations, by the representation 
in interesting circumstances, of characters conformable 
indeed to human nature, but whose actions and senti- 
ments were of a more generous and loftier caat than 
are ordinarily to be met with by everybody in every- 
day liTe. But nowadays nature and probability are 
thought to be violated, if there be shown to the reader, 
in the personages with whom he is called upon to 
sympathize, characters on a larger scale than himself, 
or than the persons he is accustomed to meet at a 
dinner or a quadrille party. Yet, from such repre- 
sentationSf familiar from early youth, have not only 
the noblest minds in modem Europe derived much of 
what made them noble, but even the commoner spirits 
what made them understand and respond to nobleness. 
And tliia is education. It would be well if the more 
narrow-minded portion, both of the religious and 
of the scientific education-mongers, would consider 
whether the books which they are banishing from the 
hands of youth, were not instruments of national 
education to the full as powerful as the catalogues of 

* London and Wettmimttfr Kevhwt Jauuarj 183S. 
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physical ^acto and theological dogmas which they 

have substituted — as if science and religion were to 
be taught) not by iinbuiiig the mind with their spirit, 
but by cramming the memory with suminarieB of 
their conclusions. Not what a boy or a girl can ^ 
repeat by rote, but what they have learnt to love and 
admire, is what forms their character. The chivalrous 
spirit has almost disappeared from books of education ; 
the popular novels of the day teach nothing but (what 
is ab'eady too soon learnt from actual life) lessons of 
worldliness, with at most the huckstering virtues 
which conduce to getting on in the world; and lor 
the first time perhaps in history, the youth of both 
sexes of the educated classes are universally growing 
up unromantic. What will come in mature age from 
such a youth, the world has not yet had time to see. 
But the world may rely upon it, that Catechisms, 
whether Pinnock's or the Church of England's, will 
be found a poor substitute for those old romances, 
whether of chivnh }' ( »r of faery, which, if they did not 
give a true picture of actual life, did not give a false 
one, since they did not profess to give any, but (what 
was much better) filled the youthful imagination with 
pictures of heroic men, and of what are at least as 
much wanted, heroic women. The book before us 
does this : and greatly is any book to be valued, wliich 
in this age, and in a form suited to it, does its part 
towards keeping alive the chivalrous spirit, which was. 
the best part of the old romances; towards giving to 
the aspirations of the young and susceptible a noble 
direction, and keeping present to the mind an exalted 
standard of worth, by placing before it. heroes and 
heroines worthy of the name. 
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It is an additional title to praise in this authoFi 
that his great women are imagined in the very con- 
trary spirit to the modem cant, according to which 

an heroic woman is supposed to be something intrin- 
sically di&reut from the best sort of heroic men. It 
was not 80 thought in the days of Artemkia qr 
Zenobia, or in that era of great statesmen and stated- 
women, the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, wheXi^ 
the daughters of royal houses were governors of pro- 
vinceSy and displayed, as such, talents for command 
equal to any of their husbands or brothers; and when 
negoti^ions which had baffled the first diplomatists 
of Fr^cis and of Chai les Y. were brought to a 
succ eiKul issue by the wisdom and dexterity of two 
princesses^ The book before us is in every line a 
protest against the narrow and degrading 
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rvhich has grown out of the false rehnement 
of later tuues. And it is the author*s avowed belief, 
that o^e of the innumerable great purposes of Chris- 
tianil^ was to abolish the distinction between the two 
characters, by teaching tliat neither of them can be 
really admimble without the qualities supposed to 
be distinctive of the other, and by exhibiting, in 
the person of its Divine Founder, an equally perfect 
model of both. 
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IN the French mind ( the most active national mind 
in Europe at the present moment) one of tiie most 
stirring elements, and among the fullest of promise 
for the futurity of France and of the world, is the ' 
Royalist, or Carlist, ingredient. We are not now 
nlhifling to the attempts of M. de Genoude, and that 
portion of the Carlist party of which the ' Gazette de 
France' is the organ, to effect an alliance between 
legitimacy and universal suffrage ; nor to the eloquent 
anathemas hurled against the existing institutions of 
society by a man of a far superior order, the Abbe de 
la Mennais, whose original fervour of Roman Catholic 
absolutism has given place to a no less fervour oi 
Roman Catholic ultra- Radicalism. These things too 
have their importance as symptoms, and even intrin- 
sically are not altogether without their value. But 
we would speak rather of the somewhat less obvious 
inward working, which (ever since the Revolution of 
1830 annihilated the Carlist party as a power in the 
State) has been going on in the minds of that accom- 
plished and numerous portion of the educated youth 

♦ Conitisting of— 1. Sonvcnir« de Servitude et do Grandeur Militaire. 
2. Cinq-Mars; ou, nne Conjuration sous Louis XIII. 3. Stello; ou, lea 
CoriHultations du Duckur ^'oir. 4. Poemes, 6. Le More de Venise, 
trog^die traduite de Shakespeare en Vers Frunfais. 6. Lu Mar^hale 
d'Ancre, drame. 7. Cbatterton, drains.— Zombn €md WmimUuitr B^mmv, 
April 183S. 
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of France, whose family connexions or early mental 
impressions ranked them with the defeated party; 
who had been brought up, as far as the age permitted, 
in the old ideas of rnonaixliical and Catholic France; 
were allied by their feelings or imaginations with 
whatever of great and heroic those old ideas had pro* 
jduced in the past; had not been sullied by participa* 
tion in the selfish struggles for Court favour and 
power, of wliich the same ideas were the pretext in 
the present — and to whom the Three' Days were 
really the destruction of something which they had 
loved and revered, if not for itself, at least for the 
renuiiiscences associated with it. 

These reflections present themselves naturally when 
we are about to speak of the writings of Alfred de 
Yigny, one of the earliest in date, and one of the most 
genuine, true-hearted, and irreproachable in tendency 
and spirit, of the new scliool of French litpmtiiiy^..^ 
te rmed th e romantic^. It would, in fact, be impossible 
to understand M. de Vigny's writings, especially the 
later and better portion, or to enter sympathizingly 
into the peculiar feelings which pervade them, without 
this clue. M, de Vigny is, in poetry and art, as a 
Still more eminent man, M. de TocqueviUe, is in phi- 
losophy, a result of the influences of the age upon 
a mind and character trained up in o|)inions and 
feelings opposed to those of tlie age. Both these 
writers, educated in one set of views of life and 
society, found, when they attained manhood, another 
set predominant in the world th^y lived in, and, at 
lenp^th, after 1830, enthroned in its high places. The 
<jontradictions they had thus to reconcile — the doubts 
and perplexities and misgivings which they had to 
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find the means of overcoming before they could see 
clearly between tliese cross-lights — were to them 
that, for want of which 8o many otherwise well- 
educated and naturally-gifted persons grow up hope- 
lessly commonplace. To go through life with a set 
of o[)iiii<)iis ready-made and provided for saving them 
the trouble of thought, was a destiny that could not 
be theirsr^^nable to satisfy themselves with either 
of the con&cting formulas which were given them for 
the interpretation of what lay in the world before tliem, 
they learnt to take formulas for what they were worth, 
and to look into the world itself for the philosophy 
of it. They looked with both their eyes, and saw much 
there, which was neither in the creed they had been 
taught, nor in that which they found prevailirig around 
them: much that the prejudices, either of Liberalism 
or of Royalism, amounted to a disqualification for 
the perception of, and which would have been hid 
from themselves if the atmosphere of either had sur- 
rounded them both in their youth and in their 
maturer years.^ 

That this conflict between a Eoyalist education, 
and the spirit of the modem world, triumphant in 
July 1830, must Imvc gone for sometliiiig in giving 
to the speculations of a philosopher like M. de Tocque- 
ville the catholic spirit and comprehensive range 
which distinguish them, most people will readily 
admit. But, that the same causes must have exerted 
an analogous influence over a poet and artist, such as 
Alfred de Vigny is in his degree^ that a political \ 
revolution can have given to the genius of a poet what ' 
principally distinguishes it — ^may not appearso obvious, 
at least to those who, like most Englishmen, rarely 
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/ enter into dther politics or poetry with theirwhole 8onl. 

Worldly advancement, or religion, are an Englishman's 
real interests: for Politics, exce|)t in connexion with 
one of those two objects, and for Art, he keeps only 
bye*comers of his mind, which naturally are far apart 
from each other: and it is but a small minority among 
Englishmen who can comprehend, that there are na- 
tions among whom Politics, or the pursuit of social 
J '^well-being, and Poetry, or the love of beantv and 

of jnmginati yn on^qt ioTi^ nrp pnnsinna as intense,- as 
absorb*! 11 1^" — influencino: as inucli the whole tendencies 
of tlie character, and constituting as large a part of 
the objects in life of a considerable portion of the cul- 
tivated classes, as either the religious feelings, or those 
of worldly interest. Where both politics and poetrj^ 
instead of being either a trade or a pastime, are taken 
completely au serieux^ each will be more or less 
coloured by the other; and that close relation be- 
tween an author's politics and his poetry, which with 
us is only seen in the great poetic figures of their 
age, a Siiciiey, a Byron, or a Wordsworth,''is broadly 
conspicuous in France (for example), through the 
whole range of her literature. 

It may be worth while to employ a moment in con- ^ 
' sidering what are the general features which, in ani 
age of revolutions, may be expected to distinguish! 
a Royalist or Conservative from a Liberal or Badical* 
poet or imaginative writer. We are not speaking of 
political poetry, of Tyrta?iis or Kiirner, of Corn-Law 
JRhymes, or sonnets on the Yaudois or on Zaragozaj 
these are rather orator}^ than poetry. We have 
nothing to do with the Radical poet as the scourge of 
the oppressor, or with the Tory one as the denouncer of 
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infidelity or jaoobinism. They are not poets by 

virtue of what is nei}rative or combative in their feel- 
! ings, but by what is Dositivc and sympathizing. The 
pervading spirit, then, of the one, will be love of 
the Past; of the other, faith in the Futare. The 
partialities of the one will be towards things estab- 
lished, settled, rejjulatcd ; of the other, towards human 
free-will, cramped and fettered in all directions, both 
for good and ill, by those establishments and regula- 
tions. Both, being poets, will have a heroic sympathy 
with heroism; but the one will respond most readily 
to the heroism of endurance and self- r ntrol, the 
other to that of action and struggle. Of the virtues 
and beauties of .oar common humanity, the one will 
I view with most affection those which have their natural 
growth under the shelter of fixed habits a in 1 firmly 
settled opinions : local and family attachments, tran- 
( quil tastes and pleasures, those gentle and placid feel- 
> ings towards man and nature, ever most easy to those 
upon whom is not imposed the burthen of being their 
own protectors and their own guides. Greater 
reverence, deeper humility, the virtues of abnegation 
and forbearance carried to a higher degree, will dis- 
tinguish his &vourite personages: while, as subjection 
to a common faith and law brings the most diverse 
characters to the same standard, and tends more or 
less to efface their differences, a certain monotony of 
goodness will be apparent, and a degree of distaste for 
prononce characters, as being nearly allied to ill- 
regulated ones. The sympathies of the I?adical or 
Movement poet will take the opposite direction. 
Active qualities are what he will demand, rather than 
passive; those which fit jx rsons for making changes 
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in the circamstances which Burround thenii rather I 
than for accommodatiDg themselves to those circum- 1 

stances. Sensible he must of course be of the neces- 1 
sity of restraints, but since he is dissatisfied witlii 
those which exist, his dishke of established opinions 
and institutions turns naturally into sympathy with \ 
all things, not in themselves bad, which those opinions \ 
and institutions restrain, that is, with all natural huuiau 
feelings. Free and vigorous developments of human 
nature, even when he cannot refuse them his disap* 
probation, will command his sympathy: a more 
marked iiidividuiility will usually be conspicuous in 
his creations ; his heroic characters will be all armed 
for conflict, full of energy and strong self-will, of ' 
grand conceptions and brilliant virtues, but, in habits 
of virtue, often below those of the Conservative 
school: there will not be so broad and black a Hue 
between his good and bad personages ; his characters 
of principle will be more tolerant of his characters of ^ 
mere passion. : Among human affections, the Con- ^ 
servative poet \vi\\ give the preference to those which ■ 
can be invested with the character of duties ; to those 
of which the objects are as it were marked out by the 
arrangements either of nature or of society, we ourselves ; 
exercising no choice: as the parental — ihc ti]i;il- — the 
conjugal after the irrevocable union, or a solemn be- 
trothment equivalent to it, and with due observance 
of ail decencies, both real and conventional. The 
other will delight in painting the affections which 
choose their own objects, especially the most powerful 
of these, passionate love; and of that, the more 
vehement oftener than the more graceful aspects; 
will select by preference its subtlest workings, and its 
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most unusual and unconventional forms; will show it ^ 
at war with the forms and customs of societ} , iiuy 
even with its laws and its religion, if the laws uml 
tenets which regulate that branch of human relations 
are among those which have begun to be murmured 
against. By the Conservative^ feelings and states of 
mind which he disapproves will be indicated rathei 
than painted ; to lay open the morbid anatomy of 
human nature will appear to him contrary to good ^ 
taste always, and often to morality : and inasmuch as 
feelings intense enough to threaten established de- 
corums with any iLinger of vinliition will most fre- 
quently have the chai-acter of morbidness in his eyes, 
the representation of passion in the colours of reidity ^ 
will conunonly be left to the Movement poet. To 
liim, whatever exists will appear, from that alone, fit 
to be represented : to probe the wounds of society and 
humanity is part of his business, and he will neither 
shrink from exhibiting what is in nature, because it 
is morally culpable, nor because it is physically revolt- 
ing. Even in their representations of inanimate 
nature there will be a difference. The pictures most 
grateful and most familiar to the one will be those of 
a universe at peace within itself— of stability and du- ^ 
ration — of irresLstiblc power serenely at rest, or mov- 
ing in fulfilment of the estabiis^hed arrangements of 
the universe : whatever suggests unity of design, and 
the harmonious co-operation of all the foroes of nature 
towards ends intended by a Being in whom there is 
no variableness nor .shadow of change. In the crea- 
tions of the other, nature will oftener appear in the 
relations which it bears to the individual, rather than 
to the scheme of the universe; there will be a larger 
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place assigned to those of its aspects which reflect 
^ back the troubles of an unquiet soul, the impulses of 
a passionate, or the enjoyments of a voluptuous one; 
and on the whole, here too the Movement poet will 
extend so much more widely the bounds of the per- 
' ; mitted, that his sources both of effect and of permanent 
J interest will have a far lai^er range; and he will 
. ' generally be more admired than the other, by all those 
y by whom he is not actually condemned. 

There is room in the world for poets of both these 
Idnds; and the greatest will always partake of the 
nature of both. \A comprehensive and catholic mind 
and heart will doubtless feel and exMbit all these dif- 
ferent sympathies, each in its due proportion and 
degree ; but what that due proportion may happen to 
be, is part of the larger question which every one has 
to ask of himself at such periods, viz., whether it were 
for the good of humanity at the particular era, that 
Conservsitive or Radical feeling should most predo- 
minate y i or there is a perpetual antagonism between 
these two; and until human affairs are much better 
ordered than ihey are likely to be for some time to 
come, each will require to be, in a greater or less 
degree, teui})ered by the other : nor until the ordinances 
of law and of opinion are so framed as to give full 
scope to all individuality not positively noxious, and 
/ / to restrain all that is noxious, will the two classes of 
' ' sympathies ever be entirely reconciled. K 

SupiHjse, now, a poet of conservative sympathies, 
surprised by the shock of a revolution, which sweeps 
away the surviving symbols of what was great in the 
Past, and decides irrevocably the triumph of new 
• things over the old : what will be the iniiuence of this 
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event on his imagination and feelings? To us it secma ^ 
that they will become both sadder aud^ wiser. He will 
lose that blind faith in the Ir'ast, which preyiously 
might have tempted him to fight for it with a mistaken 
ardour, against what is generous and worthy in the 
new doctrines. The fall of the objects of his reve* 
rence, will naturally, if he has any discernment, open 
his mind to the perception of that in them whereby 
they deserved to fall. But while he is thus disen- 
chanted of the old things, he will not have acquired 
that faith in the new, which animated the Eadical ^ 
poet. Having it not before, there is nothiog in the 
triumph of those new things wliich can inspire him 
with it: i nstitut ions and creeds fall by their own 
l]fl(Tnftppj not by the goodness of thatwHich striEes the 
actual blow. The destiny of mankind, therefore, will 
naturally appear to him in rather sombre colours ; 
gloomy he may not be, but he will everywhere tend / 
to the elegiac, to the contemplative and melancholy 
rather than to the epic and active; his song will be a 
subdued and plaintive symphony, more or less me- 
lodious according to the measure of his genius, un the 
old tiieme of blasted hopes _a nd defeated as^ation§.__ 
Yet there wilfnowlbenothing partial or one*sided in 
his sympathies : no sense of a conflict to be mdntained, 
of a position to be defended against assailants, will 
warp the impartiality of his pity — will make him feel 
that there are wrongs and suiferings which must be 
dissembled, inconsistencies which must be patched up, 
vanities which he must attempt to consider serious, 
false pretences which lie must try to mistake for 
truths, lest he should be too little satislied with his 
own cause to do his duty as a combatant for it: he 
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will no longer fee 1 obliged to treat all that part of 
human nature which rebelled against the old ideas, as if 
it were accursed — all those human joys and sufferingSi 
hopes and fears, which were the strength of the new 
doctrines, and which the old ones did not take suffi- 
cient Account oi\ as if they were unworthy of his sym- 
pathy. His heart will open itself freely and largely 
^ to the love of aU that is loveable, to pity of all that is 
^ pitialjle : every cry of suffering humanity jvill strike a 
; responsive chord in his breast ; whoever carries nobly 
7 his own share of the general burthen of human life, or 
generously helps to lighten that of others, is sure of 
his homage; while he has a deep fraternal charity for 
the erring and disappointed — for those who have 
aspired and fallen — who have fallen because they 
have aspired, because they too have felt those infinite 
longings for something greater than merely to live 
and die, wliicli he as a poet has felt — which, as a poet, 
he cannot but have been conscious that he would 
have purchased the realization of by an even greater 
measure of error and suffering — ^and which, as a poet 
disenchanted, he knows too well the pain of renounc- 
£^ ing, not to feel a deep indulgence for those who are 
/ victims of their inability to make the sacrifice. 

In this ideal portraiture may be seen the genuine 
lineaments of Alfred de Vigny. The same features 
may, indeed, be traced more or les:>, in the greater 
part of the Royalist literature of young France ; even 
^ in Balzac all these characteristics are distinctly visibley 
blended of course mth his individual peculiarities, 
and modified by them. But M. de Vigny is a more 
perfect type, because he, more entirely than most 
others, writes f rom liis rea l fee lings, and not from 
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mere piny of fancy. Many a writer in France, of no 
creed at all, and who therefore gives himself all the 
latitude of a Movement poet, is a Royalist with his 
imagination merely, for the sake of the picturesque 
effect of donjons and cloisters, crusaders and trouba- 
dours. And in retaliation many a Liberal or Repub- 
lican critic will stand up stiffly for the old school in 
literature, for the ffrand s&de^ because, like him, it 
takes its models from Greece or Rome ; and mil keep 
no terms with the innovators who find anything grand 
and poetical in the middle ages, or who fancy that 
barons or priests may look well in rhyme* But this 
is accident; an exception to the ordinary relation ^ 
between political opinions and poetic tendencies. A 
Kadical who finds his political beau ideal still farther 
back in the Past than the Royalist finds his, is not 
the type of a Radical poet; he will more resemble the 
Conservative poet of ages back : less of the Movement 
spirit may be found in him, than in many a notninal 
Royalist whose Royalist convictions have no very 
deep root. But when we would see the true character 
of a Royalist poet, we must seek for it in one like M. 
de Vigny, a conservative in feeling, and not in mere 
fancy, and a man (if we may judge from his writings) . 
of rare simplicity of heart, and f reedom from egotism ^ 
self'display^ The most complete exemplification^ 
of the feelings and views of things which we have de- 
scribed as naturally belonging to tiie Royalist poet of 
young France, will be found in his productions, sub- 
sequent to the Revolution of 1 830. But we must first 
see him as he was before 1830, and in writings in 
which the qualities we have enumemted had as yet 
manifested themselves only in a small degree. 
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Count Alfred deVignywas bom on tlie 2 7 th of 2^1 a roll 
1799, at Loches in Touraine, that province which has 
given birth to so many of the liteiaiy celebrities of 
France. His fWther was an old cavalry officer of 
ancient lineage, who had served m tlie iSeven Years 
War, and whose stories of his illustrious friends 
Chevert and d'Assas, and of the great Frederic (who 
was not a little indebted even for his victoriesi to the 
prestige he exercised over the enthusiastic imagina- 
tions of the Frencli ollicers who fought against liim), 
were the earliest nourishment of the son's childish 
aspirations. In the latter years of Napoleon our 
author was a youth at college ; and he has described, 
in the first chai)ter of his ' Souvenirs de Servitude 
Militaire,' the restless and roving spirit, the ardour 
for military glory and military adventure, the con- 
tempt of aU pursuits and wishes not terminating in a 
Marshal's b&ton, which were the epidemic diseases of 
every French schoolboy durinrr tliose years -when ' the 
/beat of drum,* to use his own expression, ^dro>Mied 
the voice of the teacher,' and of which M. de Vigny 
confesses, in all humility, that the traces in. himself 
^ are not entirely efiaced. On the lull of Napoleon, lie 
entered, at sixteen, into the royal guard; accompanied 
the Bourbons to Ghent during the Hundred Days, and 
remained in the army up to 1828. Fourteen years a 
soldier without seeing any service (for he was not 
even in the brief Spanish campaign) — the alternation 
of routine duties and enforced idleness, the miiui ot an 
active profession without one opportunity for action 
except in obscure and painful civil broils, would have 
driven many to iind relief in dissipation; M. de 
Vigny found it in contemplation and solitary thought. 
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* Those years of my life,' he says, * would have been 
wasted, if 1 had not employed them in attentive and 
■persevering observationf storing up the results for 
future years. I owe to my military life yiews of 

human nature which could never have reached me 
but under a soldier's uniform. There are scenes which 
one can only arrive at through disgusts, which, to one 
not forced to endure them, would be unendurable. . • 
Overcome by an ennui wliicli I had little expected iii 
that life so ardently desired, it became a necessity for 
me to rescue at least my nights from the empty and 
tiresome bustle of a soldier's days. In those nights I 
enlarged in silence what knowledge I had received 
from our tumultuous public studies j and thence the 
origin of my writings.' 

M. de Yigny's first publications were poems^ of 
which we shall say a few words presently, and which, 
whatever be the opinion formed of their absolute merit, 
are considered by a sober and impartial critic, M. 
Sainte*Beuve, as of a more completely original cha« 
racter than those of either Lamartine or Victor Hugo. 
It is, therefore, only in the common course of things, 
that they were at the time but moderately successful. 
The £rst of his works which attained popularity was 
^ Cinq-Mars, or a Conspiracy under Louis XIII.,' an 
historical romance of the school of Sir Walter Scott, 
then at the height of his popularity in France, and 
who was breathing the breath of life into the histori- 
cal literature of France, and, through France, of all 
Europe. 

M. de Vigny has chosen his scene at that passage 
of French history, which completed the truusiorma- 
tion of the feudal monarchy of the middle ages into 
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the despotic and courtly monarchy of Louis XI Y. 
The iron hand of Richelieu, reigning in the name of 
a master who both feared and hated him, but whom 
habit and conscious incapacity rendered his slave, had 
broken the remaining strength of those great lords, 
once powerful enough to cope single-handed with 
their sovereign, and several of whom, by confederating, 
could, to a very late period, dictate for themselves 
terms of capitulation. The crafty and cruel policy 
of the minister had mowed down all of those who, by 
position and personal qualities, stood pre-eminent 
above the rest. As for those whom, because* they 
could not be dangerous to him, he spared, their rest- 
lessness and turbulence, surviving their power, might, 
during a royal minority, break out once more into 
impotent and passing tumults, but the next genera- 
tion of them were and could be nothing but courtiers; 
an aristocracy still for purposes of rapine and oppres- 
sion, for resbtance to the despotism of the monarch 
they were as the feeblest of the multitude. A most 
necessary and salutary transformation in European 
society, and which, whether completed by the hands 
of a Richelieu or a Henry the Seventh, was, as M. de 
Yigny clearly sees (and perhaps no longer laments), 
the destined and inevitable preparation for the era of 
modem liberty and democracy. But the age was one 
of those (there are several of them in liistory) in 
which the greatest and most beneficial ends were 
accomplished by the basest means. It was the age 
of struggle between unscrupulous intellect and brute 
force; intellect not yet in a condition to assert its 
inherent right of su[)rcniacy by pure means, and no 
longer wielding, as in the great era of the Keforma- 
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tion, the noble weapon of an honest popular enthu- 
siasm, lago prime minister, b the type of the men 
who crumbled into dust the feudal aristocracies of 
Europe. In no period were the unseen springs both 
of the good and the evil tliat was done, so exclusively 
the viler passions of humanity : what little of honour- 
able or virtuous feelmg might exist in high places 
during that era, was probably oftenest found in the 
aristocratic faction so justly and beneficially extir- 
pated; for in the rule of lawless force, some noble 
impulses are possible in the rulers at least — ^in that of 
cunning and fraud, none. 

Towards the close of Richelieu's career, when the 
most difficult part of his task was done, but his sink- 
ing health, and the growing jealousy and fear of that « 
master, one word of whom would even then have dis- 
missed him into private life, made the cares of liis 
Station press heavier on him, and required a mote 
eonstaut and anxious watchfulness than ever; it was 
his practice to amuse the frivolous monarch with a 
perpetual succession of new favourites, who served 
his purpose till Louis was tired of them, or whom, if 
any of them proved capable of acquiring a permanent 
tenure of the royal favour,. and of promoting other 
designs tliau his own, he well knew how to remove. 
The last, the most accomplished, and the most unfor- 
tunate of these was Henri d'Eihat, Marquis de Cinq- 
Mars, and of him our author has made the hero of 
his tale.* 

• • • • # 

Such is ^ Cinq- Mars, or a Conspiracy under Louis 

* [Horo followed origtoally a sketch of the plot of the romance, now 
omitted aft muMoeflaaiy.] 
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XTTT.' — a work not free from the hvlt^ so £etr as it is 
a ikuXtj most common in the Tomantie literature of 
young France; it partakes somewhat of the * Litera* 
ture of Despair ; ^ it too much resembles M. En gene 
Sue's early novels, in which every villain dies 
honoured and prosperous at a good old age, after 
every innocent person in the tale has been crushed 
aiiJ exterminated by him witliout pity or remorse— 
ti l rough which the mocking laugh of a chorus of 
demons seems to ring in our ears that the world is 
delivered over to an evil spirit, and that man is his 
creature and his prey. But such is not the character 
of M. de Yigny's writings, and the resemblance in 
this single instance is only casual. Still, as a mere 
work of art, if the end of art be, as conceived by the 
ancients and by the great German writers, the pro- 
d uction of^the intrinsic allx-LyLiiut.i^tilv-Cinq-Mars can- 
not be commended. A story in which the odious 
and the contemptible in man and life act so pre- 
dominant a part, which excites our scorn 6r our 
hatred so much more than our pity — comes within a 
far other category than that of tiie Beautiful, and can 
be justified on no canons of taste of which that is the 
end. But it is not possible for the present genera* 
tion of France to restrict the purposes of art within 
this limit. They are too much in earnest. They 
take life too much au mieux. It may be possible 
(what some of his more enthusiastic admirers say of 
Goethe) that a thoroughly earnest mind may struggle 
upwards through the region of clouds and storms to 
an untroubled summit, where all other good sym- 
pathies and aspirations confound themselves in a 
serene love and culture of the calmly beautiful — look- 
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ing down upon the woes and straggles of perplexed 
humanity with 'as calm a gaze (though with a more 

helping arm) as that of him who is most placidly 
indifferent to human weal. But however this may 
be, the great majority of persons in earnest will 
remain always in the intermediate region ; will feel . 
themselves more or less militant in this world — Iiavinar ^ 
something to pursue in it, diiierent from the Beau- 
tiiul, different from their own mental tranquillity and 
health, and which they will pursue, if they have the 
gifts of an artist, by all the resources of art, whatever 
becomes of canons of criticism, and beauty in the ^ 
abstract. The writers and readers of works of ima- 
gination in France have the desire of amusement as 
much as English readers, the sense of beauty gene- 
rally much more; but they have also, very generally, 
a thirst for something which shall address itself to 
their real-life feelings, and not to those of imagination 
merely — ^which shall give them an idea or a senti- 
ment coiiiiccted "with the actual world. And if a 
story or a poem is possessed by an Idea — ^if it power- 
fully exhibits some form of real life, or some con- 
ception respecting human nature or society which %^ 
may tend to consequences, not only is it not neces- 
sarily expected to represent abstract beauty, but it is 
pardoned for exhibiting even hideousness. These con- 
siderations should enable us to understand and tolerate 
such works as Le Pere Goriot^ of Balssac, op Ze<m/, of 
Ge(3rge Sand, and to understand, if we do not tolerate, 
such as the Antony ov Richard Darlingtan^oi Alexandre 
Dumas. 

Now,^mong the ideas with which French litera- 
ture has been possessed for the last ten years, Is that 
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of realizing, and bringing home to the imagination, 
the history and spirit of past ages. Sir Walter Scott, 

having no object but to pluabt, aud having readers 
-who only sought to be pleased, would not have 
told the story of Bichelieu and Cinq-Mars without 
greatly softening the colouring; and the picture 
would have been more agreeable than M. de Vigny's, 
I but it would not have been so true to the age. M. de 
Yigny preferred the truer to the more pleasing, and 
his readers have sanctioned the preference. 

Even according to this view of its object, the woik 
has obvious defects, i he characters of some of tlie 
subordinate personages, Friar Joseph for instance, are 
even more revolting than the truth of history requires. 
De Thou, the pious and studious man of retirement, 
cast out into storms for which he was never meant — 
the only character of principle in the tale, yet who 
sacrifices principle as well as life to romantic friend- 
ship — is but coldly represented; his goodness is too 
simple, Ills attachment too instinctive, too dog-like, 
and so much intensity ot friendship is not sufficiently 
accounted for; Balzac would have managed these 
things better. The author also crowds his story too 
niuch with characters; he cannot bear that any cele- 
brated personage whom the age ulfords should be 
passed over, and consequently introduces many who 
ought not to have been drawn at all unless they could 
be drawn truly, and on whom he has not been able to 
employ the same accurate study as he has on his 
principal characters. Richelieu and Louis XIII. are 
historical figures of which he has taken the trouble 
to form a well-digested conception ; but he cfln know 
nolliiiig oi ^Milton, whom he introduces, ou his way 
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from Italy, reading hia * Paradise Lost/ not written 
till twenty years after, to Corneille, Descartes, and a 
crowd of other poets, wits, and philosophers, in the 
salon of the celebrated courtezaD, Marion Delorme. 
But these are minor blemishes. As a specimen of 
art employed in embodying the character of an age, 
the merit of ' Cinq- Mars' is very great. The spirit of 
the age penetrates every nook and comer of it; the 
same atmosphere which hangs over the personages of 
the story hangs over usj we feel the eye of the omni- 
present RiclKlu u ii[)on us, and the influences of 
Jb'rauce in its Catholic and aristocratic days, of ardent, 
pleasure-loving, laughter-loving, and danger-loving 
France, all round us. To this merit is to be added, 
tliat the representations of feeling arc always simple 
and graceful ; the author has not, like so many inferior 
writers, supplied by the easy resource of mere exag- 
geration of colouring, the incapacity to show us any- 
thing subtle or profound, any trait we knew not before, 
in the workings of passion in the human heart. On the 
whole, * Cinq- Mars* is admirable as a first production 
of its kind, but altogether of an inferior order to its sue** 
cessors, the Grandeur et Servitude Miliiaire^ and SteSo ; 
to which we proceed. 

Of M. de Vigny's prose wcfrks, * Cinq- Mars* alone 
was written previous to the Revolution of 1880; and 

though the royalist tendency of the author^s political 
oi)inions is manifest throughout — indeed the book is 
one long protest against the levelling of the feudal 
aristocracy — ^it does not, nor does any part of the 
royalist literature of the last twenty years, entirely 
answer to our description of the Conservative school 
VOL. I. X 
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of poetry nnrl romance. To find a real Conservative 
literature in France one must look earlier than the 
first Revelation, as to study the final transformation 

of that literature, one must descend below the last. 
One must distinguish three periods; Conservatism 
triumphant, Gonsenratisni militant, Consenratism van- 
quished. The first is represented by Racine, F^nelon, 
and Voltaire in his tragedies, before he quitted the 
paths of his predecessors. Jean Jacques iiousseau is 
the fiither and founder of the Movement literature 
of France, and Madame de Stael its second great 
apostle : in them first the revolt of the modem mind 
agaiubt the social arrangements and doctrines which 
had descended from of old, spoke with the inspired 
voice of geninst At the head of the literature of Con*- 
servatism in its second or militant period, stands 
Chateaubriand : a man whose name marks one of the 
turning points in the literary history of his country: 
poeticidly a Conservative to tlie inmost core — rootedly 
feudal and Catholic — whose genius burst into life 
during the tempest of a revolution which hurled 
down from their pedestals all his objects of reverence; 
which saddened his ima^nation, modified (without 
impairing) his Conservatism by the addition of its 
multiferm experiences, and made the world to him too 
fill! of disorder and gloom, too mudi a world without 
harmony, and ill at ease, to allow of his exhibiting 
the pure untroubled spirit of Conservative poetiy as 
exemplified in Southey, or still more in Wordsworth. 
\ To this literature, of Conservatism discouraged but 
not yet disenchanted, still hopeful and striving to set 
Up again its old idols, ' Cinq- Mars' belongs. From 
the &ial and hopeless overthrow of the <^ order of 
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society in July 1830, be^iw the era of Conservatism 

disenchanted — Conservatism avIik h is already in the 
past tense — which for practical purposes is aban* 
doned, and only contribntes its share, as all past as80<> 
ciations and experiences do, towards shaping and 
colouring the individual's impressions of the present. 

This IS the character which pervades the two prin* 
cipal of M, de Vignj^'s more recent works, the ' Ser- 
vitude et Grandeur Militaire/ and ^ Stcllo*' He has 
lost his faith in Royaltsm, and in the system of opinions 
connected with it. II is eyes are opened to all the 
iniquitiea and hypocrisies of the state of society which 
is passing away« But he cannot take up with any 
of the systems of politics, and of either irreligious or 
religious philosophy, which profess to lay open the 
mystery of what is to follow, and to guarantee that 
the new order of society will not have its own iniqui* 
ties and hypocrisies of as dark a kind. He has no 
faith in any systems, or in man^s power of prophecy ; 
nor is he sure that the new tendencies of society, 
take them for all in all, have more to satisfy the wants 
of a thoughtful and loving spirit, than the old had ; 
at all events not so much more, as to make the con- 
dition of human nature a cheerful subject to him. 
lie looks upon life, and sees most things cro okcd, and 
(saving whatever assurance his religious impressions 
may afford to him that in some unknown way all 
things must be working for good) sees not how they 
shall be made straight. This is not a happy state of 
mind, but it is not an unfavourable one to poetry. 
If the worse forms of it produce a ' Literature of De- 
spair,' the better are seen in a writer like M, de 
Vigny— who having now no theories of his own or of 

X 2 
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his teachers to save the credit of, looks life steadily 
in the &ce — applies himself to understanding what- 
ever of evil, and of heroic struggle with evil, it pre- 
sents tu his individual experience — and frives forth 
his pictures of both, with deep feeling, but with the 
calmness of one who has no point to carry, no quarrel 
to maintain, over and above the ^ general one of evexy 
son uf Adam with his lot here below/ 

M. de Vigny has been a soldier, and he has been, 
and is, a poet : the situation and feelings of a soldier 
(especially a soldier not in active service), and, so &r 
as the measure of his genius admits, those of a poet, 
are what he is bust acquainted with, and what, tliere- 
fore, as a man of earnest mind, not now taking 
anything on trust, it was most natural he should 
attempt to delineate. The ' Souvenirs Militaires ' are 
tlie embodiment of the author's experiences in the one 
capacity, ' Stello,' in the other. Each consists of three 
touching and beautifully told stories^ founded on fact, 
in which the life and position of a soldier in modem 
times, and of a poet at all times, in their relation to 
society, are shadowed out. In relation to society 
chiefly ; for that is the prominent feature in all the 
speculations of the French mind; and thence it is 
that their poetry is so much shallower than ours, and 
their works of fiction so much deeper; that, of the 
metaphysics of every mode of feeling and thinking, so 
little is to be learnt from them, and of its social in- 
fluences so much. 

The soldier, and the poet, appear to M. de Vigny 
alii^e misplaced, alike ill at ease, in the present con- 
dition of human life. In the soldier he sees a human 
being set apart for a profession doomed to extinction. 
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and doomed consequently, in the interval, to a con- 
tiQttal decrease of dignity and of the sympathies of 
mankind. War he sees drawing to a close; compro- 
mises and diplomatic arrangements now tenninate the 
differences among civilized nations; the army is re« 
dttced more and more to mere parade^ or the functiona 
of a police; called out from time to time, to shed its 
own blood and that of malcontent fellow-citizens in 
tumults where much popular hatred is to be earned, 
but no glory; disliked by taxpayers for its burthen- 
someness ; looked down upon by the industrious for 
its enforced idleness : its employers themselves always 
in dread of its numbers, and jealous of its rest k's-ii ess, 
which, in a soldier, is but the impatience of a man 
who is useless and nobody, for a chance of being use^l 
and of being something. The soldier thus remains 
with all the burthens, all the irksome restraints of his 
condition, aggravated, but without the hopes which 
lighted it up, the excitements which gave it zest. . 
Those alone, says M. de Vtgny, who have been 
soldiers, know what servitude is. To the soldier 
alone is obedience, passive and active, the law of his 
life, the law of eveiy day and of every moment; obe- 
dience, not stopping at sacrifice, nor even at crime* In 
him alone is the abnegation of his self-will, of his 
liberty of independent action, absolute and unre- 
served; the grand distinction of humanity, the 
responsibility of the individual as a moral agent, 
being made over, once for all, to superior authority. 
The type of human nature which these circumstances 
create, weii deserves the study of the artist and the 
philosopher, M. de Vigny has deeply meditated on 
it He has drawn with ddicacy and profundity that 
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mixture of Spartan and stoical impassibility with' 
child-like insouciance and banhomiej which is the re- 
sult, on the one hand, of a life of painful and difficult 
obedience to discipline — on the other, of a conscience 
freed from coucoru or accouutubility for the quality 
of the actions of which that life is made up. On the 
means by which the moral position of the soldier 
might be raised, and his hardships alleviated^ M. de 
Vigny has ideas worthy of the consideration of him 
who is yet to come — the statesman who has care and 
leisure for plans of social amelioration unconnected 
with party contests and the cry of the hour. His 
stories, full of melancholy beauty, will carry into 
thousands of minds and hearts which would otherwise 
have been unvisited by it, a conception of a soldier^s 
trials and a soldier's virtues in times which, like ours, 
are not those of martial glory. 

The first of these tales at least, if not all the three, 
if the author's words are to be taken litei'aily, is un- 
varnished fact. But familiar as the modem French 
romance-writers have made us with the arfjfice of 
assimilating their lictions, iuv the sake of artistic 
reality, to actual recollections, we dare not trust these 
appearances; and we must needs suppose that, though 
suggested by facts, the stories are indebted to M. de 
Tigny's invention not only for their details, but for 
some of their nuun circuuistaiices. If he had been 
fio fortunate as to meet with facts which, related as 
they actually occurred, served so perfectly as these 
do his purposes of illustration, he would hardly have 
left any possibility of doubt as to their auiheuti- 
city. He must know the infinite distance, as to 
power of influencing the mind, between the best 
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OHitiiT^d and moAt pcobaUe fiction, and the smalleat 

fact. 

The first tale, ^ Laiu^ette, ou Le Cachet Rouge/ is 
the stoiy of an old ch^ de bataiUon (an intermediate 
grade between captfun and major), whom the author^ 
when following Louis XVIII. in the retreat to Ghent, 
ov< rti Kjk on his march. This old man was leading 
along the miry road, on a day of pelting rain, a 
shabby mule drawing ^ a little wooden cart covered 
over with three hoops and a piece of black oildoth, 
and resembling a cradle on a pair of wheels.* On 
duty he was escorting the King as far as the frontier, 
and on duty he was about to return from thence to 
his regiment, to fight against the King at Waterioo» 
He had begun life at sea, and had been taken from 
the merchant service to command a brig of war, when 
the navy, like the anny, was left without oilicers by 
the emigration. In 1797, under the government of 
the Directory, he weighed anchor for Cayenne, with 
sixty soldiers and a prisoner, one of those whom the 
coup d'etat of the 18 th ol ructidor had consigned to 
deportation. Along with this prisoner, whom he was 
ordered to treat with respect, he received a packet 
' with three red seals, the middle one of enormous 
size,' not to be opened till the vessel reached one 
degree north of the Line. As he was nailing-up this 
packet, the possession of which made him feel nncom* 
iRirtable, in a nook of his cabin, safe and in sight, his 
prisoner, a mere youth, entered, holding by the hand 
a beautiiiii girl of seventeen. His offence, it appeared, 
was a newspaper article: he had ^trusted in their 
liberty of the press,' had stung the Directory, and, 
only lour dityii after his marriage, he was seized, tried,. 
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and received sentence of death, commuted for de- 
portation to Cajeime, whither hU young wife deter- 
mined on aocompan} iiig him. We will not trust 
ourselves to translate any of the scenes which exhibit 
these two : a Marryat would be required to find a 
style for rendering the sailor-like naivete of the honest 
officer's recital. A more exquisite picture we have 
never seen of innocence and ingenuousness, true 
warm-hearted affection, and youthful buoyancy of 
spirits breaking out from under the load of care and 
sorrow which had been laid so early and so suddenly 
on their young heads. They won the good-natured 
captain's heart: he had no family and no ties; he 
offered, on arriving at Cayenne, to settle there with 
his little savings^ and adopt them as his children. On 
reaching the prescribed latitude he broke the &tal 
seal, and shuddered at beholding the sentence of death, 
and an order for immediate execution. After a 
terrible internal struggle, military discipline pre- 
vailed : he did as was commanded him; and ^ that 
moment,' says he, ' has lasted for me to the present 
time; as long as I live T shall drag it after me as a 
galley-slave drags his chain.' Laui*ette became an 
incurable idiot. ^ I felt something in me which said 
— remain with her to the end of thy days and protect 
her.' Her mother was dead ; her relations wished to 
put her into a niadlioiiso ; * I turned my back upon 
them, and kept her with me/ Taking a disgust to 
the sea» he exchanged into the army; the unhappy 
girl was with him in all Napoleon's campaigns, even 
in the retreat Irum liussia, tended by him like a 
daughter, and when the author overtook him he was 
conducting her in the cart with its three hoops and 
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its canvas cover. The author shows her to us — a 
picture oot inferior to Sterne's Maria, and which 
deserves to live as long : to detach it from the rest of 
the story would be unjust to tlie aathor. M. de 
Vigny parted from the old officer at the frontier, and 
learnt, long after, that he perished at Waterloo; she, 
left alone, and consigned to a madhouse, died in three 
days. 

*La Veiilce de Vincennes' is a less tragical story: 
the life and destiny of an old adjutant of artillery, 
with whom the author, an officer in the guards, then 
in garrison at Yincennes, made acqnaintance in the 
court-yard of the fortress, tlie evening pre\nous to a 
general review and inspection. The old adjutant, 
who was in charge of the powder, was anxiously 
casting up long columns of figures, feeling himself 
eteriiiilly disgraced if there shuuld be found on the 
morrow the most trifling inaccuracy in his books ; and 
regretting the impossibility, from the late hour, of 
giving another glance that night at the contents of 
the powder magazine. The soldiers of the guard, 
who were not merely tlic elite of the ui iny, but the 
elite of the dlite, ^ thought themselves,* says our author, 
^ dishonoured by the most insignificant fault/ ^ Go, 
you are puritans of honour, all of you/ said I, tapping 
liim on the shoulder. He bowed, and 'withdrew 
towards the barrack where he was quartered ; then, 
with an innocence of manners peculiar to the honest 
race of soldiers, he returned with a handful of hemp- 
seed for a hen who was bringing up her twelve 
chickens under the old bmnze cannon on which we 
were seated.' This hen, the delight of her master 
and the pet of the soldiers, could not endure any 
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person not in uniform. At a late hour that night the 
author caught the umnd of maaic from an open 
trindowt be approached; the voices were those of the 

old adjutant, his daughter, and a young non-com- 
missioned officer of artillery, her intended husband; 
they saw him, invited him in, and we owe to this 
evening a channnig description of the sbnple, inno* 
cent interior of this litde family, and their simple 
histoiy. The old soldier was the orphan cliikl of a 
villager of Montreuil, near Versailles ; brought up, 
and taught muac and gardening, by the cnr6 of his 
village. At sixteen, a word iportively dropped by 
Marie Antoinette when, alone with the Princess de 
Laniballe, she met him and Kim pretty playmate 
Pierrette in the park of Montreuil, made him enlist 
fts a soldier, hoping to be made a seijeant and to 
marry Pierrette. The latter wish was in time ac- 
complished through the benevolence of ^larie An- 
toinette, who, finding hiin r( >( >lute not to owe the 
attainment of his wishes to the bounty of a patron, 
herself taught Pierrette to aing and act in the opera 
of Base et Cdas^ and thirough her protection the dSmt 
of the unknown actress was so successful that in one 
representation she earned a suitable portion for a 
scddier's wife* The merit of this little anecdote of 
course lies in the management of the details, which, 
for nature and gracefulness, would do credit to the 
first names in Irench literature. Pierrette died 
young, leaving her husband with two treasures, an 
only daughter, and a miniature <rf hersdf, painted by 
the Princess de LambaUe. Since then he had lived 
a life of obscure integrity, and had received all the 
military honours attainable by a private soldier, but 
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ifo promotibii, which, indeed, he had never much 
sought, thinking it a greater honour to be a seijeant 

in the guard than a captain in the line. ' How poor/ 
thought M. de Vigny, ^ are the mad ambitions and 
diflcontents of ob young officers, compared with the 
soul of a soldier like this, scrupulous of his honour, 
and tliinkmg it sullied by the most trifling negligence 
or breach of disciplme^ without ambition, vanity, or 
luxury, always a slave, and always content and proud 
of his servitude; his dearest recollection being one of 
gratitude ; and believing his destiny to be regulated 
for his good by an overruling Pro\adence!" 

An hour or two alter this time the autiior was 
awakened from sleep by something like the shock of 
an earthquake: part of one of the powder magazines 
had explucled. With difficulty and peril the garrison 
stopped the spread of mischief. On reaching the seat 
of the catastrophe, they found the fragments of the 
body of the did adjutant, who, apparently having 
riaen at early dawn for one more examination of the 
powder, had, by some accident, set it on fire. The 
King presently arrived to return thanks and distribute 
rewards: he came, and departed* thought,' says 
M. de Vigny, ^ of the family of the poor adjutant : but 
I was alone in thinking of tliem. In general, when 
princes pass anywhere they pass too quickly.' 

^La Vie et Ia Mort du Capitiune Renaud, ou La 
Ganne de Jone,' is a picture of a more elevated de* 
scription than either of these two, delineating a cha- 
racter oi* greater intellectual power and a ioiLier luoral 
^preatness. Captain Kenaud is a philosopher ; one like 
those of oldy who has learnt the wisdom of life from 
its experiences; has weighed in the balance the great-> 
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nesses and littlenesses of the world, and has carried 
with him from eveiy situation in which he has been 
placed^ and eveiy trial and temptation to which he 

has been subject, the impressions it was fitted to leave 
on a thoughtful and sensitive raind. There is no 
story, no incident, in this life; there is but a noble 
character, unfolding to us the process of its own 
formation ; not so much telling us, as making us see, 
how one circumstance disabused it of false objects of 
esteem and admiration, how another revealed to it the 
true. We feel with the young soldier his 3'onthful 
enthusiasm for Napoleon, and for all of which that 
name is a s^rmbol; we see this enthusiasm die within 
him as the truth dawns upon him that this great 
man is an actor, that the prestige with which he 
overawed the world is in much, if not in the lai^est 
portion of it, the effect of stage-trick, and that a life 
built upon deception, and directed to essentially selfish 
ends, is not the ideal he had worshipped. He learns 
to know a real hero in Gollingwood, whose prisoner 
he is for five years; and never was that most beauti- 
fbl of military and naval characters drawn in a more 
loving spirit, or with a nobler appreciation, than in 
this book. From CoUingwood, all his life a martyr 
to duty — ^the benignant father and guardian angel of 
all under his command — ^who pining for an English 
home, his children growing n^) to womanhood with- 
out having seen him, lived and died at sea, because 
his country or his country's institutions could not 
furnish him a successor; — from him the hero of our 
author's tale learnt to exchange the paltry admiration 
of mere power and success, the worship of the vulgar 
objects of ambition and vanity, for a heartfelt recog- 
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nition of the gi'eatncss of devotion and self-sacrifice. 
A spirit iiku that of CuUingwood governed and per- 
vaded the remamder of bis life. One bitter remem- 
brance he had: it was of a night attack upon a 
Russian outpost, in which, hardly awakened from 
sleep, an innocent and beautiful youth, one of the 
boys of fourteen who sometimes held of^cers' com- 
missions in the Russian army, fell dead in his gray- 
haired father's sight, by the unconscious hand of 
Renaud. He never used sabre more, and was known 
to the buldiers by carrying ever after a canne dejonc^ 
which dropped from the dying hand of the poor boy. 
Many and solemn were the thoughts on war and the 
destmy of a soldier, which grew in hun from this 
passiiije in Iiis life — nor did it ever cease to haunt his 
remembrance, and, at times, vex his conscience with 
misgi>iing8. Unambitious, unostentatious, and there- 
fore unnoticed, he did his duly always and every- 
where without reward or distinction, until, in the 
Three Days of July 1830, a military point of honour 
retaining him with his corps on the Royalist side, he 
received his death-woimd by a shot from a poor street- 
boy — who tended him in tears and remorse in his last 
moments, and to whom he left by will a provision for 
his education and maintenance, on condition that he 
should not become a soldier. 

Such is a brief outline of this remarkable book : to 
which we have felt throughout, and feel still more on 
looking back, what scanty justice we have dune. 
Among the writings of our day we know not one 
which breathes a nobler spirit, or in which every 
detail is conceived and wrought out in a manner more 
worthy of that spirit. But whoever would know 
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Mrhat it is^ must read the book itself. No resume can 
convey any idea of it; the impression it makes is not 

the sum of the imyjrespions of particular incidents or 
particular saying?, it is the effect of the tone and 
colouring of the whole. We do not seem to be listen* 
ing to the author, to be receiving a ^ moral' from any 
of his stories, or from his characters an * example* 
prcponso; tlie pucin of luiin.tn life is opened before 
U8, and M. de Vigny does but chaunt from it, in a 
voice of subdued sadness, a few strains telling of 
obscure wisdom and unrewarded virtue; of those 
antique clmractrrs ^vhich, without self-glorification or 
hoi)e of being appreciated, ' carry out/ as he expresses 
it, Hhe sentiment of duty to its extremest oonse* 
quences/ and whom he avers, as a matter of personal 
experience, that he has never met with in any walk 
of life but the profession of arms. 

* Stello' is a work of similar merit to the ' Military 
Recollections,' though, we think, somewhat inferior. 

The poet, and his condition — ^the function he has to 
perform in the world, and its treatment of him — are 
the subject of the book, Stello^ a young poet, having, 
it would appear, no personal cause of complaint a<^ainst 
the world, but subject to fits of nervous despondency, 
seeks relief under one of these attacks from a myste- 
rious personage, the docteur noir ; and discloses to 
him that in his enmd and his thirst for activity and 
excitement, he has almost determined to fling himself 
into politics, and sacrifice himself for some one of the 
parties or forms of government which are struggling 
with one another in the world . The doctor prescribea 
to him three stories, exhibiting die &te of the poet 
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under every form of govemmenti and ihe fhutlessness 

of his expecting from the worW, or from men of the 
world, aught but negligence or contempt. The stories 
are of three poets, all of whom the doctew^ tmr has 
seen die, as, in &et, the same person might have heen 
present at all their deaths : under three different 
governments — m an absolute monarchy, a consti^ 
tutional gOYernment, and a democratic revolution. 
CKlbert, the poet and satirist, caUed from his poverty 
Gilbert sans-euloiie, who died mad in a hospital at 
Paris, he who wrote in the last days of his life the 
verses beginning 

* kn tNinqiMt de la tIb infbrlnii^ oooviv^ 
XwppuoB iu Jour^ ft j« BMon'— i 

Chatterton— 

' the marrelloas hoy, 
Tlie aleeplcM sou], who perisbod in hit pride*-* 

driven to suicide at eighte^ by the anguish of dis- 

appointment and neglect; and Andr^ Ch^nier, the 
elder brother of Ch(^nier the revolutionary poet— 
• whose own poems, published not till many years after 
his death, were at once hailed by the new school of 
poetry in France as having anticipated what they had 
since done, and given the real commencement to the 
new era : he perished by the guillotine only t^vo days 
before the &11 of Robespierre; on the scaffold he 
exclaimed, striking his forehead, ^ 11 y avait potiriant 
quelque chose la /' Tlie stories adhere strictly to the 
spirit of history, though not to the literal facts, and 
are, as nsual, beautifully told, especially the last and 
most elaborate of them, ^ Andr^ Gh^ier/ In this 
tale we are shown the prison of Saint-Lazare during 
the reign of terrcn*, and the courtesies and gallantries 
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of polished life still blossoming in the foulness of the 
dungeon and on the brink of the tomb. Madame de 
St. Aignan, with her reserved and delicate passion for 
Andn^ Ch^nier, is one of the most graceful of M. de 
Vigny*s creations. We are brought into the presence 
of Rohespierre and Saint- Just — ^who are drawn, not 
indeed like Gatoes and Brutuses, though there have 
been found in our time Frenchmen not indisposed to 
take that view of them. But tlie hatred of exaggera- 
tion which always characterizes M. de Vigny, does 
not desert him here : the terrorist chiefs do not figure 
in his pages as monsters thi^ting for blood, nor as 
hypocrites and impostors with merely the low aims of 
selfish ambition : either of these repi ex iitntious would 
have been false to history. He shows us these men 
as they were, as such men could not but have been; 
men distinguished, morall}^ chiefly by two qualities, 
entire hardness ol heart, and the most overweening 
and bloated self-conceit : for nothing less, assuredly, 
could lead any man to believe that his individual 
judgment respecting the public good is a warrant to 
him for exterminating all who are suspected of form- 
ing any other judgment, and for setting up a machine 
to cut off heads, sixty or seventy every day, till 
some unknown futurity be accomplLahed, some Utopia 
realized. 

The lesson which the docteur noir finds in these 
tragical histories, for the edification of poets, is still 
that of abnegation: to expect nothing for themselves 
from changes in society or in political institutions; to 
renounce for ever the idea that the world will, or can 
be expected, to fall at their feet and wor.-blp them; 
to consider themselves, once for all, as martyrs, if 
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they are bo, and instead of complain lug, to take up 
their cross and bear it. 

This counsel is so essentially wise, and so much 
required everywhere, but above all in France — ^where 
the idea that intellect ought to rule the world, an 
idea in itself true and just, has taken such root that 
every youth who fancies hiui&elf a thinker or an artist 
thinks that he has a right to everything society has to 
give, and deems himself the victim of ingratitude 
because he is not loaded with its riches and honours; 
M. de Vigny lias so genuine a feeling of the true 
greatness of a poet, of the spirit wliich has dwelt in 
all poets deserving the name of great — that he may 
be pardoned ioT what there is in his picture of a poet's 
position and destiny in the actual world, somewhat 
morbid and overcharged, though with a foundation 
of uniyersal truthi. / It is most true that, whether 
in poetry or in philosophy, a person endowed in any 
LiiiiiRiit degree with genius — originalit}' — the gilt of 
seeing truths at a greater depth tliiui the world can 
penetrate, or of feeling deeply and justly things which 
the world has not yet learnt to feel — ^that such a per- 
son needs not hope to be appreciated, to be otherwise 
than made light of and evil entreated, in virtue of 
what is greatest in him, his genius. For (except in 
things which can be reduced to mathematical demon- 
stration, or made obvious to sense) that which cdl 
liuiiikiiid will be prepared to see and understand to- 
morrow, it cannot require mucli genius to perceive 
to-day; and all persons of distinguished originality, 
whether thinkers or artists, are suhject to the eternal 
law, that tbey must themselves create the tastes or the 
habits of thought by means of winch they will after. 

VOL. I. T 
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wards be appreciated. No great poet or philosopher 
since the Christian era (apart from the accident of a rich 

patron) could have gained either rank or subsistence 
as a poet or a philosophei*^Jut things arc not, and 
have seldom b^n, so badly ordered in the world, as 
that he could not get it in any other way. Chatterton, 
and probably Gilbert, could have earned an honest live- 
lihood, if their inordinate pride would liavc accepted 
it in the common paths of obscure industry>>^Aud 
much as it is to be lamented, for the world's sake more 
than that of the individual, that they who are equal 
to the noblest things are not reserved for such^ — it 
is nevertheless true that persons of genius, persons 
whose superiority is that they can do what others 
cannot do, can generally also, if they choose, do better 
tli;i fi otliers tliat wliich others do, and which otliers 
are wiiiiug to honour and rewardvy/ If they cannot, it 
is usually from something ill regulated in themselves, 
something to be cured of which would be for the 
health even of their own minds; perhaps oftenest 
because they will not take tlie pains which less gifted 
persons are willing to take, though less than lialf as 
much would suffice; because the habit of doing with 
ease things on a large scale, makes them impatient of 
slow and unattractive toil. It is their own chtHce, 
then. If they wish for worldly honour and profit, let 
them s(f k it in the way others do; the struggle indeed 
is hard, and the attainment uncertain, but not specially 
80 to them ; on the contrary, they have advantages over 
most of their competitors. If they prel'er their nobler 
vocation, they liave no cause of quarrel with the world 
because they follow that vocation under the conditions 
necessarily implied in it. If it were possible that they 
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should from the ftrat have the acclamations of the 

Avorld, they could not be deservinor of them ; all they 
could be doing for the world must be comparatively 
little: they ooiild not be the great men they &ncy 
themselves. 

A story, or a poein, might nevertheless be con- 
ceived, which would throw tenfold more light upon 
the poetic character, and upon the condition of a 
poet in the world, than any instance, cither historical 
or fictitious, of the world's undervaluing of him. It 
would exhibit the sufferings of a poet, not from 
mortified vanity, but from the poetic temperament 
itself — ^under arrangements of society made by and 
for harder natures, and in a world which, for any but 
the unsensitive, is not a place of contentment ever, 
nor of peace till after many a hard-fought battle* 
That M. de Vigny could conceive such a subject in 
the spirit in which it should be conceived, is clear 
from the signs by which his Stello recognises himself 
as a poet. ^Because there is in nature no beauty, 
nor grandeur, nor harmony, which does not cause in 
me a prophetic thrill — ^which does not fill me with a 
deep emotion, and swell my eyelids with tears divine 
and inexplicable. Because of the intluite pity 1 feel 
for mankind, my companions in suffering, and the 
eager desire I feel to hold out my hand to them, and 
raise them incessantlv ))y words of commiseration and 
of love. Beciiuse I feel in my inmost being an in- 
visible and undefinable power which resembles a pre- 
sentiment of the future, and a revelation of the mys- 
terious causes of the present:' a presentiment which 
is not always imaginary, but often the instinctive 
insight of a sensitive nature, which from its finer 

y2 
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texture vibrates to impressions so evanescent as to be 
unfelt by others, and, by that faculty as by an addi- 
tional sense, is apprised, it cannot tell how, of things . 
without, which escape the cognizaiice of the less 
delicately organized. 

These are the tests^ or some of the tests, of a poetic 
nature; and it must be evident that to such, even 
when supported by a positive religious faith, and tliat 
a cheerful one, this life is naturally, or at least may 
easily be, a vale of tears; a place in which there is 
no rest. The poet who would speak of such, must 
do it in the spirit of those beautiful lines of Shelley — 
[iiins(^lf the most perfect type of that which he 
described :— 

' lligli, hpiiit-witigetl heart, %vho Just lor ever 
Be»t thine unreeling Iwn with Tarn endeavcmr, 
TQl ihoM brigfht plume* of thonght* in whidi arrajed 

It over* soared thU low and worldly shade. 
Lie shattered, und tliy panting wounded breast 
Stains with dear bhmd its unmatemiil nest! 
I weep vain tears : blood would less bitter bo. 
Yet poured I'orlh gladiicr, could it proUt thee.' 

The reuiaiiuler of M. de Vigny's Avorks are plays 
and poems. The plays are ' Le More de Venise,' a 
well-executed and very close translation of Othello \ 
^ La Marechale d'Ancre,' from the same period of 
liUtory as Cinq-Mars ; and * Chatterton/ the story in 
Stello, with the characters more developed, the out- 
line more filled up. Without disparagement to these 
works, we think the narrative style more suitable 
than the dramatic to the quality of M. de Vigny's 
genius. If we bad not read these phiys, \vc should 
not have known how much of the impressiveness of 
his other writings comes from his own presence in 
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them (if the expression may be allowed), animating 

and harmonizing the picture, by blending with its 
natural tints the colouring oi' his own feelings and 
character. 

Of the poems much were to be said, if a foreigner 
could be considered altogether a competent judge of 
them. For our own part we confess tliat, of the ad- 
mirable poetry to be found in French literature, 
that part is most poetry to us, which is written in 
prose. In regard to verse-writing, we would even 
exceed the severity of Horace's prece[)t against medi- 
ocrity; we hold, tliat nothing should be written in 
verse which is not exquisite. In prose, anything 
may be said which is worth saying at all ; in verse, 
only what is worth saying better than prose can say 
it. The gems alone of thought and fancy, are worth 
setting with so finished and elaborate a workmanship f 
and even of them, those only whose effect is height- 
ened by it: which takes place under two conditions; 
and in one or other of these two, if we are not mis- 
taken, must be found the origin and justification of 
all composition in verse. A thought or feeling re- 
quires verse for its adequate expression, when in order 
that it may dart into the soul with the speed ot a 
liglitning-fiash, the ideas or images that are to con- 
vey it require to be pressed closer together than is 
compatible with the rigid grammatical construction 
of the prose sentence. One recommendation of verse, 
therefore, is, that it aliords a language more con- 
densed than prose. The other is derived from one 
of the natural laws of the human mind, in the utter- 
ance of its thoughts impregnated with its feelings. 
All emotion which has taken possession of the whole 
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biiiJig — which flows unresi3te<lly,and tlierefore equably 
-instinctively seeks a language that flows equably 
like itself; and must either find it, or be conscious of 
an unsatisfied want, which even impedes and pre- 
maturely stops the flow of the feeling. Hence, ever 
since man htis been man, all deep and sustained feel- 
ing has tended to express itself in rhythmical lan- 
guage ; and the deeper the feeling, the more charac- 
teristic and decided the rhythm ; provided always the 
feeling be sustained as well as deep ; for, a fit of passion 
has no natural connexion with verse or music, a mood 
of passion has the strongest. No one, who does not 
hold this distinction in view, will comprehend the 
importance ^viiich the Greek lawgivers and philoso- 
phers attached to music, and which appears inex- 
plicable till we understand how perpetual an aim of 
their polity it was to subdue fits of passion, and to 
sustain and reinforce moods of it.* This view of the 
origin of rhythmic utterance in general, and verse in 
particular, naturally demands short poems, it being 
impossible that a feeling so intense as to require a 
more rliytlnuical cadence than that of eloquent i)rose, 
should sustain itself at its highest elevation for long 
together; and we think (heretical as the opinion may 
be) that, except in the ages when the absence of 

• • The Dorian mood 

Of flutes and soft recorders ; such &a raided 
To hc'iglit of noblest temper heroes old • 
Ariiiiiig lo batik'; and, iiisfead of j'aqe, 
Utliberale valour breathed^ tirm uiid unmoved 
With dread of death, to flight or foal retreat : 
Kor wanting power to tnitigate and swage. 
With Bolemn touches^ troubled thoughts, and chase 
Angttisb» and doubt, and (ear, and sorrow and pain. 
From mortal or immortal mioda.' 
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written books occasioned all things to be thrown into 
verse for i^ieility of memory, or in those other ages 
in whlcli writing in verse may happen to be a fashion, 
a long poem will always be felt (though perhaps 
unconsciously) to be something unnatural and hollow; 
something which it requires the genius of a Homer, a 
DaiiU". or a Milt^)ii, to induce pobturity to read, or at 
least to read through. 

Verse, then, being only allowable where prose would 
be inadequate; and the inadequacy of prose arising 
either from its not being sufficiently condensed, or 
from its not having cadence enough to express sus- 
tained passion, which is never long-winded — ^it follows, 
that if prolix writing is vulgarly called prosy writing, 
a very true feeling of the distinction between verse 
and prose shows itself in the vuljxarisni ; and that the 
one unpardonable siu iu a versiticd composition, next 
to the absence of meaning, and of true meaning, is 
difTuseness. From this sia it will be impossible to 
exculpate M. Alfred de Vigny. His poems, graceful 
and oiten fanciful though they be, are, to us, marred 
by their diffuseness. 

Of the more considerable among them,* that which 
most resembles what, in our conception, a poem ought 
to be, is 'Moise.* Tlie tlienie is still the sutici iiii^s of 
the man of genius, the inspired man, the intellectual 
ruler and seer: not however, this time, the great man 
persecuted by the world, but the great man honoured by 
it, and in his natural place at the helm of it, he on whom 
all rely, whom all reverence — Closes on Pisgah, !Moses 
the appointed of God, the judge, captain and hierarch 
of the chosen race — crying to God in anguish of spirit 
for deliverance and rest; that the cares and toils, the 
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weariness and solitariness of heart, of him who is 
lifted altogether above his brethren, be no longer 
imposed upon him — that the Ahnighty may with- 
draw his gifts, and sulil^r him to sleep the sleep < f 
common humanity. His ciy is heard; when the 
clouds disperse, which veiled the sununit of the 
mountain from the Israelites waiting in prayer and 
prostration at its foot, Moses is no more seen : and 
now, ' marching towards the promised land, Joshua 
advanced, pale and pensive of mien; for he was 
already the chosen of the Omnipotent/ 

The longest of the poems is ' Eloa ; or, the Sister of 
the Angels a story of a bright being, created from a 
tear of the Redeemer, and who fells, tempted by pity 
for the Spirit of Darkness. The idea is fine, and the 
details graceful, a word we have often occasion to use 
in speakliig of M. de Vigny : but this and most of his 
other poems are written in the heroic verse, that is 
to say, he has aggravated the imperfections, for his 
purpose, of the most prosaic language in Europe, by 
choobing to write in its most prosaic metre. The 
absence of prosody, of long and short or a i ited and 
unaccented syllables, renders the Frencli language 
essentially unmusical; while — ^the unbending struc- 
ture of its sentence, of -svliich tlnji-e is essentially but 
one type for verse and prose, almost precluding 
inversions and elisions — ^all the screws and pegs of 
the prose sentence are retained to encumber the 
verse. If it is to be raised at all above prose, variety 
of rhythm must be sousfht in variety of versifieation ; 
there is no room for it in the monotonous structure 
of the heroic metre* Where is it that Bacine, always 
an admirable writer, appears to us more than an 
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admirable prase writer? In his irregular metres — in 
the choruses of Esther and of Athalie. It is not 
wonderful then if the biiiae may be said of M. de 
Tigny. We shall conchKle with the following beau- 
tiful little j>oem, one of the few which he has produced 
in the style and measure of lyric verse : — 

* Viens aar la mer, jeane fille^ 

Sots sans eflfroi ; 
Yiens sans trdsor, saos famillet 

Seuiu avec mot. 
Mod bateau bur k>t> eaux brUlo, 

Yoi M8 m&U, voi 
Sc» pftTillons et u qnille. 
C» n*eft rien ^a'aiw coqiuUe« 

MuB j'j rais roi. 

* pour I'eficlaTe ou ixt la terr©, 

O ma beauUS ! 
lim pour llMnnme lilnre, austere 

L'immeniit^. 
lies fiotit MTent un myitira 

De T0lupt($ ; 
Leur soupir involontaire 
Yeut dire : amour solitaurer 

£t Ub«rt4/ 
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HERE are two men, recently deceased, to whom 



-L their country is indebted not only for the greater 
part of the important ideas which have been thrown 
into circulation among its thinking men in their time, 

but lur a ruvulution in its general modes of thought 
and investigation. These men, dissimilar in almost all 
else, agreed in being closet-students — ^secluded in a 
peculiar degree, by circumstances and character, from 
the business and intercourse of the world: and both 
were, through a large portion of their lives, regarded 
by those who took the lead in opinion (when they 
happened to hear of them) with feelings akin to con- 
tempt. But they were destined to renew a lesson 
given to mankind by every age, and always disre- 
garded — ^to show that gj>cculative philosophy, which 
to the superficial appears a thing so remote from 
the business of life and the outward interests of men, 
i is in reality the thing on earth wliich most influences 
j them, and in the long run overbears every other iu- 
i fluence save those which it must itself obey* The 
[writers of whom we speak have never been read by 
■the multitude; except for the more slight of their 
works, their readers have been few: but they have 
.been the teachers of the teachers ; there is hardly to 
be found in England an individual of any importance 




* Lomitm and Wettmntttr Jim«w, August 1838. 
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in the world of mind| who (^f^tever opinions he may 
haye afterwards adopted) did not first learn to tiiink 

from one of these two ; and though their influences have 
but begun to diffuse themselves through these inter- 
mediate channels over society at large, there is already 
scarcely a publication of any conseqaence addressed . 
to the educated classes, which, if these persons had 
not existed, woul l not have ])een different from what 
it is. These men are, Jeremy Beatham and Samuel / 
I Taylor Coleridge — ^the two great seminal minds of-^ ' 
{England in their age. 

No comparison is intended here between the minds 
or influences of these remarkable men : this were im- 
possible unless there were first formed a complete 
judgment of each, considered a^nirt. It is our inten- 
tion to attempt, on the present occasion, an estimate 
of one of them ; the only one, a complete edition of 
whose works is yet in progress, and who, in the 
classification which may be made of all writers into 
Progressive and Conservative, belongs to the same 
division vrith ourselves. For although tliey were far 
too great men to be correctly designated by either 
appellation exclusively, yet in the main, Bentham was' > 
a Progressive philosopher, Coleridge a Conservative 
one. The influence of the former lius made itself 
felt chiefly on minds of the Progressive class; of the 
latter, on those of the Conservative : and the two 
systems of concentric circles which the shock given 
by them is spreading over the ocean of mihd, have 
only just begun to meet and intersect. The 'svritings 
of both contain severe lessons to their own side, on 
many of the errors and fiiults they are addicted to: 
but to Bentham it was given to discern more partici^- 
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^ [^arly those truths with which existing doctrines and 
institations were at variance ; to Coleridge, the neg- 
x/^ lected f ruths which lay in them. 

A man of great knowledge of the world, and of the 
highest reputation for practical talent and sagacity 
among the official men of his time (himself no fol- 
lower of Bentharn, nor of any partial or exclusive 
school whatever) once said to us, as the result of his 
observation, that to Bentham more than to any other 
source might be traced the questioning spirit, the dis- 
position to demand the why of everj^tliing, which had 
gained so much ground and was producing such im- 
portant consequences in these times. The more this 
assertion is examined, the more true it will be found, 
entham has been in this age and country the great 
uestioner of things established. It is by the influence 
of the modes of thought with which his writings 
inoculated a considerable number of thinking men, 
that the yoke of authority has been broken, and 
innumerable opinions, formerly received on tradition 
as incontestable, are put upon their deience, and 
required to give an account of themselves. Who^ 
Pbefore Bentham, (whatever controversies might exist 
1 on points of detail,) dared to speak disrespectfully, in 
j express tenns, of the British Constitution, or the 
^Dglish Law? He did so; and his arguments and 
his example together encouraged others. We do 
not mean that liis writings caused the Reform 
BUI, or that the Appropriation Clause owns him 
as its parent: the changes which have been made, 
and the greater changes which will be made, in 
our institutions, are not the work of philosophers, 
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but of the interests and instincts of large portions of 
society recently grown into strength. But Bentham ^ 

gave voice to those interests and instincts : until he ^• 
spoke out, those who found our institutions unsuited 
to them did not dare to say so, did not dare con- 
sciously to think so; they had never heard the excel- 
lence of tliosc institutions questioned by cultivated 
men, by men of acknowledged intellect; and it is not 
in the nature of uninstructed minds to resist the ^ 
united authority of the instructed. Bentham broke 
the spell. It was not lienthani by his own wn^itings; 
it was Bentham through the minds and pens which 
, those writings fed — through the men in more direct 
' contact with the worlds into whom his spirit passed. 
If the superstition about ancestorial wisdom has fallen 
into decay; if the public are grown familiar with the 
idea that their laws and institutions are in great part 
not the product of intellect and virtue, but of modern 
j corruption grafted upon ancient barbarism; if the 
^hardiesT Innovation is no longer scouted because it is 
'an innovation — establishments no longer considered 
sacred because they are establishments — ^it will be 
fouivd that those who have accustomed the public 
*mind to these ideas have learnt them in Bentham*s 
school, and that the assault on ancient institutions 
1 has been, and is, carried on for the most part with ^ 
\ 'Ins weapons. It matters not although these thinkers, 
, or indeed thinkers of any description, have been but 
' iscantily found among the persons prominently and 
ostensibly at the head of the Reform movement. All 
movements, except directly revolutionary ones, are 
. headed, not by those who originate them, but by those 
who know best how to compromise between the old 
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opinions and the new. The father of English inno- 
▼atton, both in doctrines and in institutions, is 

Benthaiii; he is the great subversive^ or, in the lau- 
<.uage of continental pluiosophers, the great critical^ 
thinker of his age and country. 

We consider this, however, to be not his highest 
title to fame. Were this all, he were only to be 
ranked among the lowest order of the potentates of 
mind — ^the negative, or destructive philosophers; those 
^-^^ho can perceive what is false, but not what is true; 
who awaken the human mind to the inconsistencies 
and absurdities of time-sanctioned opinions and insti- 
tutions, but substitute nothing in the place of what 
they take away. We have no desire to undervalue 
the services of such persons: mankind have been 
deeply indebted to them; nor will there ever be a lack 
of work for them, in a world in which so many false 
things are believed, in which so many which have 
been true, are believed long after they have ceased to 
be true. The qualities, however, which tit men for 
perceiving anomalies, without perceiving the trutlis 
which would rectify them, are not among the rarest 
of endowments. Courage, verbal acuteness, command 
over the forms of urirunientation, and a popular style, 
will make, out of the shallowest man, with a sufficient 
lack of reverence, a considerable negative philosopher. 
Such men have never been wanting in periods of 
culture; and the period in which Bentham formed hia 
early impressions was emphatically their reign, in 
proportion to its barrenness in the more noble products 
of the human mind. An age of formalism in the' 
I I Church and corruption in the State, when the most 
valuable part of the meaning of traditional doctrines 
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had faded from the minds even of those who retained 
from habit a mechanical belief in them, was the time , 
to raise up all kinds of sceptical philosophy. Accord- 
ingly, France had Voltaire, and his school of ne^tive 
thinkers, and England (or rather Scotland) had the 
profoundest negative thinker on record, David Hinne: 
a man, the peculiarities of whose mind qualiticd him-j^ 
to detect ii^ilure of proof, and want of logical ccfti- 
sistency, at a depth which French sceptics, with their- 
C()m|):iratively feeble powers of analysis and abstrac- 
tion, stupt far short of, and which German subtlety^ 
alone could thoroughly appreciate, or hope to rival. 

If Bentham had merely continued the work of 
Hume, he would scarcely have been heard of in phi- 
losophy; for he was far iuierior to Hume ia Hume'a 
qualities, and was in no respect fitted to excel as a 
metaphysician. We must not look for subtlety, or > 
*the power of recondite analysis, among his intellectual s 
characteristics. _Tn_the former qnality^ few greatjl, 
thinkers ha ve ever been^ deijcient; and to find the 
latter^ in any considg;gble measure, in a mind an, 
knowledffuii; anv kindred with his, we must have 
-recourse to the kite ^Ir. Mill — ajuau who united the 
great qualities of the metaphysicians of the eighteenth 
century, with others of a different complexion, ad- 
mirably qualifying him to complete and correct their 
work. Bentham had not these peculiar gifts; but he 
possessed others, not inferior, which were not pos- 
sessed by any of his precursors; which have made him 
a source of light to a generation which has far out- 
grown their influence, and, as we called him, the chief? 
subversive thinker of an age which has long lost al^ - 
that they could subvext. 
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To Speak of him first as a merely negative philo* 
gopher — as one who refates illogical arguments, ex<| 
poses sophistry, detects contradiction and ahsurdity ; 

even in tluit capacity there was a wide field left vacant\| 
for him by Hume, and which he ha^ occupied to an| X 
unprecedented extent; the field of j practical fi basesJ/ 
This was Bentham's peculiar province : to this he wasi 
called by the whole bent of his di.-position : to carry 
, the warfare against absurdity into tilings ] )r?K ticah i 
i^" His was an essent i all y practi ce] "^jp'^i It WUIl Tfy 
f ])roctical abuses tfiat his mind was first turned to 
speculation — by the abuses of the profession which 
^ jwas chosen for iiiin, that of the law. He has himself 
stated what imrticular abuse first gave that shock to 
his mind, the recoil of which has made the whole 
mountain of abuse totter; it was the custom of making 
" the client pay for three attendances in the office of a 
Master in Chancery, when only one was given. The 
law, he found, on examination, was full of such things. 
But were these discoveries of his? No; they were 
known to every kiwyer who practised, to every judge 
who sat on the bench, and neither beiurc nor for long 
after did they cause any apparent uneasiness to the 
consciences of these learned persons, nor hinder them 
\ from asserting, whenever occasion offered, in books, 
\ in parliament, or on the bench, that the law was the 
^"''^'"r^erfection of reason. Durin i^ so many generations, in 
each of which thousands of well-educated young men 
were successively placed in Bentham's position and 
with Benthum's opportunities, he alone was fuuii l 
with sufficient moi al sensibility and self-reliance to 
say to himself that these things, however profitable 
they might be, were frauds, and that, between them 
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and himself there should be a gulf fixed. To this 
Tare union of scl^reljance and mo nil risibility , we 
are indebted for all that Bentham has done. Sent to 
Oxford by his father at the unusually early age of 
fifteen — requii^ed, on admission, to declare his belief 
in the Thirty-nine Articles — ^he felt it necessary to ex- 
amine them; and the examination suggested scruples, 
which he sought to get removed, but instead of the 
satisfaction he expected, was told that it was not for 
boys like him to set up their judgment against the ^ 
great men of the Church. After a struggle, he signed ; 
but the impression that he had done an immoral act, 
never left him; Jie considered himself to have com- 
mitted a falsehood, and throughout life he never re- 
laxed in his indignant denunciations of all laws which 
command such falsehoods, all institutions which attach 
rewards to them. 

By thus carrying the war of criticism and refiita- 
tion, the conflict with felsehood and absurdity, into 
' the field of practical evils, Bentham, even if he had 
done nothing else, would have earned an important 
place in the history of intellect. He carried on the 
war&re without intermission. To this, not only many 
fof his most piquant chapters, but some of the most 
finished of his entire works, are entirely devoted : the 
'Defence of Usury;' the 'Book of Fallacies;' and the 
onslaught upon Blackstone, published anonymously 
1 under the title of 'A Fragment on Government,' 
which, tliough a first production, and of a writer 
afterwards so much ridiculed for his style, excited the 
highest admiration no less for its composition than 
for its thoughts, and was attributed by turns to Lord 
Mansfield, to Lord Camden, and (by Dr. Johnson) to 

VOL. I. Z 
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Dunningi one of the greatest masters of style among 
the lawyers of his day* These writings are altogether 
original; though of the negative school, they resemble 

nothinor previously pruJuccd by negative pliilobophers ; 
and would have sufficed to create for Bentham, among 
the subversiye thinkers of modem Europe, a place 
peculiarly his own. But it is not these writings that 
constitute the real distiiictio]! between him and them. 
^ j There was a deeper dilference. It was that they were 
; -nsurely negative thinkers, he was positive: they only 
]/^sailed error, he made it a point of conscience not to 
i do so until he thought he could plant instead the 
— corresponding tnitli. Their character was exclusively 
analytic, his was ^nthetic. They took for their 
starting-point the received opinion on any subject^ 
dug round it with their logical implements, pro* 
nounced its foundations defective, and condemned it: 
he began de novo, laid his own foundations deeply and 
firmly, built up his own structure, and bade mankind 
compare the two; it was when he had solved the 
problem himself, or thought he had done so, that he 
declared all other solutions to be erroneous. Jlence, 
what they produced will not last; it must perish, much 
of it has already perished, with the errors which it 
exploded : what he did has its own value, by which 
it raust outlast all errors to which it is opposed. 
/ Though we may reject, as we .often must, his practical 
conclusions, yet his premises, the collections of facts 
and observations from which his conclusions were 
\ drawn, remain for ever, a part of the materials of 
philosophy. 

A place, therefore, must be assigned to iientham 
among the masters of wisdom, the great teachers and 



permanent intellectual ornaments of the human race. ^ 

He is among those who have enriched mankind with 
imperishable gifts; and although these do not trau« 
flcend all other gifts, nor entitle him to those honours 
^ above all Greek, above all Boman fame,' which by a • 
natural reaction against the neglect and contempt of 
the world, many of his admirers were once disposed 
to accumulate upon him, yet to refuse an admiring 
recognition of what he was, on account of what he 
was not, is a much worse error, and one which, par- 
donable in the vulgar, is no longer permitted to any 
cultivated and instructed mind. 

U we were asked to say, in the fewest possible 
"^NWds, what we conceive to be Bentham's place among 
these great intellectual benefactors of luimanity ; what 
he was, and what he was not ; what kind of service he 
did and did not render to truth ; we should sav — ^he w 



in^ phtlosophy. H e brought into philosophy something 
which it greatly needed, and for want of which it was * 
at a stand. It was not his doctrines which did this, 

it was his "^ o^cjoLsrriV'"!! ftt *^PTn - introduced 
into morals arm politics those habits of thought and 

modes of investigation, which are essential ro the idea 

«f science: and the absence of which made tliose de- 
I 

partments of inquiry, as physics had been before 
Bacon, a field of interminable discussion, leading to 

no result. It was not his opinions, in short, but his 
method, that constituted the novelty and the value of 
what he did ; a value beyond all price, even though we 
should reject the whole, as we unquestionably must a 
large part, of the opinions themselves. 
A lieuiliam's method may be sliortly described as the 
■ \ z 2 
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1^ method of detail ; of treating wholes by separating 
V / them into their parts, abstractions by resolving them 

^ I into Things, — classes and generalities by distiri;^uish- 
ing them into the uidividuals oi which they are made 
up; and breaking every question into pieces before 
attempting to solve^^H^The precise amount of origi- 
'^ality of this process, considered as a lo^cal concep- 
tion — its degree of connexion with the methods of 
physical science, or with the previous labours of 
Bacon, Hobbes, or Locke — ^is not an essential con- 
sideration in this place. Whatever originality there 
was in the method — in the subjects he apjjlicd it to, 
and in the rigidity with which he adhered to it, there 
[was the greatest. Hence his interminable classifica- 
^ ] tions. Hence his elaborate demonstrations of the 
^ LiuoftL acknowledged trutlis. That murder, incen- 
diarism, robbery, are mischievous actions, he will not 
take for granted without proof; let the thing appear, 
ever so self-evident, he will know the why and the 
how of it with the last degree of precision ; he will 
distinguish all the dilierent mischiefs of a crime, 
whether of the Jirst^ the second^ or the third order, 
namely, 1* the evil to the sufferer, and to' his per- 
sonal connexions ; 2. the efan^^ from example, and 
the alarin or painful feeling of insecurity ; and 3. the 
discouragement to industry and useful pursuits aris- 
ing from the alarms and the trouble and resources 
which must be expended in warding off the danger. 
After this enmneration, he will prove lioni the laws 
of human feeling, that even the first of these evils, 
the sufferings of the immediate victim, will on the 
• average greatly outweigh the pleasure reaped by 
the offender; much more when all the other evils 
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are taken into accoimt. Unless this could be provedi 
he would account the infliction of punishment un- 
warrantable; and for taking the trouble to prove it 
formally, his defence is, ^ there are truths which it is 
necessaiy to prove, not for their own sakes, because 
they are acknowledged, but that an opening may be 
made for the reception of other truths which depend 
upon them. It is in this manner we provide for the 
reception of first principles, which, once received, pre- 
pare the way for admission of all other truths.'* To 
wiiich may be added, that in this manner also do we 
discipline the mind for practising the same sort of 
dissection upon questions more complicated and of 
more doubtful issue. 
*'^^It is a sound maxim, and one which all close 
thinkers have felt, but which no one before Benthani 
ever so consistently applied, that error lurks in gene- 
ralities: that the human mind is not capable of em- 
bracing a complex whole, until it has surveyed and 
catalogued the parts of which that whole is made up ; 
that abstractions are not rea l i t i e§ p^r ^ j ^c^ but an ^V^'' 
abridged mode of expressing facts, and that the only 
practical mode of dealing with them is to trace them 
back to the facts (whether of experience or of con* 
sciousness) of which they are the expression. Pro- 
ceeding on this principle, Bentham makes short 
work with the ordinary modes of moral and political 
reasoning. These, it appeared to him, when hunted 
to their source, for the most part terminated in 
phrases. In [>olitics, liberty, social order, constitution, 
law of nature, social compact, &c were the catch* 

• Pkrt I. pp. 161-8, of tiie oolleeted editioii. 
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words: ethics had its analogous ones. Such were the 
arguments on which the gravest questtons of morality 
land policy were made to turn ; not reasons, but ailu- 

jsions to reason s(^sacramcntnl expressions, bv which 



ja summary ap p eal was ^ made to somei^gncralnsgllr' 

Ijtviiich might be true or not, but the limitatu>ns oi 
Hvliich no one had ever critically examined. ) And 
this satisfied other people; but uot Bentham. He 

(required something more than opinion as a reason for 
opinion. Whenever he found a phrase used as an 
argument for or against anything, he insisted upon 
knowing wliat it meant; whether it appealed to any 
standard, or gave intimation of any matter of fact 
relevant to the question; and if he could not find 
that it did either, he treated it as^an attempt on 
the part of the disputant to impose his own indi- 
vidual sentiment on other people, without giving 
^them a reason for it) a * contrivance for avoiding the 
' obligation of appealing to any external standard, and 
for prevailing upon the reader to accept of the 
author's seutmient and opinion as a reason, and that 
a sufficient one, for itself.'y Bentham shall speak 
( "for himself on this subject: the passage is from his 
first systematic work, ' Introduction to the Principles 
of Morals and Legislation,' and we could scarcely 
quote anything more strongly exemplifying both the 
strength and weakness of his mode of philosophizing. 

* It is curious enough to observe the variety of inventions 
men have hit upon, and the variety of phrases they have 
brought forward, in order to conceal from the world, and, if 
possible, from themselves, this very general and therefore very 
pardonable self-sufficte&oy. 
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* 1. One man saya, he bas a thing made en pnrpoae to tell 
him what is right and what is wrong; and that is called a 
' moral sense and then he goes to work at lus ease, and aayat 
such a thing is right, and snch a thing is wrong — ^why? 

* Because my moral sense tells inc it is:' 

* 2. Another man comes and alters the phrase : leaving out 
moral, and putting m common in the room of it. He then 
tells you that his common sense teils him wliat is right and 
wrong, as surely as the other's moral sense did : meaning by 
common sense a sense of some kind or other, which, he 8ay% 
is possessed by all mankind : the sense of those whose sense 
is not the same as the author's being struck out as not worth 
taking. This contrivance does better than the other ; for a 
moral sense being a new thing, a man may feel about him a 
good while without being able to find it out : but common 
sense is as old as the creation j and there is no man but would 
be ashamed to be thought not to have as much of it as his 
neighbours. It has another great advantacre : by appearing to 
share power, it lessens envy ; for when a man gets up upon 
this ground, in order to anathematize those who differ from 
him, it is not by a sic vclo do jubeo, but by a veUtie jubeatia. 

* 3. Another man comes, and saya^ that as to a moral sense 
indeed, he cannot find that he has any such thing : that^ how- 
ever, he has an tmderstanding, which will do quite as wdL 
This understanding, he says, is the standard of right and 
wrong : it tells him so and so. All good and wise men under- 
stand as he does : if other men's understandings differ in any 
part lioiu his, so much the worse for them: ifc is a sure sign 
they are eitlier defective or corrupt. 

* 4. Another man says, that there is an eternal and immu- 
table Kule of Bight ; that that rule of right dictates so and so : 
and then he begins giving yoti his sentiments upon anything 
that comes uppermost: and these sentiments (you are to take 
for granted) are so many branches of the eternal rule of right. 

' 5. Another man, or perhaps the same man (it is no matter), 
says that there are certain practices conformable, and others 
repugnant; to the Fitness of Things ; and then he tells you, at 
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his leisure, what practices are cooformaUe, aod what repug- 
iiant : just as he happens to like a practioe or dislike it. 

* 6. A great multitude of people are oootinually talking of 
the Law of Nature *, and then they go ou giving you their 
sentiments about what is right and what ia wrong : and these 
sentiments, jou are to understand, are so many chapter^, and 
sections of the Law of Natura 

* 7. Instead ot tlit phrase, Law of Nature, you have 8ome- 
tin\es Law of Reu.-juu, Right Reason, Natuial JusLice, Natural 
Equity, GoLnl Order. An}' of them will do equally well. This 
latter is most used in politics. The three last are much more 
tolerable than the others, because they do not very explicitly 
claim to be anything more than phrases: they insist but feebly 
upon the being looked upon as so many positive standards of 
themselves, and seem content to he taken, upon oocanon, for 
phrases expressive of the conformity of the thing in question 
to the proper standard, whatever that may be. On most 
occasions, however, it will he better to say utility : utUUy is 
.clearer, as referring laore explicitly to pain and pleasure. 

* 8. We have one pliilof^opher, who says, there is no harm 
in anything in the world but in telling a lie ; and tliat if, for 
example, you were to murder your own father, this would 
only be a particular way of saying, he was not your father. 
Of course when this philosopher sees anything that he does 
not like, he says, it is a particular way of telling a lie. It is 
saying, that the act ought to he done^ or may he done, when, 
in trvih, it ought not be done. 

' 9. The fairest and openest of them all is that sort of man 
who speaks out, and says, I am of the number of the Elect : 
now Gofl liiiuself takes care to inform the Elect what is right: 
and that with so good effect, that let them strive ever so, they 
cannot liolp not only knowing it but practising it. If there- 
fore a man wants to know what is right and what is wrong, he 
has nothing to do but to come to me.' 

Few will contend that this is a perfectly fair repre- 
ficntation of the animus of those who employ the 
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various phrases so amusingly animadverted on ; but 

that the phrases contain no argument, save what is 
grounded on the very feelings they are adduced to 
[justify, is a truth which Bentham had the eminent' 
V [merit of first pointing out. 

It is the introduction into the philosophy of human 'y 
/conduct, of this ni£±h£!£Li2il^*^^''^'i^ — ^^'^'^ practice of <^ 
never reasoning about wholes till they have been re- 
solved into their parts, nor about abstractions till ) 
they have been translated into realities — ^that con- 
tutes the originality of Bentham in philosophy, and 
makes him the great reformer of the moral and poli- \ 
[tical branch of it^yTo what he terms the ^ exhaustive I 
method of classification,' which is but one branch of 
this more general method, he hiuiself ascribes every- 
thing original in the systematic and elaborate work from 
which we have quoted. The generalities of his philo- 
sophy itself have little or no novelty: to ascribe any 
^to the doctrine that general utility is the foundation 
of morality, would imply great ipn^r^rance of the 
history of philosophy, of general literature, and of 
Bentham's own writings. He derived the idea, as he 
says himself, from Helvetius; and it was the doctrine 
no less, of the religious philosophers of that age, 
prior to Reid and Beattie. We never saw an abler 
defence of the doctrine of utility than in a book 
written in refutation of Shaftesbury, and now little 
read — Brown's* * Essays on the Characteristics;' and 
in Johnson's celebrated review of Soame Jenyns, the 
same doctrine is set forth as that both of the author 
and of the reviewer. ( In all ages of philosophy one 

* Author of another book which made no little sensation whea it fint 
appeand^— ' An £tUm«to of the Maan«ii of tlie Ximoa.' 
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, of its schools has been utilitarian — ^Qot only from the 
^ '^time of Epicurus, but long before* It was by mere 

accident that this opinion became connected in Bcn- 
. thani Avith his peculiar method. The utilitarian 
philosophers antecedent to him had no more claims 
^ ^ to the method than their antagonists. To refer, for 
instance, to the Epicurean philosophy, according to 
the iiiu.>,t complete view we have of the moral part 
of it, by the most accomplished scholar of antiquity, 
Cicero; we ask any one who has read Ma philoso- 
phical writings, the ^ De Finibua* for instance, whether 
the arguments of the Epicureans do not, just as much 
as those of the iStoics or Platonists, consist of mere rhe- 
torical appeals to common notions, to kiKora and ^^icia 
instead of rtcfiiipia, notions picked up as it were 
casually, and when true at all, never so narrowly 
looked into as to ascertain in what sense and under 
what limitations they are true. The application of a 
(real inductive philosophy to the problems of ethics, 
' is as unknown to the Epicurean moralists as to any 
of the other schools; they never take a question to 
^ pieces, and join issue on a definite point. Bentliam 
certainly did not learn hb sifting and* anatomizing 
^ method from them. 

. This method Bentham has finally installed in philo- 
sophy; has made it henceforth imperative on philoso- 
phers of all schools. By it he has formed the intel- 
Clects of many thinkers, who either never adopted, or 
\have abandoned many of his peculiar opinions. He 
jhas taught the method to men of the most opposite 
I schools to his; he has made them perceive tliat if 
\ they do not test their doctrines by the method of 
' \^etail, their adversaries will. He has thus, it is not 
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too much to say, for the first time introduced pm-d^^ 
cision of thought into moral and political philosophy Ji 

Instead of taking up their opinions by intuition, or 
by ratiocination from premises adopted on a mere 
rough view, and couched in language so vague that 
^ it is impossible to say exactly whether they are true ' 
or false, philosophers are now -forced to understand 
one anotlier, to break down the generality of their 
propositions, and join a precise issue in every dispute. *^ 
This is nothing less than a revolution in philosophy: 
Its effect is gnidually becoming evident in the 
wridngs of English tliiukers of every variety of 
opinion, and will be felt more and more in propor- 
tion as Bentham*s writings are diffused, and as the 
number of minds to whose formation they contribute 
is multiplied. 

It will naturally be presumed that of the fruits of 
this great philosophical improvement some portion at 
least will have been reaped by its author. Armed 

with such a potent instrument, and wielding it with 
such singleness of aiiuj cultivating the field of prac- 
tical philosophy with such unwearied and such con- / 
sistent use of a method right in itself, and not adopted i/ 
by his predecessors ; it caTuiot be but that Bentham 
by his own inquiries niu.^l liavc accomplished some- 
thing considerable. And so, it will be found, he has; 
something not only considerable, but extraordinary; 
though but little compared with what he has leOt 
uiulune, and far short of what his sanguine and 
almost boyish fancy made him flatter himself that 
he had accomplished. His peculiar* method, ad- . 
drably calculated to make clear thinkers, and sure 
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ones to the extent of their materials, has Dot equal 
efficacy for making those materials complete. It is 
I'a security for accuracy, but not for comprehensive- 

ness; or rather, it is a security for one sort of com- 
/ X urehensiveiiess, but not for another. 

Bentham's method of laying out his subject is ad- 
mirable as a preservative against one kind of narrow 
and partial views. He begins by placing before him- 
self the whole of the field of inquiry to which the 
particular question belongs, and divides down till he 
arrives at the thing he is in search of; and thus by 
successively rejecting all which is not the thing, he 
^ gradually works out a dehnition of what it is. This, 
w^liich he calls the exhaustive method, is as old as 
philosophy itself. Plato owes everything to it, and 
does everything by it ; and the use made of it by that 
great man in his Dialogues, Bacon, in one of those 
pregnant logical hints scattered through his writings, 
and so much n^lected by most of his pretended fol- 
lowers, pronounces to be the nearest approach to a 
^ true inductive method in the ancient philosophy. 
^ Bentham was pi obably not aware that Plato had anti- 
cipated him in the process to which he too declared 
- tlutt he owed everything. By the practice of it^ his 
speculations are rendered eminently systematic and 
consistent; no question, with him, is ever an insulated 
one; he sees every subject in connexion with all tiie 
other subjects with which in his view it is related, 
and from which it requires to be distinguished; and 
as aU that he knows, in the least degree allied to the 
subject, has been marshalled in an orderly manner 
before him, he does not, like people who use a looser 
method, forget and overlook a thing on one occasion 
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to remember it on another. Hence there is probably 
no philosopher of so wide a range, in whom there are 
80 few inconsistencies. If any of the truths which 

he did not see, had come to be seen by him, he would^ 
have remembered it everywhere and at all times, and^ 
would have adjusted his whole system to it. And this^ 
is another admirable quality which he has Impressed J ^ | 
upon the best of the minds trained in his habits of ^ 
thought: when those minds open to admit new truths^ *^ ^ 
they digest them as^ feat |,[ ^flv TOceive tfaem« ~' 



But this system, excellent for keeping before the ' 

mind of the thinker all that he knows, does not make 
him know enough ; it does not make a knowledge of 
some of the properties of a thing suffice for the whole 
of it, nor render a rooted habit of surveying a com- 
plex object (though ever so carefully) in only one of 
its aspects, tantamount to the power of contemplating 
it in all. To give this last power, other qualities are 
required: whether Bentham possessed those other 
qualities we now have to see. 

Bentham's mind, as we have already said, was emi- 
nently synthetical. He begins all his inquiries by 
supposing nothing to be known on the subject, and 
reconstructs all philosc)[)]iy ab initio^ without refer- 
encc to the opinions of his ]>iL'de censors. But to 
build either a philosophy or anytliing else, there must 
be materials. For the philosophy of matter, the 
materials are the properties of matter; for moral and 
political philosophy, the properties of uiaii, and of 
man's position in the world. The knowledge wliich 
any inquirer possesses of these properties, constitutes 
ijk limit beyond which, as a moralist or a political philo^ 
sopher, whatever be his powers of mind, he cannot 
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reach. Nobody^s synthesis can be more complete than 
^Ihifl analysis. If in his survey of human nature and 
/^kife he has left any element out, then, wheresoever 
^ jthttt element exerts any influence, his conclusions 
" jwili fail, more or less, in their application. If he 
has left out many elements, and those very important, 
his labours may be highly valuable ; he may have 
icir^^^ely contributed to that body of ]>;Lrtlal truths 
whicli, wheu completed and corrected by one another, 
constitute practical truth ; but the applicability of his 
system to practice in its own proper shape will be of 
an exceedingly limited range. 

Human nature and human life are wide subjects, 
and whoever would embark in an enterprise requiring 
a thorough knowledge of them, has need both of large 
stores of hb own, and of all aids and appliances- from 
elsewhere. His qualiiications for success will be pro- 
portional to two things 4>^he degree in wiiich im own 
nature and circumstances furnish him with a correct 
and coip|»lete picture of man's nature and circum« 
> staneed(j[jiiid hiij capacity of deii\ m^' light from other 
.minds. 

- - - Bentham failed in deriving light from other minds. 
His writings contain few traces of -the accurate know- 
ledge of any schools of thinking but his o>vn ; and 
many proofs of his entire conviction that tliey could 
teach him nothing worth knowing. For some of the 
most illustrious of previous thinkers, his contempt 
was unmeasured. In almost the onl3'' passage of the 
' Deontology' which, from its style, and from its 
having before appeared in ]>rint, may be known to be 
Bentham's, Socrates, aud Plato are spoken of in terms 
distressing to his greatest admirers ; and the inci^« 
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city to appreciate such men, is a fact perfectly in 
unison with the general habits of Bentham*s mind. 
He had a phrase, expressive of the view he took of all 
moral speculations to which his method had not been 
applied, or (which he considered as the same thing) / 
not founded on a recognition of utility as the moral ^ 
staiKlard ; this phrase was ' va2;uc generalities/ 
Whatever presented itself to him in such a shape, he ^ 
dismissed as unworthy of notice, or dwelt upon only 
to denounce as absurd. He did not heed, or rather 
the natui t' ol lii^ mind prevented it from occurring ^ 
to him, that the se^ generalities contained the whole 
u nanalysed experience c^f the hrma" ^""'^ ^ ^^^"^ 

Unless it can be asserted that mankind did not 
know anything until logicians taught it to them — that 
until tlie last hand has been put to a moral truth by 
giving it a metaphysically precise expression, all the 
previous rough*hewing which it has undergone by the y 
common intellect at the suggestion of common wants / 
and common experience is to go for nothing; it must ^ 
be allowed, that even the oi Iginality which can, and the 
courage which dares, think for itself, is not a more 
necessary part of the philosophical character than a 
thoughtful regard for previous thinkers, and for the 
collective mind of the human race. What has been the ' 
opinion of mankind, has been the opinion of persons of 
all tempers and dispositions, of all partialities and 
prepossessions, of all varieties in position, in educa- 
tion, in opportunities of observation and inquiry. No 
one inquirer is all this; every inquirer is either young 
or old, rich or poor, sickly or healthy, married or 
unmarried, meditative or active, a poet or a logician, 
an ancient or a modern, a man or a woman and li a 
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thinkinf; person, has, in addition, the accidental pecu- 
^ liarities of his individual modes of thought. Every 
circumstance which gives a character to the life of a 
human being, carries with it its peculiar biasses ; its 
peculiar ilities for perceiving sumt things, and for 
missing or forgetting otiiers. But, from points of 
view different from his, different things are percep- 
tible; and none are more likely to have seen what he 
^ does not see, than those who do not see what he sees. 
The general opinion of mankind is the average of the 
conclusions of all minds, stripped indeed of their 
choicest and most recondite thoughts, but freed from 
their twists and partialities: a net result, in which 
everybody's particular point of view is represented, 
/ nobody's predominant. The collective mind does not 
penetrate below the surface, but it sees all the surface ; 
which profound thinkers, even by reason of their pro- 
fuiidiiy, often fail to do: their intenser view of a thing 
in some of its aspects diverting their attention from 
others. 

The hardiest assertor, therefore, of the freedom of 
private judgment — ^the keenest detector of the errors 

of his predecessors, and of the inaccnracios of current 
modes of thought — is the very person who most needs 
to fortify the weak side of his own intellect, by study 
of the opinions of mankind in all ages and nations, 
and of the speculations of philosophers of the modes 
of thought most opposite to his own. It is there that 
he will find the experiencos denied to himself — the 
remauider of the truth of which he sees but half— the 
truths, of which the errors he detects are commonly 
but the exaggerations. If, like Benthani, he brings 
with him an improved instrument of investigation, 
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the greater is the probability that he will find ready 
prepared a rich abundance of rough ore^ which was 
merely waiting for that instrument. A man of clear 

<:^ideas errs grievously if he imagines that whatever is 
seen confusedly does not exist: it belongs to him, 
, when he meets with such a thing, to dispel the raist, 
, and fix the outlines of the vague form which is loom« 
. mg through it. 
^^1^ Beiithain's contempt, then, of nil other schools of 
y thinkers; his determination to create a philosophy , 
wholly out of the materials furnished by his own 
mind, and by minds like his own ; was his first dis- 
qualification as a philosopher. His second, was the: i '-'^ 
' ' incompleteness of his own mind as a representative of 
^} '^universal human- nature. In many of the most| 
:^ ^ natural and strongest feelings of human nature he ! 
had no sympathy; from many of its graver expe- . 
"riences he was altogether cut off; and the faculty by : 
»\'' which one mind understands a mind different from 
t ^ itself, and throws itself into the feelings of that other 

mufid, was denied him by his^dgfiriencjr^ of I ma- ' ^.^^ 
jginatiwJf^ " ' 

^""HrVlth imagination in the popular sense, command 
of imagery and metaphorical expression, Bcntham 
was, to a certain degree, endowed. For want, indeed, 
of poetical culture, the images with which his &ncy 
supplied him were seldom beantifnl, but they were 
quaint and humorous, or bold, forcible, and intense : 
passages might be quoted from him both of playful 
irony, and of declamatory eloquence, seldom surpassed 
in the writings of philosophers. The Imagiiiat ion which 
»he had not, was that to which the name is generally 
appropriated by the best writers of the present day ; 

TOIi* I. A A 
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that wbich enables us, by a voluntary effort, to 

conceive the absent as if it were present, the imagi- 
nary as if it were real, and to clothe it in the feelings 
which, if it were indeed real, it would bring along 
with it. This is the power by which one human being 
enters into the mind and circumstances of another. 
This power constitutes the poet, in so ikr as he does 
anything but melodiously utter his own actual feelings. 
It constitutes the dramatist entirely. It is one of the 
constituents of the historian; by it we understand 
other times; by it Guizot intcrpiets to us the middle 
ages; Nisard, in his beautiful Studies on the later 
Latin poets, places us in the Kome of the Caesars; 
Michelet disengages the distinctive characters of the 
different races and generations of munkind from the 
facts of their history. Without it nobody knows 
even his own nature, further than circumstances have 
actually tried it and called it out; nor the nature of 
his fellow-creatures, bo^ oiid such generalizations as 
he may Iiave been enabled to make from his observa- 
tion of their outward conduct. 

By these limits, accordingly )^entham*s knowledge 
ui human nature is bounded, it is wholly empirical; 
j and the empiricism of one who has had little expe- 
Irience. He had neither internal experience nor 
i external; the quiet, eveni tenor of his life, and his 
mealthin^ss of mind, conspired to exclude him from 
poth. (He never knew prosperity and adversity, 
jpassion iior satiety: he never had even the expe- 
'riences which sickness giv^iijb^e lived from child* 
hood to the age of eighty-fivem boyish health. He 
- knew no dejection, no heaviness of hcurt. lie neve;^ 
felt life a sore and a weary burthen. He wair a boy/ 
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to the last. \ Self-consciousness, that daemon of the 



men of geniils of our time^ from Wordsworth to Byron, 
from Goethe to Chateaubriand, and to which this age 

owes so iiiucli both of its cheerful and its mournful 

wisdom, never was awak ened in him. How much of 

' —~ — - — - — — • — — 

human nature slumbered in him he knewnot, neither 
can we know. He had never been made alive to the 2 
unseen influences which were acting on himself, nor ^ 

consequently on his fellow-creature^ Other ages and 
other nations were a blank to him for purposes of 
instruction. He measured them but by one standard; 
their knowledge of facts, and their capability to take 
connect \news ui' utility, and merge JiU other objects in 
it/AHis own lot was cast in a generation of the 

r leanest and barrenest men whom England had yet 
produced, and he wa»-aa -eld' raan-wheB^ betteuace 
came~iTr'with the present century. He saw accord- 
ingly in man little but what the vulgarest eye can 
see; recognised no diversities of character but such as 

; j^e who r uns may rea d. Knowing so little of human 
. feelings, he knew still less of the influences by which 
tho^e feelings are formed : all the more suljtle work- 
ings both of the xnind upon itself, and of external 
things upon the mind, escaped him; and no one, pro- 

' bably, who, in a highly instructed age, ever attempted 
to ^i^ c a rule to all human conduct, set out with a 
more limited conception either of the agencies by 
which human conduct or of those by which it should 
be, influenced. 

" ThisplShen, is our idea of Bentham. He was a man 
both of remarkable endowments for philosoph}^, and 
I of remarkable deficiencies for it : fltted, beyond ahnost 
(any man, for drawing from his premises, conclusions 

aa2 
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not only correct, but sufficiently precise and specific 
to be practical: but whose general conception of 
human nature and life, furnished him with an un- 
usually slender stock of premiseV It is obvious what 
would be likely to be achieved l5y\^uch a man ; what 
a thinker, thus gifted and thus disqualified, could do 
in philosophy. He could, with close and accurate 
logic, hunt half-truths to their consequences and 
practical applications, on a scale both of greatness 
and of minuteness not |)reviously exemplified; and 
this is .the character wliich posterity will probably 
assign to Bentham^ / ; 

We express our ^cere and well-considered con- 
viction when we say, that there is hardly anythhig 
positive in Benthaui's philosophy which is not true : 
that when his practical conclusions are erroneous, 
which in our opinion they are very often, it is not 
because the considerations which he urges are not 
rational and valid in themselves, l^ut because some 
more important principle, which he did not perceive, 
supersedes those considerations, and turns the scale. , 
j The bad part of his writings is his resolute denial of 
I all that he docs not see, of all truths but those wliich 
'he recognises. By that alone has he exercised any 
bad influence upon his age ; by that he has, not created 
a school of deniers, for this is an ignorant prejudice, 
but put himself at the head of the school which exists 
always, though it does not always find a great man 
to give it the sanction of philosophy: thrown the 
mantle of intellect over the natural tendency of men 
in all ages to deny or disparage all feelings and 
mental states of which they have no consciousness in 
themselves. 
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The truths which are not Benthani*s, which his 
philosophy takes no account of, are many and im- 
portant; but his non-recognition of them does not put 
them oat of existence ; they are still with ns, and it 
is a comparatively easy task that is reserved for us, 
to haiTiionize tliose truths "\nth his. To rojcct his 
half of the truth because he overlooked the other half, 
would be to fall into his error without having bis 
excuse. For our own part, we have a large tolerance 
for onc-ej ed men, provided their one eye is a pene- 
trating one: if they saw more, they probably would 
not see so keenly, nor so eagerly pursue one course of 
inquiry. Almost all rich veins of original and striking 
speculation have been opened by systematic half-^ 
thinkers : though whether these new thoughts drive 
out others as good, or are peacefully superadded to 
them, depends on whether these half^^thinkers are 
or are not followed in the same track by complete 
thinkers. The field of man's nature and life camiot 
be too much worked, or in too many directions ; until 
every clod is turned up the work is imperfect; no 
whole truth is possible but by combining the points . 
of view of all the fractional truths, nor, therefore, 
until it has been fully seen what each fractional truth 
^an do by itself. 

What Bentham's fractional truths could do, there is 
no such good inuaiis uf showing us by a review of his 
. philosophy : and such a review, though inevitably a 
most brief and general one, it is now necessary to 
attempt. 

The first question in regard to any man of specula- 
tion is, what is his theory of human life? In the 
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minds of many philosophers, whatever • theory they 
have of this sort is latent, and it would be a revelation 

to themselves to have it pointed out to them in their 
; writings as others can see it, unconsciously moulding 
/ everything to its own likeness. But Bentham always 
knew his own premises, and made his reader know 
them : it was not his custom to leave the theoretic 
grounds of his practical conclusions to conjecture. 
Few great thinkers have afforded the means of 
assigning with so mach certainty the exact con- 
ception which they had formed of man and of man's 
life. 

y <>£7 Man is conceived by Beutlium as a being susceptible 
jot pleasures and pains, and governed in all his con- 
.duct partly by the different modifications of self* 
interest, and the passions commonly classed as selfish, 
partly by sympathies, or occasionally antipathies, to- 
: wards other beings. And here Bentham's conception 
^f human nature stops. He does not exclude religion; 
the prospect of divine rewards and punishments he 
includes under the head of ' sclf-reirardiiig interest,* 
and the devotional feeling under that of sympathy 
with God. But the whole of the impelling or re- 
' straining principles, whether of this or of another 
world, which he recojrnises, are either self-kiLi:e, 
or love or hatred towards other sentient beingsi/\ 
That there might be no doubt of what he thought on 
the subject, he has not left us to the general evidence 
of his writings, but has drawn out a * Table of the 
Springs of Action,* an express enumeration and classi- 
fication of human motives, with their various names, 
laudatory, vituperative, and neutral : and this table, 
to be found in Part I. of his collected works, we 
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recommend to the study of those who would under- 
stand his philosophy, 

Man is nover reco^Tiisod by him as a beinir capable 
: of pursuing spiritual perfection as an end; of desiring, 
I for its own sake^ the conformity of his own character 
I to his standard of excellence, without hope of good or 
! fear of evil from other source than his own inward 
i consciousness. Even in tlie more limited form of 
' Conscience, this great fact in human nature escapes 
/ ^im. Nothing is more curious than t he absence of 
re cogniti on in any of his writings of the existence of 
* c onscience, as a thin^ distinct f ro m phifanth ropy, from 
af fection for God or ma n, and from self-in forest m 
this world or in the next. There is a studied absti* 
n ence from any oT the phras es which, in the mouths 
of others, import the acknoAvledgmont of such a fact.* 
If we find the words ' Conscience,' * Principle,' 
^ Moral Rectitude/ 'Moral Duty,' in his Table of the 
Springs of Action, it is among the synonymes of the 
love of reputation;' with an intimation as to the two 
former phrases, that they are also sometimes synony- 
mous with the reUffiotts^motive^ or the modve of 
sympathy. The feeling of moral approbation or dis- 
approbation properly so called, either towards our- 
selves or our fellow-creatures, he seems nnawarc of 
the existence of ; and neither the word self-re.^pect, nor 
the idea to which that word is appropriated, occurs 
even once, so far as our recollection serves us, in his 
whole witings. 

* In a poBsage in the last toIuum of his hook on Svidonos, and possihly 

in one or two othor plsoes, the * love of justice* is spoken of as a feelirij^ 
inherent in almost all mankind. It is impoB«ible, without explanations 

now unatUiinable, to ascertain what sense ]•< to he put upon casual AX~ 
pressiontf so inoonsUteat with the geaeral tenur oi' his philosophy. 
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K^or is it only the moral part of rnan^s nature, in 
the strict sense of the term — ^the desire of perfection, 

or the feeling of an approving or of an accusing con- 
"scieiice — that he overlooks; he but faintly recognises, 
us a fact in hutnan nature, the pursuit of any other 
ideal end for its own sake. The sense of Iwn'mr^ and 
personal dignity — that feeling of personafexaltation 
and degradation which acts independently of other 
people's opinion, or even in defiance of it; the love of 
beauty y the passion of the artist; the love of order^ of 
congl'uity, of consistency in all things, and conformity 
to their end; the love ui^ power, not in the limited 
form of power over other human beings, but abstract 
power, the power of making our volitions effectual; 
the love of acHan^ the thirst for movement and activityi 
a principle scarcely of less influence in human life 
than its o[>pusite, the love of ease: — None of these 
powerful constituents of human nature are thoug{it 
worthy of a place among the ^ Springs of Action^^ 
and though there is possihly no one of them of 
the existence of which an acknowledgment might 
not be found in some corner of Bentham's ^mtings, 
no conclusions are ever founded on the acknowledge 
^ ment. Man,^that most com plex bcin^js^ a very 
* simple one inhis eyes. ILvcn under the head of 
i synipatfiyy^m recognftion does not extend to the more 
^ l^omplex forms of the feeling — ^the love of loving^ the 
iineed of a sympathising support, or of objects of admi« 
ration and reverence. \ If he tiiought at all of any 
rof the deeper feelings human nature, it was but 
[as idiosyncrasies of taste, with which the moralist no 
more than the legislator had any concern, further 
than to prohibit such as were mischievous among the 
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actions to which they might chance to lead. To say 

either that man should, or that he should not, take 
pleasure in one thing, displeasure in another, appeared 
to 111 in as much an act of despotism in the moralist as 
in the political ruler^l ^ 

It would be mosw unjust to Bentham to surmise 
(as nan uw-niinded and passionate adversaries are apt 
in such cases to do) that this picture of human nature 
was copied from himself; that all those constituents 
of humanity which he rejected from his table of 
motives, were wanting in his own breast. The un- 
usual strength of his early feelings of virtue, was, as 
we have seen^ the original cause of all his speculations; 
and a noble sense of morality, and especially of justice^ 
guides and pervades them all. But having been 
early accustomed to keep before his mind's eye the 
happiness of mankind (or rather of the whole sentient 
world), as the only thing desirable in itself, or which 
rendered anything else desirable, he confounded all 
disinterested feelings which he found in himself, with 
the desire of general happiness: just as some religious 
writers, who loved virtue for its own sake as much 
perhaps as men could do, habitually confounded their 
love of virtue with their fear of hell. It Avould have^ 
required greater subtlety than Bentham possessed, 
distinguish from each other, feelings which, from long 
habit, always acted in the same direction; and his 
want of imagination prevented him from reading the 
distinction, whei*e it is legible enough, in the hearts 
of others. 

Accordingly, he has not been followed in this grand 
oversight by any of the able men who, from the ex- 
tent of their intellectual obligations to hiui, have been 
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regarded as his disciples* They may have followed 
^ him in his doctrine of utility, and in his rejection of 

■ amoral sense as the test of right and wrong : but 
while repudiating it as such, they have, with Hartley, 
acknowledged it as a fact in human nature; they 
have endeavoured to account for it, to assign its laws: 
nor are they justly chargeable either with under- 
valuing this part of our nature, or with any disposi- 
tion to throw it into the background of their specu- 
lations. If any part of the influence of this cardinal 
. error luis extended itself to tliein, it is circuitously, 
I and through the effect on their minds of^ther parts 
\ of Bentham's doctrines. 

Sy m|>;itliy , the only disinterested motive which 
Bentham recognised, he felt the inadequacy of, except 
in certain limited cases, as a security for virtuous 
action. Personal affecti^p^ ho well knew, is as liable 
to operate to the injury of third parties, and requires 
as much to be kept under government, as any other 
feeling whatever: and general phUanthrojj^, con- 
sidered as a motive influencing mankind in general, 
he estimated at its true value when divorced from the 
feeling of duty — as the very weakest and most un- 
steady of all feelin^rs. l»t*re remained, as a motive 
by which mankind are uitluenccd, and by which they 
may be guided to their good, only personal interest* 
I Accordingly, Bentham's idea of the world is that of a 
I collection of persons pursuing each his separate 
; interest or pleasure, and the prevention of whom 
from jostling one another more than is unavoidable, 
may be attempted by hopes and fears derived from 
! three sources-^the law, religion, and public opinion. 
. To these three powers, considered as binding human 
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conduct, fie gave the name of sanctions : the political )( 
sanction, operating by the rewards and penalties of 
the law; the religious sanction, by those expected 
from the Ruler of the Universe; and the popular^ 
which he characteristically calls also the moral sanc- 
tion, operating through the pains and pleasures 
arbing from the favour or disfavour of our fellow- 
creature^ ^ 

Such a Benthain*8 theory of the world. And now, 

in a spirit neither of apology nor of cunsure, but of 
calm appreciation, we are to inquire how ^r this view 
of human nature and life will carry any one : — how 
much it will accomplish in morals, and how much in 
political and social philosophy : what it will do for 
the individual, and what for society, 
^ylt will do nothing for the conduct of the individual, 
/Beyond prescribing some of the more obvious dictates 
' of worldly prudence, and outward probity and bene- 
ficence. There is no need to expatiate on the defi- 
ciencies of a system of ethics wfiich does not pretend 
to aid individuals in the formation of their own 
cjiaracler^- which recognises no such wish as that of self-^^ 
culjture, we may even say no such power, as exist- 
ing in human nature; and if it did recognise, could 
furnish little assistance to that great duty, because it 
overlooks the existence of about half of the whole 
number of mental feelings which human beings are 
capable of, inchiding all those of which the direct 
objects are states of their own mind. 

Morality consists of two parts. One of these is 
seff-education ; the training, by the human being 
himself, of his afixictions and will. That department is \ ^ s 
a blank in Bentham's system. The other and co- 
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equal part, the regulation of his outward actions, 
must be altogetlier halting and imperfect without the 

first: for how can we judge in what manner many an 
action will affect even the worldly interests of our- 
selves or others, unless we take in, as part of the 

. question, its influence on the regulation of pur, or 

/ their, affections and desires? A moralist on Bentham's 
principles may get as far as this, that lie ought not ro 
slay, burn, or steal ; but what will be his qualihcations 
for regulating the nicer shades of human beha\aour, or 
for hiying down even the greater moralities as to 
those facts in human life which are liable to influence 
the dciJth?^ of the character quite* iiidepeiKlently of 
any iuiiueuce on worldly circumstances — such, for 
instance^ as the sexual rektions, or those of £unily in 
general, or any other social and sympathetic con- 
nexions of an intiinute kind? The moralities of these 
questions depeud essentially on considerations which 
'3entham never so much as took into the account ; and 

7 when he happened to be in the right, it was always, 
and necessarily, on wrong or insufhcicnt grounds^ 
f-' It is fortunate for the world that Benthani's taste 
j lay rather in the direction of j,uri§prudefttial than of 
^properly ethical inquiry. Nothing expressly of the 
N^' latter kind has been published under his name, ex- 
^ cept the ' Deontology' — a book scai'ceiy ever, in our 
experience, alluded to by any admirer of Bentliam 
without deep regret that it ever saw the light. We 
did hot expect from Benthara correct systematic views 
of ethics, or a sound treatment of any question the 
moralities of which require a profound knowledge of 
the human heart; but we did anticipate that the 
greater moral questions would have been boldly 
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plunged into, and at least a searching criticism pro- 
duced of the received opinions; we did not expect 
that the petite marah almost alone would have been 
treated, and that with the most pedantic minuteness, 
and on the quid pro quo prinei[)le3 which regulate 
trade . The book has not even the value which would 
belong to an authentic exhibition of the legitimate 
consequences of an erroneous line of thought; for the 
style proves it to have been so entirely rewritten, 
that it is iiiipu^ssible to tell how much or how little of 
it is Bentham*s. The collected edition, now in pro- 
gress, will not, it is said, include Bentham's religious 
writings; these, although we think most of them of 
exceedindv Piuall value, are nt lea,^t his, and the < 
world has a right to whatever light they throw upon 
the constitution of his mind. But the omission of } 
the * Deontology! would be an act of editorial discre- 
tion whieli we should deem entirely justifiable. 

If Beiitliani's theory of life can do so little for the 
individual, what can it do for society? 
V It will enable a society which has attained a certain ^ 
state of spiritual development, and the maintenance of 
which in that state is otherwise provided f(jr, to pre-j^ 
scribe the rules l>y which it may protect its material I 
[interests. It will do nothing (except sometimes as an ] 
instrument in the hands of a higher doctrine) for the ; 
spiritual interests of society; nor does it suffice of 
itself even for the material interests. That which 
alone causes any material interests to exist, which 
alone enables any body of human beings to exist 
as a society, is natiouiil character :^Aa^ it is, which 
causes one nation to succeed in what it attempts, 
another to fail; one nation to understand and aspire 
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to olevated things, another to grovel in mean ones; 
which' makes the greatness of one nation lasting, and 
dooms another to early and rapid decayX The true 

teacher of the fitting social arrangements fiir England, 
France, or America, is the one who can point out how 
the English, Frencti, or American character can be 
improved, and how it has been made what it is. A 
philosophy of laws and institutions, not founded on a 
philosopliy of national character, is an absurdity. But 
what could Bentham's opinion be worth on national 

r character? How could he, whose mind contained so 
few and so poor types of * individual character, rise to 
that higher generalization? All he can do is but to 
indicate ineuiis by which, in any given state ot the 
national mind, the material interests of society can be 
protected ; saving the question, of which others must 
I judge, whether the use uf those means would have, on 
, , I the national character, any injurious influence. 

I We have arrived, then, at a sort of estimate of what 
la philosophy like Bentham's can do. It can teach the 
"^^^ ^ /means of organizing and regulating the merely husi- 
^ y I ncss part of the social arrangements. Whatever can 
* " lAe understood or whatever done without reference to 
moral influences, his philosophy is equal to; where 
those influences require to be taken into account, it 
is at fault. He coinniitted the mistake of supposing 
that the business pai*t ef human affairs was the whole 
\ [of them; all at le^t that the legislator and the 
^moralist had to do witnvj^ot that he disregarded moral 
I linfluences when he perceived them; but his want of 
j limaginatiou, small experience of human feelings, and 
ignorance of the filiation and connexion of feelings 
Iwitfa one another, made this rarely the case. 
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The business part is accordingly the only province 
of human affairs which Bentham has cultivated with 
any success; into which he has introduced any con- 
siderable number of comprehensive and luminuus 
practical principles. That is the field of his great- 
ness; and there he is indeed great. He has swept 
away the accumulated cobwebs of centuries— he has 
untied knots wliich the efforts of the ablest tliuikers, 
age after age, had only drawn tighter; and it is no 
exaggeration to say of him that over a great part of 
the field he was the first to shed the light of reason. 

We turn with pleasure from what Bentham could 
not do, to whiit he did. It is an ungracious task to 
call a great benefactor of mankind to account for not 
being a greater — ^to insist upon the errors of a man who 
has originated more new truths, has given to the world 
more sound practical lessons, than it ever received, 
except in a few glorious instanceS| from any other 
individual. The unpleasing part of our work is ended. 
We are now to show the greatness of the man ; the 
grasp which his intellect took of the subjects with 
which it was fitted to deal; the giant's task which 
was before him, and the hero's courage and strength 
with which he achieved it. Nor let that which he 
did be deemed of small account because its province 
was limited: man has but the choice to go a little 
way in many paths, or a great way in only one. The 
field of Bentham*s labours was like the space between 
two parallel lines; narrow to excess in one direction, 
in another it reached to infinity. 

Bentham's speculations, as we are already aware, 
began with law; and in that department he accom- 
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Iplished his greatest triumphs. He found the philo- 
sophy of law a chaos, he left it a science : he found 
' the practice of the law an Augean stable, he tamed 

\ the river into it which is mining and sweeping away 
mound after mound of its rubbish. 

Without joining in the exaggerated invecttyes 
against lawyers, which Bentham sometimes permitted 
, to himself, or rnakinix one portion of society alunc 
accountable for tlie fault of all, we may say that cir- 
cumstanet s had made English lawyers in a peculiar 
degree liable to the reproach of Voltaire, who defines 
lawyers the * conservators of ancient barbarous 
^ usages.* T he basis of the English law was, and s till^ 
is, the feudal system. That system, like all those 
which existed as custom before they were established 
as law, possessed a certain degree of suitableness to 
the wants of the society among whom it grew up — 
that is to say, of a tribe of rude soldiers, holding a 
conquered people in subjection, and dividing its spoils 
among themselves. Advancing civilization had, how- 
ever, converted this anned encampment of barbarous 
warriors in the midst of enemies reduced to slavery, 
into an industrious, commercial, rich, and free people. 
The laws which were suitable to the first of these 
states of society, could have no manner of relation to 
the circumstanees of the second ; which could not even 
have come into existence unless something had lx;en 
done to adapt those lavrs to it. But the adaptation 
was not the result of thought and design ; it arose not 
from any comprehensive consideration of the new state 
of society and its exigencies. What was done, was 
done by a struggle of centuries between the old bar- 
barism and the new civilization; between the feudal 
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aristocracy of conqaeron, holding fast to the rude 
SjTStem they had established, and the conquered effect* 

ing their emancipation. The last was the growing 
power, but was never strong enough to break its 
bonds, though ever and anon some weak point gave 
way. Hence the law isame to be like the costume of 

I a lull-grown man who had never put off the clothes 
made for him when he first went to school. Band 
after band had burst, and, as the rent widened, then, 
without removing anything except what might drop 
off of itself, the hole was darned, or patches of fresh 
law were brought from the nearest shop and stuck on. 

' Uence ail ages o f English history havegiven one another 
rendezvous in English law; their several products 
may be seen all together, not interfused, but heaped 
one upon another, as many different ages of the earth 
may be read in some perpendicular section ot its sur- 
face — the deposits of each successive period not sub* 
stituted but superimposed on those of the preceding. 
And in the world of law no less than in the physical 
world, every commotion and conflict df the elements 
has left its mark behind in some break or irregularity 
of the strata : every straggle which ever rent the bosom 
of society is apparent in the disjointed condition of 
the [»art of the field of law which covers the spot : nay, 
the veiy traps and pitfalls which one contending 
party set for another are still standing, and the teeth 
not of hyenas only, but of foxes and all cunning 
animals, are imprinted on the curious remains found 
in these antediluvian caves. 

In the English law, as in the Roman before it, the 
adaptations of barbarous laws to the growth of civi* 
lized society were made chiefly by stealth. They were 
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generally made by the courts of justice, who could 

not help reading the new wants of mankind in the 
cases between man and man which came before them; 
but whO| having no authority to make new laws for 
those new wants, were obliged to do the work covertly, 
and evade the jealousy and oppo^tion of an ignorant, 
prejudiced, and for the most part brutal and tyran- 
nical legislat u re. Some of the most necessary of these 
improvements^ such as the giving force of law to 
trusts, and the breaking up of entails, were effected 
in actual opposition to the strongly-declared will of 
Parliament, whose clumsy hands, no match for the 
astuteness of judges, could not, after repeated trials, 
manage to make any law which the judges could not 
find a trick for rendering inoperative. The whole 
history of the contest about trusts may still be read 
in the words of a conveyance, as could the contest 
about eil^ips, till the abolition of fine and recovery by 
a bill of the present Attorney-General; but dearly 
did the client pay for the cabinet of liistorical curiosi- 
ties which he \<^as obliged to purchase every time that 
he made a settlement of his estate. The result of 
this mode of improving social institutions was, that 
whatever new things were done had to be done in 
consistency with old forms and names ; and the laws 
were improved with much the same effect as if, in the 
improvement of agriculture, the j l ii^h could only 
have been introduced by making it look like a spade; 
or as if, when the primeval practice of plougliing by 
the horse's tail gave way to the innovation of harness, 
the tail, for form's sake, had still remained attached 
to the plough. 

When the conflicts were over, and the mixed mass 
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settled down into sometbing like a fixed state, and 

that state a very profitable and therefore a very 
agreeable one to lawj'ers, they, following the natural 
tendency of the human mind, began to theorise upon 
it, and, in obedience to necessity, had to digest it and 
give it a systematic form. Tt was from this thing~of 
shreds and patches, in which the only part that 
approached to order or system was the early bar- 
baroas part, already more ihan half superseded, that 
English lawyers had to construct, by induction and 
abstraction, their philosophy of ; and without the 
logical habits and general iuteilectual cultivation 
which the lawyers of the Roman empire brought to, 
a similar task. Bentham found the philosophy of 
law what English practising lawyers had made it; a 
jumble, in which real and personal property, law and 
equity ^fdmy^premwfUre^ fiiisprisimj and misdemeanour^ 
^ords without a vestige of meaning whendetfletedfrom 
the history of English institutions — mere tide-marks to 
]>oiiit out the line which the sea and the shore, in 
their secular struggles, had adjusted as their mutual 
boundary — ^all passed for distinctions inherent in the 
nature of things; in which every absurdity, every 
lucrative abuse, had a reason found for it — a reason 
which only now and then even pretended to be drawn 
fiom expediency; most commonly a technical re<»on, 
one of mere form, derived from the old barbarous 
system. AVhile the theory of the law was in this 
state, to describe what the practice of it was would 
require the pen of a Swift, or of Bentham himself. 
The whole progress of a suit at law seemed like a 
series of contrivances for lawyers* profit, in which 
the suitors were regarded as the prey ; and if the poor 
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were not the helpless victiiiis of every Sir Giles Over- 
^^ach who could pay the price, they might thank 

opiniou and manners for it, not the law. 

It may be fancied by some people that Bentham 
did an easy thing in merely calling all this absurd, and 
proving it to be so. But he began the contest a 
young man, and he had grown old before he had any 
followers. History will one day refuse to give credit 
to the intensity of the superstition which, till veiy 
lately, protected this mischievous mess from exami* 
nation or doubt — [)assed off the charming representa- 
tions of Blaekstone for a just estimate of the English 
law, and proclaimed the shame of human reason to 
be the perfection of it. Glory to Bentham that he 
has dealt to this superstition its deathblow — that he 
has been the Hercules of this hydra, the St. George 
of this pestilent dragon! The honour is all his— 
nothing but his peculiar qualities could have done it. 
There were wanted his indefatigable per3everance, 
his firm self-reliance, needing no support from other 
men's opinion ; his intensely practical turn of mind, 
his synthetical habits — above all, his peculiar method. 
Metaphysicians^ armed with vague generalities, had 
often tried their hands at the subject, and left it no 
more advanced than they found it. Law is a matter 
' of business; means and ends are the things to be con- 
sidered in it, not abstractions: vagueness was not 
to be met by vagueness, but by definiteness Jiud pre- 
cision : details were not to be encountered with gene- 
ralities, but with details. Nor could any progress 
be made, on such a subject^ by merely showing that 
existing things were bad ; it was necessary also to 
show how they might be made better. No great 
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man whom we read of was qualified to do this thing 
eKoept Bcmtham. He has dcme it, once and for ever. 

Into the particulars of what Bentham has dune we 
cannot enter : many hundred pages would be required ^ 
to give a tolerable abstract of it. To sum up our 
estimate under a few heads. First: he has expelled. , 
f mysticism from the philosophy of law, and set the 
example of viewing laws in a practical light, as means 
to certain definite and precise ends. Secondly: he . 
I has cleared up the confusion and vagueness attaching 
■ to the idea of law in general, to the idea of a body of ^ 
laws, and all the fifeneral ideas therein- involved. 
Thirdly: he demonstrated the necessity and practi*'-^ 
•cability oi^di/icc^doth or the convenuon of all law 
into a written and systematically arranged code: not 
like tlie Code Xapolcou, a code without a single defi- 
nition, requiring a constant reference to anterior pre- 
cedent for the meaning of its technical terms; but 
one containing within itself all that is necessary for 
its own interpretation, together with a perpetual pro- 
vision for its own emendation and improvement. 
He has shown of what parts such a code would con- 
sist; the relation of those parts to one another; and 
by his distinctions and classifications has done very 
inucli towards showing what should be, or might be, 
its nomenclature and arraiigement. What he has 
left undone, he has made it comparatively «asy for ^ 
others to do« Fourthly: he has taken a systematlo-*'^^^^ 
view* of the exigencies of society for which the civil 
code is intended to provide, and of the principles of 
human nature by which its provisions are to be tested : 

* See tlie ' Pnucipiu^ ui Civil Law,' cuutouied iu Part II. of \m collected 

worln. 
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and this view, defective (as we have already inti- 
mated) wheTever spiritual intereats require to be 
taken into account, is excellent for that large portion 
of the la ws of any couiury which arc dci^igned for the 
f;^'j--j>rotection of material interests. Fifthly: (to say 
nothing of the subject of punishmenti for which some- 
thing considerable had been done before) he found 
the pliilosophy of judicial procedure, including that 
\^ of judicial establishments and of evidence, in a more 
wretched state than even any other part, of the philo* 
sopliy of law; he carried it at once almost to perfec* 
tion. He left it with every one of its principles 
established, and little remaining to be done even in 
the suggestion of practical arrangements* 

These assertions in behalf of Bentham may be left, 
without fear for the result, in the hands of those who 
are competent to judge of them. There are now- 
even in the highest seats of justice, men to whom the 
claims made for him will not appear extravagant. 
Principle after principle of those propounded by him 
is moreover making its way by infiltration into the 
understandings most shut against his ini^uence, and 
driving nonsense and prejudice from one comer of 
them to another. The reform of the laws of any 
country according to his principles, can only be 
gradual, and may be long ere it is accomplished; but 
the work is in progress, and both parliament and the 
judges are every year doing something, and often 
something not inconsiderable, towards the forwarding 
of it. 

It seems proper here to take notice of an accusa- 
tion sometunes made both against Bentham and 
against the principle of codification — as if they re- 
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quired one uniform suit of ready-made laws for all 
times and all states of society. The doctrine of codi- 
fication, as the word imports, relates to the form only 

of the laws, not their substance; it does not concern 
itself with what the laws should be, but declares that 
whatever they are, they ought to be systematically 
arranged, and fixed down to a determinate form of 
A\ r)r(ls. To the accusation, so far as it affects Bentham, 
one of the essays in the collection of his works (then 
for the first time published in English) is a complete 
answer: that 'On the Influence of Time and Place 
in Matters of Legislation.' It may there be seen that 
the different exigencies of different nations with re- 
spect to law, occupied his attention as systematically 
as any other portion of the wants which render laws 
necessary : with the limitations, it is true, which were 
set to all his speculation^ bv the imperfections of his 
theory of human natureN^'or, taking, as we have 
seen, next to no account^ national character and 
the causes which form and maintain it, ijl^Hras' pre- 
cluded from considerincr, except to a very limited 
extent, the laws of a country as au instrument of 
national culture: one of their most important aspects, 
and in which they must of course vary according to 
the degree and kind of culture already attained ; as a 
tutor gives his pupil different lessons according to 
the progress already made in iiis education. The 
same laws would not have suited our wild ancestors, 
accustomed to rude independence, and a people of 
Asiatics bowed down by military despotism : the slave 
needs to be trained to govern himself, the savage to 
submit to the government of others. The same laws 
will not suit the English, who distrust everything which 
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emanates from general principleSi and the French, who 
distrust whatever does not so emaDate. Veiy dif* 
ferent institutions are needed to train to the perfection 

of their nature, or to constitute into a united nation 
and social polity, an essentially subjective pe( [le like the 
Germans, and an essentially objective people like those 
of Northern and Central Italy; the one affectionate 
and dreamy, the other passionate and worldly ; the one 
trustful and loyal, the other calculating and suspicious; 
the one not practical enough, the other overmuch; the 
one wanting individuality, the other fellow-feeling; 
the one feiling for want of exacting enough for itself 
the other for want of conceding enough to others. 
Bentham was little accustomed to look at institutions 
in their relation to these topics. The effects of this 
oversight must of coarse be perceptible throughout 
his speculations, but we do not think tlie errors into 
which it led him very material in the greater part of 
civil and penal law: it is in the department 6£^n- 
stitutional legislation that they were fundamental/^ 
The Benthamic theory of government has made so 
much noise in the world of late years; it hacs held 
such a cons|)icuous place among Radical philosophieS| 
and Radical modes of thinking have participated so 
much more* largely than any others in its spirit, that 
many worthy persons iniagine there is no other Radical 
philosophy extant. Leaving such people to discover 
their mistake as th^ may, we shall expend a few words 
in attempting to discriminate between the truth and 
error of this celebrated theory. 

There are three great questions in government. 
' First, to what authority is it for the good of the 
0 people that th^ should be subject? Secondly, hoyrr 
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I are they to be induced to obey that authority? The 
answers to these two questions vary indefinitely, 

aecurdin^ to tlie degree and kind of civilization and 
cultivation already attained by a people, and their 
peculiar aptitudes for receiving more* Comes next a 
' third question, not liable to so much Tariation, namely,^ . ^ 
by what means are the abuses of this authority to be^^^B^ 
cliecked? This third question is the only one of the^^ 

ithree to which Bentham seriously applies himself, and ^ 
he gives it the only answer it admits of — Responsi - / 
bility : responsibility to persons whose interest, whose 
obvious and recognisable interest, accords with the« 
end in view — good government. This being granted, 
it is next to be asked, in what body of persons this 
identity of interest with good government, that is, 
witli the interest of the whole community, is to be 
found? la nothing less, says Bentham, than the 
numerical majority : nor, say we, even in the nume- 
rical majority itself; of no portion of the community 
less than all, will the interest coincide, at all times 
and in all respects, with the interest of all. But, 
since pnwnr given to all, by a representative govern- 
ment, is in fact given to a majority; we are obliged 
to fall back upon the first of our three questions, 
namely, under what authority is it for the good of 
the people that they be placed? And if to this the 
answer be, under that of a uiajority among them- 

: selves, Bentham's system cannot be questioned. This 
one assuinptleiii^)eing made, his ' Constitutional Code* 
is admirablCy/xThat extraordinary power which he 
possessed, of at once seizing comprehensive principles^ 
and scheming out minute details, is brought into play 
with surpassing vigour in devising means for pre^ 
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venting rulers from escaping from the control of the 
^ majority^ for enabling and inducing the majority to 
exercise that control unremittingly ; and for providing 
them with servants of every desirable endo>vment, 
moral and intellectual, compatible with entire sub- 
^servience to their ^\'ilL 
\ / But ia this fundamental doctrine of Bentham's 
\r political philosophy an universal truth? Is it, at all 
•w/ ' times and places, goiij for mankind to be under the 
absolute authority of the majority of themselves? We 
say the authority, not the political authority merely, 
I 'because it is chimerical to suppose that whatever has 
y j absoliUe power over men's bodies will not arrogate it 
^ ^ - over their minds — will not seek to control (not per- 
\haps by legal penalties, but by the persecutions of 
society) opinions and feelings which depart fi*om its 
standard ; will not attempt to shape the education of 
the young by its model, and to extinguish all books, 
all schools, all combinations of individuals for joint 
action upon society, which may be attempted for the 
purpose of keeping alive a spirit at variance with its 
own. Is it, we say, the proper condition of man, in 
I all ages and na^tions, to be under the despotism of . 
/ Public Opinion? /\ 

It is very conceivable that such a doctrine should 
\ ^ find acceptance from some of the noblest spiiits, in a 
time of reaction against the aristocratic governments 
of modern Europe; governments founded on the 
entire sacrifice (except so far as prudence, and some- 
times humane feeling interfere) of the community 
generally, to the self-inteiLst and ease of a few. 
European reformers have been accustomed to see the 
numerical majority everywhere unjustly depressed, 
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eyerywliere trampled upon, or at the best overlooked, 
by governments; nowhere possessing power enough 

to extort redress of their most positive grievances, 
provision forjth cir mental culture , or even to prevent 
^Kemselves from being taxed avowedly for the pecu- 
niary profit of the ruling classes. To see these things^ 
and to seek to put an end to them, by means (among 
other things) of ^^iving more political power to the 
majority, constitutes liadicalism ; and it is because so 
many in this age have felt this wish, and have felt 
that the realization of it was an object worthy of 
men's devoting their lives to it, that :5uch u theory of 
government as Bentham's has found favour with them. 
But, though to pass from one form of bad govern- 
ment to another be the ordinary fate of mankind, 
philosophers ought not to make themselves parties to 
it, by sacrificin g one portion of important truth to 
anotlicj^. 

^N^^lie numerical majority of any society whatever, 
miht consist of persons all standing in the same social 

position, and having, in the main, the same pursuits, 
namely, unskilled manual labourers ; and we mean no | 
disparagement to them: whatever we say to their I 
disadvantage, we saj c lually of a numerical majority / 
of shopkeepers, or of squires. Where there is identity 
I of position and pursuits, there jilso will be identity of \ 
partialities, passions, and prejudices; and to give to f 
any one set of partialities, passions, and prejudices, 
absolute power, without counter-balance from partiali- 
ties, passions, and prejudices of a different sort, is the 
way to render tiic correction of any of those imper- 
fections hopeless; to make one narrow, mean tyfe of 
human nature universal and perpetual, and to crush 
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every influence which tends to the further improve- 
ment of man's intellectual and mors! nature. There 

must, "sve know, be some paramount power in society ; 
and that the majority should be that power, is on the 
, w hole nghu not as being lust m itseit, but as bein^ 
1 l ess unjust than any other footing on which the matter 
i can be placed, but it is neces^try that tbe institu- 
i lions ot' society should make provLsion for keeping up, 
' in some form or other, as a corrective to partial views, 
i and a shelter for freedom of thought and individuality 

(of character, a perpetual and standing Opposition to 
the will of the majority. All countries which have 
long continued progressive, or been durably greati 
have been so bmuse there has been an organized 
o| position to the ruling power, of whatever kind that 
power was: plebeians to patrieiuns, elergy to kings, 
freethinkers to clergy, kings to barons, commons to 

Iking and aristocracy* - Almost all tho gFeatoot ja^ 
w ho svec listed huve formed j;iartof such_«n Opposi* 
tion. Wherever some such quarrel has not been 
going on — wherever it has been terminated by the 
complete victory of one of the contending principles, 
and no new contest has taken the place of the old 
— society has either hardened into Chinese station* 
ariness, or fallen into dissolution. A centre of resis- 
\ tance, round which all the moral and social elements 
'which the ruling power views with disfavour may 
•cluster themselves, and belund whose bulwarks they 
may find shelter from the attempts of tlnit power to 
hunt them out of ejustence, is as necessary where the 
opinion of the majority is sovereign, as where the 
ruling power is a hierarchy or an aristocracy. Where 
no such point (Tappui exists, there the human race wiU 
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inevitably degenerate^ a m^ the question, w hether t he / ^ 



United_^tatgg, for instanee, wiU in time sink into 

another China (also a most commercial nnJ iiidusTrTous 
nation), resolves itself, to us, into the question, whether 
such a centre of resistance will gradually evolve itself ^«r^ 
or not i/tln^ I ^ Ok^V^ ^^V- -^W^^.^^'i 

These things being considered, we cannot think 
that Bentham made the most useful employment 
which might have been made of his great powers^ 
,when, not content with enthroning the majority as 
(sovereign, by means of universal suffrage without 
king or house of lords, he exhausted all the resources of 
>ingenuity in devising means for riveting the yoke of 
public opinion closer and closer round the necks of all 
public functionaries^ and excluding every possibility 
of the exercise of the slightest or most temporary in- 
fluence either by a minority, or by the functionary's 
I own notions of rightN^Surely when any power has 
ISeen made the strongest power, enough has been done . 
for It; care is thenceforth wanted rather to prevent y 
that strongest power from swallowing up all others. 
Wherever all the forces of society act in one single 
direction, tl^r^jnat. r^^mR tiife individual human 
< ^^^^^^^ iT'-.-in fgt^""'* r^*^^ The power oi the/ 
I majority is salutary so far as it is used defensively, 
inot offensively — a> it - PX'^rtion is tempi;redj)y respect 
for the personality of the individuak and^leference 
Jp superiority of cultivated intelligence^>^If Bentham,^ 
bad employed himself in pointing out the means by 
which ni.^iituiiuiib iuiiJa-uieiitally democratic might be 
best adapted to the preservatii)n and strengthening of 
those two sentiments, he would have done something 
more permanently valuable, and more worthy of his 
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great intellect. Montesquieu, with the lights of the 
present age, would have done it; and we are possibly 
destined to receive this benefit from the Montesquiea 

jof our own times, M. de Tocqueville. 

Do we then conjiider Bciitham's political specula- 
tions useless? Far from it. We consider them oolj 
one-sided. He haa brought out into a strong light, 
has cleared from a tlu)usancl confusions and miscon- 
ceptions, and pointed out with admirable skill the best 
fmeansof promoting, one of the ideal qualities of a per- 
,fect government— identity of interest between th e 
\ trustees an d the coimnunity for whom they hold their 
' ^ power in trust. This quality is not attainable in its 
^^.^ideaTperiection, and must moreover be striven for 
y/^ with a perpetual eye to all other requisites; but those 
A I other requisites must still more be striven for without 
! M losing siglit of tliis: and when the slightest postpone- 
; ment is made of it to any other end, the sacrifice, 
{ I often necessary, is never unattended with evil.* 
V H Bentham has pointed out how complete this sacrifice 
is in modern European societies: how exclusively, 
partial and sinister interests are the ruling power 
there, with only such check as is imposed by public 
opinion— which being thus, in the existing order of 
things^ perpetually apj)arent as a source of good, lie 
was led by natural partiality to exaggerate its intrinsic 
excellence. This sinis ter interest of ru lers Bentham 
hunted through all its disguises, and especially through 
those which hide it from the men themselves who are 
iniiueuced by it. The greatest service rendered by 
him to the philosophy of universal human nature, is, 

* [For further iUaatrations ol this poiutj tiie Apjpeudiz to the pvwent 
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perhaps, his illustration of what he terms ' interest- r 

(begotten prejudice ' — the common tendency of man to 
make a duty and a virtue of following his self-interest, i 

The idea, it is true, was far from being peculiarly 
Bentham^s : the artifices by which we persuade our- 
selves that we are not. yielding to our selfish inclina- 
tions when we are, had attracted the notice of all 
moralists, and had been probed by religious writers to 
a dej)th as much below Bentliam's, as their knowledge 
of the profundities and windings of the human heart 
was superior to his. But it is selfish interest in the^ 
[form of class-interest, and the class morality founded ^ 
thereon, which Bentham has illustrated: the manner 
in which any set of persons who mix much together, 
and have a common interest, are apt to make that 
common interest their standard of virtue, and the 
social feelin^j^s of the members of the class are made to 
j)lay into the hands of their selfish ones ; whence the 
union so often exemplified injiist ory. b ctw^fip f^^ ^ 
most lieroic nersonal i^iainf/>w>ftfA<1fiftttft ^r%A j^hft winat \^ 

odious class-selfishness. This was^ne of Bentham's 

Reading ideas, and almost the only one by which he 
contributed to the elucidation of histor)^ : much of 
which, except so far as this explained it, must have 
been entirely inexplicable to Urn. The idea was 
given him b/Helvedos, whose book, • De I'Esprit,' k 
one continued and most acute commentary on it; and, 
together with the other great idea of Helvetius, the 
influence of circumstances on character, it will make 
his name live by the side of Rousseau, when most of 
the other French metaphysicians of the eighteenth 
century will be extant as such only in literary 
history. 
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— ijn the brief view which we have been able to give 
of Bentham's philooophj, it may scurprise the reader 

Ztbat we hays said so little aboat the first principle of 
it, with which his name is more identified than with 
. anything else; the 'principle of utility,' or, as he] 
* afterwards named it, ' the greatest-happiness principle. | 
Clt is a topic on which much were to be said, if therel 
were room, or if it were in reality necessary for the 
just estimation of Bentham. On an occasion more suit- 
able for a discussion of the metaphysics of morality, or 
on which the elucidations necessary to make an opinion 
on so abstract a snbject inteUi^ble could be conve- 
niently given, we should be fully prepared to state what 
we think on this subject. At presen^ve shall only say, 
that whilci under proper explanations, we entirely 
^ agree with Bentham in his principle, we do not hold! 
with him that all right thinking on the details of 
>^ morals depends on its express assertion. We think 
^ . utility, or hapTMness, mnch too complex and indefini te- 
. an end to be sou^rht except through the mediumTof 
V V y various secondary cnds^ concerning which tiiere may 
be, and often is, agreement among persons who differ 
in their ultimate standard; and about which there' 
does in fact prevail a mnch greater unanimity among 
thinking persons, than might be supposed from their 
diametrical divergence on the great questions of moral ' 
i metaphysics*!^As mankind are much more nearly of 
one nature, than of one opinion about their own 
nature, they are more easily brought to agree in their 
intermediate principles, vera ilia et media axiomata^ as 
Bacon says, than in their first principles: and the 
attempt to make the bearings of aclions upon the 
ultimate end more evident than they can be made by 
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referring them to the intermediate ends, and to esti* 
mate their valne by a direct reference to human hap- 
piness, generally tcnninates in attaching^ most impor- 
tance, not to those effects yrhich are really the greatest, 
but to those which can most easily be pointed to and 
tindi^daally identified. Those who adopt utility as a 
standard can seldom u|j[)ly it truly except thro ua:h the 
jsecondary principles ; those who reject it, generally do 
Ino more than erect those secondary principles into first 

^^principles. It i s wlii^ n t wo or uiorc of ihv si'coii(l;ii' y 
principles conflict, tliut a direct appeal to some iirst 
principle becomes necessary: and then commences the 
practical importance of the utilitarian controversy; 
which is in other respects, a question of arrangement y 
and logical subordination rather than of practice ; im- 
portant principally in a purely scientific point of view, 
for the sake of the systematic unity and coherency of 
ethical philosophy. It is probable, however, that to 
the principle of utility we owe all that Bentham did ; 
that it was necessa^jta him to find a iSirst principle.^ 
which _ he could receive aa 8elf-cvidentj_an d to which 
he could attach all his othe r doctrines aj^ Wg'gftl ^Qn- 
sequehces: that to him systematic unity was an indis- 

j pensablc condition of his confidence in his own intel- 

• lect. \And there is something further to be remarked. \ 
Whetn^ happinessbe or be not the end to which 

(morality sEould Preferred — ^that it be referred to an 
end of some 8o^t^^nd not left in the dominion of vague 
feeling or inexplicable internal conviction, that it be 
made a raa^er of reas on _and calculatiiMi, and not p 

. merely of sentiment, is essential to the very idea ot 
moral philosophy; is, in fact, what renders argument 
or discussion on moral questions possible. That the 

VOL. I. C C 
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morality of actions depends on the consequences 
which they tend to produce, is the doctrine of 
rational persons of all schools; that the good or 

evil of those consequences is measured solely by plea- 
sure or pain, is all of th(x doctrine of the school of 
utility, which is peculiar to^t^ 
I In so far as Bentham's adoption of the principle of 
utility induced hhn to fix his attention upon the con- 
sequences of actions as the cousideration determining 
their morality, so far he was indisputably in the right 
path : though to go far in it without wandering, there 
was needed a greater knowledge of the formation of 
character, and of the consequences of actions upon 
the agent's own frame of mind, than Bentham pos- 
sessed* His want of power to estimate this class of 
consequences, together with his want of the degree of 
modest deference which, iVuni those who Imve not 
competent experience of their own, is due to the 
experience of others on that part of the subject, 
greatly limit the value of his speculations on ques- 
tions (jf practical ethics. 

He is chargeable also with another error, which it 
would be improper to pass over, because nothing has 
tended more to place him in opposition to the common 
feelings of mankind, and to give to his pliilosophy 
that cold, mechanical, and ungenial air which cha- 
racterizes the popular idea of a Benthamite. ThU 
error, or rather one-sidedness, belongs to him not as 
a utilitarian, but as a moralist by profession, and in 
common with almost all professed moralists, whether 
religious or philosophical : it is that of treating the 
moral view of actions and characters, which is unques- 
tionably the first and most important mode of looking 
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at them, as if it were the sole one: whereas it is only 
one of th ree, by all of which our sentiments towards \^ 

the human being may be, ouglit to be, and witliuut 
entirely crushing our own nature cannot but be, A 
materially influencedS^very human action has three l^x^ 
aspects : \t%moral as^tj or that of its right and torong; [^pr- 
its^Sihetic aspect, or that of its beauty; its sympatheti c'' 
aspect, or that of its loveableness. The first addresses 
itself to our reason and conscience ; the second to our 
imagination; the third to our human fellow-feeling. | 
According to the first, we approve or disapprove; 
according to tlie second, we admire or despise; accord- 
ing to the third, we love, i)ity, or dislike. The 
('^morality of an action depen ds on its foreseeable cp?- 
'^sequenoes; its beauty, and its loveableness, or the 
jj erse, depend on the qualities which it is evidence 
of. )(^TliU8,' a lie is wrong^ because its effect is to 
'^i^ead, and because it tends to destroy the confidence 
of man in man ; it is also mean^ because it is cowardly 
— ^because it proceeds from not daring to face the con- 
sequences of telling the truth— or at best is evidence 
of want of ihfiA, power to compass our ends by straight^, 
forward means, which is conceived as properly belongs 
ing to every person not deficient in energy or in 
understanding. The action of lUutu^ in sentencing 
his sons was rights because it was executing a law 
essential to the freedom of his country, against persons 
of whose guilt there was no doubt : it was cuimirc^bj 
because it evinced a rare degree of patriotism, courage, 
and self-control; but there was iiothing loveable in it; 
it afibrds either no presumption in regard to lo^'cable 
qualities, or a presumption of their deficiency. If one 
of the sons had engaged in the conspiracy from affec* 

c c 2 
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tion for the other, his action would hav>4^n loveable, 
though neither moral nor admirable, rsit is not 
possible for any sophistry to confound these three 
modes of viewin;^ an action ; but it is very possible to 
adhere to one of them exclusively, and lose sight of 
the rest. Sentimentality consists in setting the last 



two of the three above the first; the error of moralists 

in general, and of Bentham, is to sink the two latter 
entirely. This is pre-eminently the case with Bt iitham : 
he both wrote and felt as if the moral standard ought 
not only to be paramount (which it ought), but to be 
alone ; as if it ought to be the sole master of all our 
actions, and even of all our sentiments; as if either to 
admire or like, or despise or dislike a person for any 
action which neither does good nor harm, or which 
does not do a good or a harm proportioned to the 
sentiment entertained, were an injustice and a preju- 
dice. He carried this so far, that there were certain 
phrases which, being expressive of what he considered 
to be this groundless liking or aversion, he could not 
bear to hear pronounced in liis presence. Among 
these phrases were those of good and bad taste. He 
thought it an insolent piece of dogmatism in one 
person to praise or condemn another in a matter of 
taste: as if nien^s likings and dislikings, on things in 
themselves indifferent, were not full of the most im- 
portant inferences as to every point of their character; 
as if a person's tastes did not show him to be wise or 
a fool, cultivated or ignorant, gentle or rough, sensi- 
tive or callous, generous or sordid, benevolent or 
seliish, conscientious or depraved.ys^ 

Connected with the same topic are Bentham's 
pecuUar opinions on poetiy. Much more has been 
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said than there is any foundation for, about his 
coatempt for the pleasures of imagination, and for the 
fine arts. Music was throughout life his favourite 
amusement; painting, sculpture, and the other arts 
addressed to the eye, he was so far from holding in 
any contempt, that he occasionally recognises them 
as means employable for i mportant mt\a'^ though ^ 
his ignorance of the deeper springs of human cha^ 
riict( r prevented him (as it prevents most English- 
men) from suspecting how profoundly such things 

fint^r ii[fx\ f^p rn nrt^ m ^fyrp nf man, and into the ^ 
education both of the individual and o^^ the race. / 

towards poetry in the narrower sense, that whl^U ? ' ' 
employs the language of words, he entertained no 
favour. Words, he thought, were perverted from 
their proper office when they were employed in utter- \ 
ing anything but precise logical truth. He says, \ 
^ somewhere in his works, that, ' tpiantity of ])leasu re 
"being c q^a|y push-pin ia aa ^ood as poetry;' but this 
16 only a paradoxical way of stating what he would 
equally have said of the things which he most valued 
and admired. .Vu other aphorism is attributed to him, 
which is nnich more characteristic of his view of this 
subject: *A11 poetry is misrepresentation.' Poetry, 
he thought^ consisted essentially in exaggeration for 
effect: in proclaiming some one view of a thing very 
emphatically, and suppressing all the limitations and 
quali^cations. This trait of character seems to us a 
curious example of what Mr. Carlyle strikingly calls 
f the completeness of limited men.' Here is a philo- 
sopher who is h:i|)|)y within his narrow boundary as 
no man of indeliiiite range ever was: who flatters 
himself that he is so completely emancipated from the 
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essential law of poor human intellect, by which it can 
only see one thing at a time well, that he can even 

V turn round upon the imperfection and lay a solemn 
/' interdict upon it. Did Benthaxn really suppose that 

It is in poetry only that propositions cannot be exactly 
^ true, cannot contain in themselves all the limitations 

V and quttlitications with which they require to be taken 
' when applied to practice? We have seen how &r his 

own prose propositions are from realizing this Utopia: 
and even the attempt to approach it would be incom- 
patible not with poetry merely, but with oratory, and 
popular writing of every kind* Bent ham's charge is 
jTue to the fullest extent; all writing which under- 
takes to make men feel truths as well as see them, 
(loos take up one point at a time, does seek to iinprtss 
that, to drive that home, to make it sink into and 
colour the whole mind of the reader or hearer. It is 
^sttfied in doing so, if the portion of truth which it 
thus enforces be that which is called for by the occa- 
sion. All writing addressed to the feelings has a 
natural tendency to ezaggeiation; but Bentham 
' should have remembered that in this, as in many 
things, we must aim ut too much, to be assured uf 
(doing enough. 

From the same principle in Bentham came the 
intricate and involved style, which makes his later 
writings books for the student only, not the general 
reader. It was from his perpetually aiming at im- 
practicable precision. Nearly all his earlier, and 
many parts of his later writings, are models, as we 
have already observed, of light, playful, and popular 
I style: a Benthuniimui might be made of paasa^rcs 
. worthy of Addi^ioii or Goldsmith. But in his later 
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years and more advanced studies, he fell into a Latin 
or Gennaii structure of sentence, foreign to the genius ^'^ 
of the English language. He could not bear, for the 
sake of clearness and the reader^s ease, to say, as 
ordinary men are content to do, a little more than 
I the truth in one sentence, and correct it in the next. 
The whole of the quaiitying remarks which he intended £ 
to make, he insisted upon imbedding as parentheses ^ 
in the very middle of the sentence itself. And thus ' 
the sense being so long suspended, and attention being 
required to the accessory ideas before the principal 
idea had been properly ^ized, it became difficult, 
without some practice,- to make out the tnun of 
^bought. It is fortunate that so many of the most 
important parts of his writings are free from tliis 
defect. We regard it as a reductia ad absurdum of his ^ 
objection to poetry. In trying to write in a manner 
against which the same- objection should not lie, he 
could stop nr wiiere short of utter unreadablencss, and 
after all attained no more accuracy than is compatible 
with opinions as imperfect and one-sided as those of 
any poet 6r sentimentalist breathing. Judge then in 
what state literature and philosophy would be, uud 
what chance they would have of influencing the 
multitude, if his objection were allowed, and all 
styles of writing banished which would not stand 
his test. 

We must here close this brief and imperfect view of 
Bentham and his doctrines ; in which many parts of 
the subject have been entirely untouched, and no 
part done justice to, but which at least proceeds from . 

an intimate familiarity with his writiurrs, and is nearly 
the first attempt at an impartial estimate of his cha- 
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racter as a philosopher, and of the result of his labours 
to the world. 

After every al )atement, and ii lias been seen whether 
we have made our abatements sparingly — there re- 
mains to Bentham an indisputable place among 
the great intellectual bene&ctors of mankind. His 
writings Avill long form an indispensable part of the 
education of the highest order of practical thinkers; 
and the collected edition of them ought to *be in the 
hands of every one who would either understand 
his age, or take any beneficial part in the great busi- 
nessofit.* 

* Sinoe fint pnblioitlon of thu paper, Lovd Brongliam'fl TmUlant 

series of cbaraciers hw been publiabed, including a iketch of BenUuun. 
Lord Broughani'H view of Bcntham's < hiiractnutios agrees in tbe nuuB 
points, so far a.** it goes, with the result of onr more minute examination, 
but tliere is an imputation cast ujxjti Bentham, of a jealous and splenetic 
dii<{K>t»ition in private life, of wliieii we feel called upon to give at ouoe a 
contradiction and an explanation. It i» in(lii»penbable to a correct estimate 
of any of Bentham's dealings with the world, to beftr in mind that in eveiy- 
"^^^ thing except abttraet •peculation he waa to the laati what we have called 
y/^ him, eaaentiallj a boy. He had the Inshneae, the aimpllcity. the eoDfiding- 
ness, the liTelinesa and activity* all the delightful qualitiex of boyhood, and 
the woaknesses which are the reverse »'n\e of those qualities — the undue 
importance attached to trifle*, the habitual mismeasurement of the practical 
bearing and value of thinga, the readiness to be either delighted or ollended 
on inadetjuattj cause. The«ewere the real sources of what wm unreasonable 
in buuie of his uttack» on inJividuulii, and iu particular on Lord lirougixaui, 
on the subject of hie Law Reforms ; they were no more the elTeet of envy 
or malice, or any really nnamiable quality, than the frealca of a petttah 
child, and are eeateely a fitter aalgeet of ocDsnre or oritidem. 
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THE name of Coleridge is one of the few English 
names of our time which are likely to he oftener 

proiionncecl, and to become symbolical of more im- 
portant things, in proportion as the inward workings 
of the age manifest themselves more and more in out- 
ward facts. Bentham excepted, no Englishman of 
recent date has left his iuipress so deeply in the 
4 opinions and mental tendencies of those among us 
' who attempt to enlighten their practice by philoso- 
phical meditation. If it he true, as Lord Bacon| 
affirms, that a knowledge of the speculative opinions 
of the men between twenty and thirty years of age is 
the great source of political prophecy, the existence ^ 
of Coleridge will show itself by no slight or ambiguons 
traces in the coming history of our country ; for no ^ 
one has contributed more to sliape the opinions of 
those among its younger men, who can be said to 
have opinions at all. 

The influence of Coleridge, like that of Bentham, 
extends far beyond those who share in the peculiarities 
of his religious or philosophical creed. He has been 
rthe great awakener in this country of the spirit of * ' 
{philosophy, within the bounds of traditional opinions. 
He has been, almost as truly as Bentham, ' the great 
questioner of things established;^ for a questioner '-^ 

* London and WetitninsUr Ecview, March 1840. 
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^eeds not necessarily be an enemy. By Bentham, 
beyond all others, men have been led to ask them- 
selves, in regard to any ancient or received opinion, 
Is it true? and by Coleridge, What is the meaning 
of it? The one took his stand autauie the received i' 
opinion, and surveyed it as an entire stranger to it:i 
the other looked at it from within, and endeavoured 
to see it with the eyes of a believer in it; to discover I 
by what apparent facts it was at first suggested, and I 
by what appearances it has ever since been rendered I 
continually credible — has seemed, to a succession of J 
persons, to be a faithful interpretation of their expe- 
rience. Bentham judged a proposition true or false 
as it accorded or not with the result of his own 
inquiries; and did not search very curiously into 
what might be meant by the proposition, when it 
obviously did not mean what he thought true. With 
' Coleridge, on the contrary, the very fact that any ■ 
doctrine had been believed by thoughtful men, and 
received by whole nations or generations of mankind, 
Avas part of the problem to be solved, was one of the ^ 
phenomena to be accounted for. • And as Bentham's 
'short and easy method of referring all to the selfish 
interests of aristocracies, or priests, or lawyers, or 
some other species of impostors, could not satisfy a 
man who saw so much farther into the complexities 
of the human intellect and flings — ^he considered'^ 
the long or extensive prevalence o f miy opinio n as a 
presumption that it was not altogether a fallacy ; that, 

I *^ fii^t ^nthfti ^ at least, it was t hp yfanU. ^ 

fttanyr^l^ to ft^prftftft in words something w hich had a ' 

real i ty Jj^JLiiAJiiT -xhuiij^ ^ perha j)s_not t o n i aTiy^jTHiose 
vv)m hftvft ^inftp rpf'f^ivt^^ fht*, doctrlne by^mere tradi-v 
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tion. The long duration of a belief, he thought, is at 

least proof of an adaptation in it to some portion or 
other of the human mind ; and if, on digging down 
to the root^ we do not £nd, as is generally the case,/ 
'some truth, we shall find some natural want or re- 
quirement of human nature which the doctrine in 
^ question is fitted to satisfy : among which wants the 
instincts of selfishness and of credulity have a place, 
but by no means an exclusive one. From this diffe- 
frence in the points of view of the two philosophers, 
and from the too rigid adherence of each to his own, 
it was to be expected that Bentham should continually 
miss the truth which is in the traditional opinions, 
and Coleridge that which is out of them, and at 
variance with them. But it was also likely that each 
would find, or show the way to finding, much of what 
ithe other missed. 

It is hardly possible to speak of Coleridge, and his 
position among his cotemporarics, without reverting 
to Bentham : they are connected by two of the closest 
bonds of association — resembknce, and contrast. It 
would be difficult to find two persons of phUosophic 
eminence more exactly the contrary of one another. 
Compare their modes of treatment of any subject, 
and you might fancy them inhabitants of different 
worlds. They seem to have scarcely a principle or. a 
premise in common. Each of them sees scarcely 
anything but what the other does not see. Bentham 
would have regarded Coleridge with a peculiar mea- 
sure of the good-humoured contempt with which 
he was accustomed to regard all modes of pliiloso- 
phizing different from his own. Coleridge would 
probably have made Bentham one of the exceptions 
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to the enlarged and liberal appreciation which (to the 

credit of his mode of philosophizing) he extended to 
most thinkers of any eminence, from whom he differed. 
But contraries^ as logicians say, are but quce in eodem 
genere memme distani, the things which are farthest 
from one another in the same kind. These two agreed 
J in being the men who, in their age and country, did 
J most to enforce, by precept and example, the necessity 
of a philosophy. They agreed in making it their 
'occupation to recal opinions to first principles; taking 
no p^oi>oi^ilion for granted without examining into 
I the grounds of it, and ascertainin ir that it possessed 
'Ithe kind and degree of evidence suitable to its nature. 
They agreed in recognising that sound theory is the 
only foundation for sound practice, and that whoever 
despises theory, let him give himself what airs of 
wisdom he may, is self-convicted of being a quack. 
If a book were to be compiled containing all the best 
things ever said ou the rule-of-thuinl) school of poli- 
tical craftsmanship, and on the insulhciency for prac- 
tical purposes of what the mere practical man calls 
eicperience, it is difficult to say whether the collection 
would be more indebted to the writings of Bentham 
or of Coleridge. They agreed, too, in perceiving 
that the groundwork of all other philosophy must be 
laid in the philosophy of the mind. To lay this 
foundation deeply and strongly, and to raise a super- 
structure in accordance with it, were the objects to 
which their lives were devoted. They employed, 
indeed, for the most part, different materials; but as 
the materials of both were real observations, the 
genuine product of experience — the results will in 
1 the end be found not hostile, but supplementary, to 
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one another. Of their methods of philosophizing, the 
same thing may be said : they were diitereut, yet both 
were legitimate logical processes. In every respect 
the two men are each other's ^completing counter- 
part:' the strong points of each correspond to the 
f^weak points of the other. Whoever could master the 
^ premises and combine the methods of both, would 
j l possess the entire English philosophy of his age. 
"^Coleridge used to say that every one is born either a 
-Platonist or an Aristotelian : it may be similarly 
I affirmed, that every Englishman of the present day is ^ jij 
iby implication either a Benthamite or a Coleridgian; \ ^ 
'liolds views of human affairs which can only be proved 
true on the principles either of Bentham or of Cole-^ 
ridge. In one respect, indeed, the parallel fails. 
Bientham so improved and added to the system of 
philosophy he adopted, that for his successors he may 
almost be accounted its founder; while Coleridge, ^ 
though lie has left on the s} stem he inculcated, such 
traces of himself as cannot fail to be left by any mind 
of original powers, was anticipated in all the essentials 
of his doctrine by the great Germans of the latter 
half of the last century, and was accompanied in it 
by the remarkable series of their French expositors 
and followers. Hence, although Coleridge is to 
Englishmen the type and the main source of that 
^doctrine, he is the creator rather of the shape in 
^ which it has appeared among us, than of the doctrine 
^itself. 

The time is yet far distant when, in the estimation 

of Coleridpre, and of his influence upon the intellect 
of our lime, anything like unanimity can be looked 
for. As a poet, Coleridge has taken his place. The 
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healthier taste, aud more intelligent canons of poetic 
criticism, which he was himself mainly instrumental 
in diffusing, have at length assigned to him his proper 
rank, us one among tlic great, and (if we look to tlie 
powers shown rather than to the amount of actual 
achievement) among the greatest, names in our litera- 
ture. But as a philosopher, the class of thinkers has 
scarcely yet arisen by whom he is to be judged.. The 
limited philosophical public of this countiy is as yet 
too exclusively divided between those to whom Cole- 
ridge and the views which he promulgated or defended 
are everything, and those to whom they are nothing. 

[a true thinker can only be justly estimated wlien his 
thoughts have worked their way into minds formed in 
a different school; have been wrought and moulded 
into consistency with all other true and relevant 
thoughts; when the noisy conflict of lialf-trutlis, 
angrily denying one another, has subsided, and ideua 
which seemed mutually incompatible, have been 

:found only to require mutual limitations. This time 
Tias not yet come for Coleridge. Tlie spirit of pliilo- 

j sophy in England, like tliat of religion, is still root'edly 

[sectarian. Conservative thinkers and Liberals, trans- 
cendcntalists and admirers of Hobbes and Locke, 

.regard each other as out of the pale of philosophical 
iiitercourse ; look upon each other's speculations as 
vitiated by an original taint, which makes all study ot 
them, except for purposes of attack, useless, if not 
mischievous. An error much the same as if Kepler 
had refused to profit by Ptolemy's or Tycho's observa- 
tions, because those astronomers believed that the 
sun moved round the earth; or as if Priestley and 
Lavoisier, because they differed on the doctrine of 
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phlogiston, had rejected each other's chemical experi- 
ments. It is even a still greater error than either of 
^se. For, among the truths long recognised by 

iContinental philosophers, but which very few Enf^lish- 
^men have yet arrived at, one is, the importance, in 
:the present imperfect state of mental and social 
'science, of antagonist modes of thought: which, it 
will one Jay be felt, are as necessary to one another 
"in speculation, as mutually checking powers are in aj " *v 

political constitution. A clear insight, indeed, into 
l^his necessity is the only rational or enduring basis of 
philosophical tolerance; the only condition under 
which liberality in matters of opinion can be anything 
better than a polite synonym for indifference between 
one opinion and another. 

All students of man and society who possess that 
first requisite for so difficult a study, a due sense of 
its diihculties, are aware that the besetting danger is J 
not so much of embracing ^Isehood for truth, as of ; 
mistaJdng part of the truth for the whole. It might 
be plausiEIy maintairied that" in almost every one of 
the leading controversies, past or present, in social 
philosophy, both sides were in the right in what they 
affirmed, though wrong in what they denied; and 
that if either could have been made to take the 
other's views in addition to its own, little more 
would have been needed to make its doctrine correct, J 
Take for instance the question how far mankind have 
gained by civilization. One observer is forcibly 
struck by the multiplication of physical comforts; 
the advancement and diffusion of knowledge; the 
decay of superstition; the facilities of mutual inter- 
couraCi tile suitening of maiiuersj the decline of war 
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and persooal conflict; the progreBsive limitation of 
the tyranny of the strong over the weak; the great 
works accomplished throughout the glohe by ihe co- 
operation of multitudes: and he becomes that very 
common character, the worshipper of ' our enlightened 
age.' Another fixes his attention, not upon the value 
of these advantages, but upon the high price which 
is paid for them; the relaxation of individual energy 
and courage; the loss of proud and self-relying inde- 
pendence ; the slavery of so large a portion of mankind 
to artificial wants; their effeminate shrinkiDg from 
even the shadow of pain ; the dull unexciting monotony 
of tliuir lives, and the passionless insipidity, and absence 
of any marked mdividuality, in their characters ; the 
contrast between the narrow mechanical understand- 
ing, produced 1^ a life spent in executing by fixed 
rules a fixed task, and the varied powers of the man 
of the woods, whose subsistence and safety depend 
at each instant upon his capacity of extemporarily 
adapting means to ends ; the demoralizing effect of 
great inequalities in wealth and social rank; and the 
sufferings of the great mass of the people of civilized 
countries, whose wants are scarcely better provided 
for than those of the savage, while they are bound by 
a thousand fetters in lieu of the freedom and excite- 
ment which are his eomj)ensations. One who attends 
to these things, and to these exclusively, will be apt 
to infer that savage life is preferable to civilized; that 
the work of civiUzation should as far as possible be 
undone ; and from the premises of Rousseau, he will 
not improbably be led to the practical conclusions of 
Rousseau's disciple, Robespierre. No two thinkers 
can be more entirely at variance than the two we 
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have supposed — ^the worshippers of Civilization and 
of Independence, of the present and of the remote 

past. Yet all that is positive in the opinions of 
either of them is true; and we see how easy it would 
be to choose one's path, if either half of the truth were 
the whole of it, and how great may be the difficulty 
of franiin"^, as it is necessary to do, a set of practical 
maxims which combine both; ^ 

So again, one person sees in a very strong light 
the need which the great mass of mankind have of 
being ruled over by a degree of intelligence and 
virtue superior to their own. He is deeply impressed 
with the mischief done to the uneducated and un* 
cultivated by weaning them of all habits of reverence^ 
appealing to them as a competent tribunal to decide 
the most intricate questions, and making them thmk 
themselves capable, not only of being a light to them- 
selves, but of giving the law to their superiors in cul- 
ture. ' He sees, further, that cultivation, to be carried 
beyond a certain point, requires leisure; that leibure 
is the natural attribute of a hereditary aristocracy; 
that such a body has all the means of acquiring intel- 
lectual and moral superiority ; and he needs be at no 
loss to endow them with abundant motives to it. An 
aristocracy indeed, being human, ai*e, as he cannot but 
see, not exempt, any more than their inferiors, from 
the common need of being controlled and enlightened 
by a still gi\ater wisdom and goodness than their 
own. For this, however, his reliance is upon reverence 
for a Higher above them, sedulously inculcated and 
fostered by the course of thdr education. We thus 
see brought together all the elements of a conscien- 
/ tiuus zealot for on ai*istocratic government, supporting 
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and supported by an established Christian church. 
There is truth, and important truth, in this thinker's 

premises. But there is a thinker of a very different 
description, in whose premises there is an e(iual por- 
tion of truth. This is he who says, that au average 
man, even an average member of an aristocracy, if- he 
can postpone the interests of other people to his own 
calculations or instincts of self-interest, will do so; 
that ail governments in all ages have done so, as far 
as they were permitted, and generally to a ruinous 
extent; and that the only possible remedy is a pure 
(leniocracy, in which the j)e()ple are their own gover- 
nors, and can have no 8cl£sh interest in oppressing 
themselves* 

Thus it is in regard to every important partial 

truth; tliL'rc arc al\\a\s two couilicting modes of 
thought, one tending to give to that truth too large, 
the other to give it too small, a place : and the history 
of opinion is generally an oscillation between these 
^extremes. From the imj^erfection of the human 
faculties, it seldom happens that, even in the mind.^ uf 
eminent thinkers, each partial view of their subject 
passes for its worth, and none for more than its worth* 
But even if this just balance exist in the mind of the 
wiser teacher, it will nut exist in his disciples, 
less in the general mind. He cannot prevent that 
which is new in his doctrine, and on which, being new, 
he is forced to insist the most strongly, from making 
a disproportionate impression. The impetus neces- 
sary to overcome the obstacles which resist ■ all 
novelties of opinion, seldom fails to carry the public 
mind almost as far on the contrary side of the perpen« 
dicular. Thus every excess in either direction de- 
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terminefl a corresponding reaction; improvement con- 
f nsting only in this, that the osciHation, each timeJ,^«^|' \ 
^departs rather less widely from the centre, and aiJ ^^'»a <^ 
ev^K^c/easing tendency is manifested to settle finaUJ 
^ in it. ><s^ 

^ Now the Germano-Goleridgian doctrine is, in our 
View o£ the matter, the result of such a reaction. It 

lexpressea the revolt of the human mind against the^^(<^ 
/p^ilnanphy of jh« f>ig|^tpp.nf.h centur y. It is onto-^ 

l ogical , because that was ejcperimenta l ; conservative , H 
because that was innovative; rcliL^iou'i, because so ^ « * 
much of that was in fidel ; con crete and historic al, be- 
cause that was a bstract and metaphysical ; poetical, „*• ■ 
because that was matter-of-fac t and prosajg^__ 
every respect it flies off in the contrary direction to ^ 
its predecessor ; yet faithful to the general law of im- 
provement last noticed, it is less extreme in its oppo- *^ 
sition, it denies less of what is true in the doctrine it 
wars against| than had been the case in any previous 
philosophic reaction; and in particular, far less than 
when the philosophy of the eighteenth century f 
triumphed, and so memorably abused its victory, over/, 
that which preceded it. ^ 

We may begin our consideration of the two system^ 
either at one extreme or the other; with their highest 
philosophical cronemlizations, or with their practical 
conclusions. The Ibrmer seems preferable, because 
it is in their highest generalities that the difference 
between the two systems is most faniiiiarl) known. 
Every consistent scheme of philosophy requires as 



1 1 ita starting-point, a theory respecting the s ources of J \ \^ 
I human^^nowlcdge, and the objects which the human ^ 
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faculties are capable of taking cognizance of. The 

prevailing theory in the eighteenth century, on this 
most comprehensive of questions, was that proclaimed 
by Locke, and commonly attribu^d to A ristotl e—* 
thjt-ili-^iDwledge conskts of generalizations (rom 
^S^l'^xperienpe^y Of nature, or anything whatever ex- 
ternaTto ourselves, we know, accordins: to this theorr, 
nothino^exccpt the facts which present themselves 
to oni Lsen^g l and such other facts as may, by analogy^ 
be inferred from these. There is no knowledge h 
n/ y/^' ^\^>riori; no truths cognizable by the Tnintrs inwiird 
' light, and grounded on intuitive evidence. Sensa- 
tion, and the mind's consciousness of its own acts, are 
not only the exclusive sources, but the sole materials 
of our knowledge. From this doctrine, Coleri dgo, 
^with the German philosophers since Kant (not to go 
^ ' farther back) and most of the English since Reid| 
I strongly dissents. He claims for the human mind a 
cjipacity, within certain lijpaits, of ""pereeixifig^ the 
^ nature and properties of *>LLiags in themselves/^e 
distinguishes in the human intellect two ftClilues^ 
which, in the technical language common to^him 
with the Germans, he calls Understanding and Reason. 
The former faculty judges of phenomena, or the ap- 
pearances of things, and forms generalizations from 
these : to the latter it belongs, by direct intuition, to 
perceive things, and recognise truths, not cognizable 
by our senses. These perceptions are not indeed 
innate, nor could ever have been awakened in us with- 
out experience; but they are not copies of it: expe- 
rience is not their prototype, it is only the occasion by. 
^ whicli they are irresistibly suggested. The appear- 
ances in nature excite in us, by an inherent law, 
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ideas of those invisible things which are the causes of 
the visible appearances, and on whose laws those appear- 
ances depend : and we then perceive that these things 
must have pre-existed to render the appearances pos- 
; aible; just as (to use a frequent illustration of Cole- 
^ ridge's) we see, before we know that we have eyes ; / 
^ but when once this is known to us, we perceive that 
eyes must have pre-existed to enable us to see. 
'Among the truths which are thus known h priory by r 
' occasion of experience, but not themselves the subjects ) 
. of experience, Colerid^^e includes the fundamental; /o6 
I doctrines of religion and morals, the principles of ma- ' 
[thematics, and the ultimate laws even of physical , 
nature; which he contends cannot be proved by ex-_ 
perience, though they must necessurily be consistent 
with it, and would, if we knew them perfectly, enable 
us to account for all observed facts^ and to predict all " 
those which are as yet unobserved. 

It is not necessary to remind any one who concerns 
hiraseli with such subjects, that between the partisans ' 
of these two opposite doctrines there reigns a helium 
intemecinum, Neither side is sparing in the imputa* 
tion of intellectual and moral obliquity to the percep- 
tioiis, and of pernicious consequences to the creed, of 
its antagonists. Sensualism is the common term of H 
abuse for the one philosophy, mysticism for the other. J 
PThe one doctrine is accused of making men beasts, 
[the other luiiatics. It is the uiiiitlccted belief of 
numbers on one side of the contiwersy, that theb ' ' 
adversaries are actuated by a desire to break loose 
from moral and religioua obUgation ; «id of numbers 
on the other that their opponents are either men fit 
for Bedlam, or who cunningly pander to the interests 
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of hierarcliies and aristocracies, by manu^Eieturiiig 

superfine new ar*xuincnts in favour of old prejudices. 
It is almost needles:* to say that those who are freest 
Yrith these mutual accusations, are seldom those who 
are most at home in the real intricacies of the ques- 
tion, or who are best acquainted with the argumenta- 
tive strength of the opposite side, or even of their 
own. But without going to these extreme lengths, 
even sober men on both sides take no charitable view 
of the tendencies of each other's opinions. 

It is iiffinned that the doctrine of Locke and his 
followers, that all knowledge is experience generalized, 
leads by strict logical consequence to atheism: that 
Hume and other sceptics were right when they con- 
[tended that it is impossible to prove a God on grounds 
of experience ; and Coleridge (like l£ant) maintains 
positively, that the ordinary argument for a Deity, 
from marks of design in the universe, or, in other 
words, from the resemblance of the order in nature 
' to the effects of human skill and contrivance, is not 
tenable. It is further said that the same doctrine 
annihilates moral obligation ; reducing morality either 
'to the blind iitipulses of animal sensibility, or to a 
j calculation of prudential consequences, both equally 
' fatal to its essence. £ven science, it is affirmed, l oses 
'^the character of scien ce in this view of it, and be- 
comes empiricism; a mere cnumenitiou and [indium - 
ment of facts, not explaining nor accounting for 
them : since a fact is only then accounted for, when 
we are made to see in it the manifestation of laws, 
which, as soon as they are perceived at all, are per- 
ceived to be necessary. These ai*e the charges brought 
by the transcendental philosophers against the school 
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allege that the transcendentalists make imagination, 
and not observation, the criterion of truth ; that they 
lay down principles under which a man may en- 
throne his wildest dreams in the chair of plulosopliy, 
and impose them on mankind as intuitions of the 
pure reason : which has, in fact, been done in all ages, 
by all manner of mystical enthusiasts. And even if, 
with gross inconsistency, the private revelations of 
any individual Behmen or Swedenborg be disowned, 
or, in other words, outvoted (the only means of dis- 
crimination which, it is contended, the theory admits 
\ of), this is still only substituting, as the test of truth, 
Ithe dreams of the majority for the dreams of eaich 
lindividual. Whoever form a strong enough party, 
f may at any time set up the immediate perceptions of 
their reason, that is to say, any r eigning prejiidice , 
as a^tru th i n dcpon d^t of experience; a truth not* 
'onlyC requiring no jpi^ to be believed in op|x>- 

sition to all that appears proof to the mere under- 
standing; nay, the more to be believed, because it 
/cannot be put into words and into the logical form of 
a proposition without a contradiction in terms: for 
no less authority than this is clainied by some tran- 
i scendentalists for their a priori truths. And thus a 
ready mode is provided, by which whoever is on the 
strongest side may dogmatize at hb ease, and instead 
of proving his propositions, may rail at all who deny 
them, as bereft of ' the vision and the faculty divine,' or 
blinded to its plainest revelaticms by a corrupt heart. 

This is a very temperate statement of what is 
charged by these two classes of thinkers against each 
other. How much of either representation is correct, 
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cannot conveniently be discassed in tluB place. In 

truth, a system of consequences from an opinion, 
drawn by an adversary, is seldom of much worth, 
I r Disputants are rarely safficiently masters of each 
other's doctrines, to be good judges what is fairly 
L dedacible from them, or how a consequence which 
seems to flow from one part of the tlieory may or may 
not be defeated by another part. To combine the 
different parts of a doctrine with one another, and 
with all admitted truths^ ia not indeed a small trouble, 
nor one which a person is often inclined to take for 
other people's opinions. Jiuough if each does it for 
his own, which he has a greater interest in, and is 
more disposed to be just to. Were we to search 
among men's recorded thoughts iov the choicest mani- 
festations of human imbecility and prejudice, our 
specimens would be mostly taken frbm their opinions 
of the opinions of one another. Imputatioiis of horrid 
consequences ought not to bias the judgment of any 
person capable of independent thought. Coleridge 
himself says (in the 25th Aphorism of his ' Aids to 
Reflection'), * He who begins by loving Christianity 
better than truth, will proceed by loving his own sect 
or church better than Christianity, and end iu loving 
himself better than all.' 

As to the fundamental di£ference of opinion re- 
specting the sources of our knowledge (apart from 
the corollaries which either party may have dra^Mi 
from its own principle, or imputed to its opponent's), 
the question lies far too deep in the recesses of psy* 
chology for us to discuss it here. The lists having 
been open ever since the dawn of philosophy, it is not 
wonderiUI that the two parties should have been 
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forced to put on their strongest armoorf both of 

attack and of defence. The question would not so 
long have remained a question, if the more obvious 
arguments on either side had been unAnsweral;>le. 
Each party has been able to urge in its own iavour 
numerous and striking facts, to reconcile which with 

• the opposite theory hds required all the metaphysical 
resources which that theory could command. It will 
not be wondered at^ then, that we here content our- 
selves with a bare statement of our opinion. It is, i 

/that the truth, on this much-debated question, lies 
with the school of Locke and of Bentham. The 
nature and laws of Things in tbemadveSi or of the 
hidden causes of the phenomena which are the objects 
of experience, appear to us radically inaccessible to 
the human faculties. We see no groun"d for believing 
that anything can be the object of our knowledge ex- ^ 
cept our experience, and what can be inferred from 
our experience by the aiuilogies of experience itbclf ; 
nor that there is any idea, feeling, or power in the 
human mind, which, in order to account for it, re- 
quires that its origin should be referred to any other 

^ source. Wo are therefore at issue with Coleridge on 
the central idea of his philosophy; and we find no^ 
need of, and no use for, the peculiar technical termi- 
nology which he and his masters the Germans have 
introduced into philosophy, for the Juublc purpose of 
giving logical ^iifiQijii^n to doctrine s which wc do no t 
admit, and of markin g a rel ation between those ab- 
stract doctrines and nmny . concrete experimental 
truths, which this language, in our judgment, serves 
not to elucidate, but to disguise and obscure. In- 
deed| but for these peculiarities of language, it would 
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be difficult to understand how the reproach of mys- 
ticism (by whicli nothing is meant in couniion par- 
lance but unintelligibleness) has been fixed upon Cole- 
ridge and the Gennans in the minds of many, to 
whom doctrines substantially the same, when taught 
in a manner more superficial and less fenced jciuitd 
against objections, b£Reid ^Tld Dtigahl Stewart^ 
* have appeared the plain^^ictateTTif^ crrnimorr Sense,' 
I successfully asserted against the subtleties of meta- 
physics. 

Yet, though we think the doctrines of Coleridge 
and the Germans, in the pure science of mind, erro- 
neous, and have no taste for their peculiar termi- 
nology, we are fiir from thinking that even in respect 
of this, the least valuable part of their intellectual 
exertions, those philosophers have lived in viiin. 
I The doctrines of the school of Locke stood in need of 
. '■ an entire renovation : to borrow a physiological illus- 
tration from Coleridge, they required, like certain 
.'4 secretions of the human body, to be reabsorbed into 
^ \the system and secreted afresh. In what form did 
that philosopli} generally prevail throughout Europe? 
In that of the shallowest set of doctrines which per- 
haps were ever passed off upon a cultivated age as a 
complete psychological system— the ideology of Con- 
fdilkc and his school; a system which affected to 
(resolve all the phenomena of the human mind into 
.'^sensatiohv by a process which essentially consisted in 
^ V.J(nerely calling all states of mind, however heteroge* 
neons, by that name ; a philosophy now acknow- 
ledged to conrist solely of a set of verbal generaHza- 
tions, explainin^:^ nothing, distinguishing nothing, 
(leading to nothing. That men should begin by 
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S M^eeping th ia away, was the first sign that the age of i/^ 
TCaLES]^ch3o^^as about to commence. In England 
the case, though difFcrent, was scarcely better. The 

fphilosophy of Locke, as a popular doctrine, had re- 
mained nearly as it stood in his own book; which, as 

I its title implies, did not pretend to give an account 
of any but the intellectual part of our nature ; which, 
even within that limited sphere, was but the com- 

' mencement of a system, and though its errors and 
defects as such have been exaggerated beyond all 
just bounds, it did expose many vulnerable points to 

\ the searching criticism of the new school. The least ^ 
imperfect part of it, the purely logical part, had 7 
almost dropped out of sight. With respect to those 
of Locke's doctrines which are properly metaphysical j 
however the sceptical part of them may have been 
followed up by others, and carried beyond the point 
at which he stopped; the only one of his successors 
Who attempted, and achieved, any considerable im* 
provement and extension of the analytical part, and 
thereby added anything to the explanation of the 

j human mind on Locke's principles, was Hartl^. ^^"^ 
B.ut Hartley's doctrines, so far as they are true, were 

■ so much in advance of the age, and the Avay had been 
so little prepared for them by the general tone of 
thinking which yet prevdled, even under the in- 
fluence of Lockers writings, that the philoBO|)hic 
world did not deem them worthy of being attended 
to. Reid and Stewart were allowed to run them down 
uncontradicted : Brown, though a man of a kindred 
genius, had evidently never read them; and but for 
the accident of their being taken up by Priestley, who 
transmitted them as a kind of heirloom to his Unita- 
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rian followers, the name of Hartley might have perished, 
or survived only as tliat of a visionar}' physician, the 
author of an exploded physiological hypothesis. It 
perhaps required all the yiolenoe of the assaults made 
t-^y Reid and the German school upon Locke's system, 
. to i L'call men's minds to Hartley's principles, as alone 
adequate to the solution, upon that system, of the 
peculiar difficulties which those assailants pressed 
upon men's attention as altogether insoluhle by it. 
Wc may here notice that Coleridge, before he adopted 
' his later philosophical views, was an enthusiastic 
Hartleian; so that his abandonment of the philo- 
soph}' of Locke cannot be imputed to unacquaintance 
with the higluest form of that philosophy which had. 
yet appeared. That he should pass through that 
'highest form without stopping at it, is itself a strong 
presumption that there were more difficulties in the 
question than Hartley had solved. That anything 
has since been done to solve them we probably owe 
to the revolution in opinion, of which Coleridge was 
one of the organs; and even in abstract metaphysics, 
I his writings, and those of his school of thinkers, are 
[the richest mine from whence the opposite school can 
idraw the materials for what has yet to be done to 
perfect their own theory. 

If we now pass from the purely abstract to the 
concrete and practical doctrines of the two sciiools, we 
shall see still more clearly the necessity of the reaction, 
and the great service rendered to philosophy by its 
authors. This will be best manifested by a survey of 
the state of practical philosophy in Europe, as Cole- 
ridge and his compeers found it, towards the close of 
the last centuiyp 
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The state of opinion in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century was by no means the same on the ^ 
Continent of Europe and in our own island; and the 
difference was still greater in appearance than it was 
in reality. In the more advanced nations of the Con- 
tinent, the prevailing philosophy had done its work 
completely : it had spread itself over every department 
of human knowledge; it had tak<m possession of the 
whole Continental mind : and scarcely one* educated 
person was left who retained any allegiance to the 
opinions or the institutions of ancient times. In 
England, tlie native country of compromise, things 
[had stopped &r short of this; the phllosoplucid move- 
ment had been brought to a halt in an early stage, 
and a peace had been patched up by concessions on 
both sides^ between the philosophy of the time and its 
Jiraditional institutions and creeds. Hence the aberra- 
tions of the aire were generally, on the Continent, at 
that period, the extravagances of new opinions; in 
England, the corruptions of old ones» 

To insist upon the deficiencies of the Continental 
philosophy of the last century, or, as it is commonly 
termed, the French philosophy, is almost superfluous. 
That philosophy is indeed as unpopular in this country 
as its bitterest enemy could desire. Kits faults were 
as well understood as they are much railed at, criticism 
might be considered to have finished its work. But 
that this is not yet the case, the nature of the imputa- 
tions currently made upon the French philosophers, 
sufficiently proves ; many of these being as inconsistent 
with a just philosophic comprehension of their system 
of opinions, as witii charity towards the men them- 
selves. It is not true, for example, that any of them 
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J denied moral oLligatlon, or sought to weaken its force. 
So far were they from meriting this accusation, that 
they could not even tolerate the writers who, like 
Helvetius, ascribed a selfish origin to the feelings of 
- ^norality^ resolving tliem into a sense of interest. 
I Those writers were as much cried down among the 
I philowphes themselves, and what was true and good 
in them (and there is much that is so) met with as 
^ little appreciation, then as now. The error of the 
rphiiosophers was rather that they trusted too much 
'to those feelings; believed them to be more deeply 
rooted in human nature than they are; to be not so 
dependent, as in fact they are, upon collateral in- 
fluences. TIk'y thought them the natural and spon- 
taneous growth, of tlie human heart ; so firmly fixed 
I in it, that they would subsist unimpaired, nay invi* 
gorated, when the whole system of opinions and 
observances with which they were habitually inter- 
twined was violently torn away. 

To tear away was, indeed, all that these philo- 
sophers, for the most part, aimed at: they had no 
conception that anything else was needful. At their 
millennium, superstition, priestcraft, error and preju- 
dice of every kind, were to be annihilated ; some of 
them gradually added that despotism and hereditaiy 
privileges must share the same fate ; and, this accom- 
" , plished, they never for a moment suspected that all 
the virtues and graces of humanity could fail to 
flourish, or that when the noxious weeds were once 
rooted out, the soil would stand in any need of 
tillage. 

In this they committed the very common error, of 
mistaking the state of things with which they had 
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always been familiar^ for the umversal and. natural /^rr* 

condition of mankind. They were accustomed to see 
the human race agglomerated in large nations, all 
(except here and there a madman or a malefactor) 
yielding obedience more or less strict to a set of laws 
prescribed by a few of their own number, and to a 
set oi moral rules prescribed by each other's opinion ; 
renouncing the exercise of individual will and judg* 
ment, except within the limits imposed by these lawsj 
and rules; and acquiescing in the sacrifice of theil: 
individual wishes when the point was decided against 
them by lawful authority ; or persevering only in hoges 
of altering the opinion of the ruling powers. Finding 
matters to be so generally in this condition, the phi- 
losophers apparently concluded that they could not 
possibly be in any other; and were ignorant, by what 
a host of civilizing and restraining influences a state 
of things so repugnant to man*s self-will and love of ^ 
independence has been brought about, and how impe- 
ratively it demands the continuance of those influences 
as the condition of its own existence. The very first 
efement of the social union, obedience to a government 
of some sort, has not been found so easy a thing to 
establish in the world. Among a tiniid and spiritless 
race, like the inhabitants of the vast plains of tropical 
countries, passive obedience may be of natural growth ; 
though even there we doubt whether it has ever been 
found among any people with whom fatalism, or in 
other words^ submission to the pressure of circum- 
stances as the decree of God, did not prevail as a 
religious doctrine. But the difficulty of inducing a 
brave and warlike race to submit their individual 
arbitrium to any common umpire, has always been 
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felt to be SO great, that nothing bhort of supernatural 
power has been deemed adequate to overcome it; and 
Buch tribes have always assigned to the first institution 

of civil socioty a divine origin. So differently did 
those judge who knew savage man by actual expe- 
riencei from those who had no acquaintance with him 
except in the civilized state. In modem Europe 
itself, after the fall of the Roman empire, to subdue 
the feudal anarchy and bring the whole people of any 
European nation into subjection to government 
(although Christianity in the most concentrated form 
of its influence was co-operating in the work) re- 
quired thrice as many centuries as have elapsed since 
that time. 

Kow if these philosophers had known human nature 
under any other type than that of their own age, and 

of the particukxr clasbes of society among whom they 
lived, it would have occurred to them, that wherever 
this habitual submission to law and government has 
been firmly and durably established, and yet the 
vigour and manliness of character which resisted its 
establishment have been in any degree preserved, 
certain requisites have existed, certain conditions 
have been fulfilled, of which the following may be 
regarded as the principal. 

I First: There has existed, for all who were ac- 
counted citizens, — for all who were not slaves, kept 
down by brute force, — a system of education^ begin- 
ning with infancy and continued through life, of 
which, whatever else it might include, one main and 
incessant ingredient was retraini ng di scipline. To 
train the human being in the habit, and thence the 
power, of subordinating his personal impulses and 
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adhering, against all temptation, to the course of 

conduct which those ends prescribed; of controlling 
in himself all the feelings which were liable to militate 
against those ends, and encouraging all such as tended 
towards them; this was the purpose, to which every 
out^^ ;ird motive that the authority directing the system 
could command, and every inward power or principle 
which its knowledge of human nature enabled it to 
evoke, were endeavoured to be rendered instrumental. 
The ijntirc civil and military policy of the ancient 
commonwealths was such a system of training: in 
modern nations its place has been attempted to be 
supplied principally by r eligious t eaching. And whcn- 
[ ever and in proportion as the strictness of the re- * 

straining discipline was relaxed, the natural tendency ^ ^ 

.jof mankind to anarchy reasserted itself; the State 
* became disorganized from within; mutual conflict 
^for selfish ends, neutralized the energies which were 
required to keep up the contest against natural causes 
of evil ; and the nation, after a longer or briefer in. 
terval of progressive decline, became either the slave 
of a despotism, or the prey of a foreign invader. ^ 

The second condition of permanent political society ^, 
has been found to be, the existence, in some form or 
other, of thefeelin^^of allegian ce, or loyalty. This 
feeling may vary in its objects, and is not confined to* 
,any particular form of 2"ovcrnment ; but whether in a 
democracy or in a monarcliy, its essence is always the 
same; viz. that there be in the constitution of the 
'St&te something which is settled, something permanent, 
and not to be called in question ; something which, ^ 
by general agreciiieut, has a right to be where it is, 
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and to be secure against disturbance, whatever else 

iiuiy change. This feeling may attach itself, among 
the Jews (and indeed in most oi the commonwealths 
of antiquity), to a common God or gods, the pro- 
tectors and guardians of their State. Or it may attach 
itself to certain persons, who are deemcJ to be, 
whether by divine appointment, by long prescription, 
or by the general recognition of their superior capa* 
city and worthiness, the rightful guides and guardians 
of the rest. Or it may attach itself to laws ; to ancient 
liberties, or ordinances. Or finally (and thin is the 
^ only shape in which the feeling is likely to exist here- 
I after) it may attach itself to the p rincip les of indi - 
^ ' vidual freedom and political and social equality, as 
realized In institutions which as yet exist nowliere, or 
exist only in a rudimentary state. But in all political 
' societies which_haiS[£Lhgda durable existence, there 
has been <eSme fixed poinFj^ something which men 
agreed in holding sacred; which, wherever freedom 
of discussion was a recognised principle, it was of 
course lawful to contest in theory, but which no one 
could either fear or hope to see shaken In practice ; 
wliieh, in short (exce[)t perhaps during some tem- 
porary crisis), was in the common estimation placed 
beyond discussion. And the necessity of this may 
easily be made evident. A State never is, nor, until 
l^iaiikind are vastly inipim'cd, can hope to be, for ari\- 
long time exempt Irom internal dissension ; for thei'c 
neither is, nor has ever be^,~~ai)y state of society in 
which oollit»ions did not occur between the immediate 
mterests and passions of })Owerful sections of the 
jjeople. What, then, enables society to weather these 
stormy and pass through turbulent times without any 
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permanent weakening of the securities for peaceable 

existence? Precisely this— that however important 
tlie interests about which men fall out, the ccHiflict ^ 
did not affect the p»;n/npiofl the system c 

I of social union which hf4)pened to exist; nor threaten 
lar^jfc port it HIS of the coiiiiiiuiiity with the subversion 
of that on which they had built their calculations, and 
with which theu* hopes and aims had become iden- 
tified. But when the questioning of these funda- 
mental principles is (not the occasional disease, or 
salutary medicine, but) tlie habitual condition of the 
body politiCf and when all the violent animosities are 
called forth, which spring naturally from such a 
situation, the State is virtually in a position of civil 
war ; and can never long r emain free from it in act 
and fact. 

The third essential condition of stability in political 

society, is a strong and active principle of cohesion 
•^'*among the members of the SaiflLC community or state. 

We need scarcely say that we do not mean nationality, 
* in the vulgar sense of the term; a senseless antipathy 
to foreigners ; an indifference to the general welfare of 
the human race, or an unjust preference of the sup- 
posed interests of our own country; a cherishing 
of bad peculiarities because they are national; or a 
refusal to adopt what has been found good by other 
, countries. Wejut^ a prilicipic uf sympathy, not of 
^iostiljj^L;_of iinioUy not of sepaiution. We mean a 
feeling of common interest among those who live 
under the same government, and are contained within 
the same natural or historical boundaries. AVe mean, 
that one part of the community do not consider them- 
selves as foreigners with regard to another part; that 
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they set a value on their connexion ; feel that they are 

one people, iLat dioir lot is cast together, that evil to 
any of their fellow-countrymen is evil to themselves; 
and do not desire selfishly to free themselves fix>ni 
their share of any common inconvenience by severing 
the connexion. How strong this feeling was in those 
ancient comiiiuiiwealtlis -which attained any durable 
greatness, every one knows. How happily lujuie, iu 
spite of all her tyranny, succeeded in establishing the 
feeling of a common country among the provinces of 
her vast and divided empire, will api)ear when any 
one who has given due attention to the subject shall 
take the trouble to point it out.* In modem times 
the countries which have had that feeling in the 

• We are glad to quote a Btrikiug passage from Ctjlfrldf^'o on this very 
subject. He ia speaking of the misdeedti ui' England iu Ireland ; towards 
which misdeeds thU Tory, as he b called (fof tha Torias, who neglc^rtcd 
him m his lifetima, show no littlo aagarnesii to give themaalvaa tha oi'adit 
of his oama after his daath), entertunad faalings scaroely sntpaased by tliosa 
which are excited by tha mastarlyaxpoaaTa for which wa hava reeeotly bean 
indebted to M. de Beaumont. 

* Let U8 dischargi',' ho says, ' what may well be deemed a debt of jn^itice 
from every WL-tl-tMliu ati'd En;j;li.shman to his Roman Catholic fellow-subjects 
of the Sibter Island. At least, let us ourselvett uudeniitand the true cause 
of the evil as it uow exists. To what and to whom is the present state of 
IreUutd nablyto be attribatedF This should ba theqnestioD: and to 
this I answer aloud» that it ia niainly attributable to thoae who, during a 
period of little less than a whole oentuiy, m»ed as a substitute what Fro* 
videnoe bad given into their hand as an opportunity;, who chose to oonsider 
as snpersoditif^ the moMt sacvod duty, a cu<h* of law, which could be excused 
only on the plea that it en;iMi d thum to perform it. To the sloth and 
improvidence, the weakuet>s uud wickedness, of the gentry, clergy, and 
gOTemors of Ireland, who persevered in preferring inUigue, violence, and 
aelfish expatriation to a system of preventive and venadial measui-es, the 
eiBoacgr of which had been warrsnted for them alike by Uie whole provincial 
history of ancient Rome, cui pacare wbaeioi tumma erai MpienUt^ 
and by the happy rasulta of the few exceptions to the contvaiy scdieme 
linhai)pily pursued by their and our ancestors. 

' i can imagine no work of genius that would mure appropriately decorate 
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strongest degree have been the most powerful 
countries; England, France, and, in proportion to 
their territory and resources, Holland and Switzer- 
land; while England in her connexion with Ireland, 
is one of the most signal examples of the consequences 
of its absence. Every Italian knows why Italy is 
under a foreign yoke; every German knows what 
maintains despotism in the Austrian empire; the evils 
of Spain flow as much from the absence of nationality 
among the Sjiiin lards themselves, as from the presence 
of it in their relations with foreigners ; while the com- 
pletest illustration of all is afforded by the republics 
of South America, where the parts of one and the 
same state adhere so slightly together, that no sooner 
does any province think itself aggrieved by the 
general government, than it proclaims itself a separate 
nation* 

the dome or wall of a Senate-house, tlian an abstract of Irish history from 
the lauding ofStrongbow to thu buttle of the Boyne, or to a yet later period, 
embodied in iotelltgible emUenf-HU allegoricel hwtoiT'-pieoe dengned in 
the spirit of* Bttbentor a Boonarotti, and with the wild lights, poitentoiie 
shades»and saturated ooloars of a Rembrandt, Caravaggio, and Spegnoletti. 
To oomplete the great moral and political letMm by the historic eootnut,- 
nothing more would be required than by »ome equally effective means to 
possess the mind of the spectator with the state and condition of ancient 
Spain, at less than half a century from the final conciuM<>n of an obstinate 
and almotit unremitting conflict of two hundred years by Agiippa's subjuga- 
tion of the Cantabrians, omnihut Si^Mnia populU devietu paeaHi, 
At the breaking up of the Empire the Weat Goths conquered the coantiy, 
and made divisioii of the landit. Then eame eight centories of Moorieh 
dmnination. Tet so deeply had Roman wisdom impressed the lairest cha- 
racters of the Roman mind, that at this very hour, if we except a compara- 
tively insignificant portion of Arabic derivatives, the natives throughout 
the whoU* I't niiihula s})eak a language less differing from the Romana 
riuftica, or provincial Latin of the times of Lucan and Seneca, thau any 
two of its dialects from each other. The time approaches, I trust, when 
our political eoonomista may study the science of tiie ]^rincial policy of 
the aociente in detail, under the aospioes of hope, for ininiediate and 
practical pnrposet.'— CliwvA and SUiie, p. 161. 
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I These essential requisites of civil society the French 
I philosophers of the eighteenth century unfortunately 

I overlooked. They found, indeed, all three — at kast 
the first and second, and most of what nourishes and 
invigorates the third — already undermined by the 
▼ices of the institutions, and of the men, that were 
set up as the guardians and bulwarks of them. If 
innovators, in their theories, disregarded the ele- 
mentary principles of the social unioni Conserva^ 
^ives,. in their practice, had set the first example. 
/ The existing order of things had ceased to realize 
L those first principles : fi*om the force of circumstanceai 
and from the short-sighted selfishness of its adminis^ 
trators, it had ceased to possess the essential condi* 
tioiis of permanent society, and was therefore tottering 
to its fail. But tlie philosophers did not see this. 
Bad as the existing system was in the days of ita 
decrepitude, according to them it was still worse 
when it aetually did what it now only pretended to 
do. Instead of feeling that the effect of a bad social 
[order in sapping the necessary foundations of sodety 
itself, is one of the worst of its maoy mischiefs, the 
philosopliers saw ord}', and auw with joy, that it was 
sapping its own foundations. In the weakening of all 
government they saw only the weakening of bad 
government; and thought they could not better em- 
ploy themselves tiian in linishing the task so well 
be; ^uu — in discrediting all that still remained of re- 
straining discipline, because it rested on the ancient 
[and decayed creeds against which they made war; in 
unsettling everything which was still considered 
settled, making men doubtful of the few things of 
which they still felt certain; and in uprooting what 
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little remained in tlie people's mindB of reverence for 

anything above them, of respect to any of the limits 
which custom and prescription had set to the in- 
dulgence of each man's fancies or indinationS) or of 
attachment to any of the things which belonged to 
them as a nation, and which made them feel their 
unity as such. 

Much of all this was, no douht^ unavoidable, and 
not justly matter of blame. When the vices of all 
constituted authorities, added to natural causes of 
decay, have eaten the heart out oi old institutions and 
beliefs, while at the same time the growth of know> 
ledge, and the altered circumstances of the age, would 
have required institutions and creeds different from 
these even if they had remained uncorrupt, we are 
far from saying that any degree of wisdom on the 
part of speculative thinkers could avert the political 
catastrophes, and the subsequent moral anarchy and 
un settled n ess, which we have witnessed and are wit- 
nessing. Still less do we pretend that those prin- 
f ciples and influences which we have spoken of as the 
conditions of the permanent existence of the social 
union, once lost, can ever be, or should be attempted 
to be, revived in connexion with the same institutioois 
[ or the same doctrines as before. When society re* 
pquires to be rebuilt, there is no use in attempting to 
rebuild it on the old plan. By the union of the en- 
larged views and analytic |X)wers of speculative men 
with the observation and contriving sagacity of men 
of practice, b^ter institutions and better doctrines 
must be elaborated ; and until this is done we cannot 
hope for much improvement in our present condition. 
The elfort to do it in the eighteenth century would 
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have been premature, as the attempts of the Econo- 

mistes (who, of all persons then living, came nearest 
to it, and who were the first to form clearly the idea 
of a Social Science), sufficiently testify. The time 
was not ripe for doing effectually any other work than 
that of destruction. But the work of the day should 
have been so performed as not to impede that of the 
morrow. No one can calculate what struggles, which] 
the cause of improvement has yet to undergo, might : 
have been spared if the philosophers of the eighteenth I 
\^ ^ century had_duiic anything like justice to the Past^ 
Their mistake was, that they did not acknowledgetKe 
historical value of much which had ceased to be 
useful, nor saw that institutions and creeds, now 

effete, had rendered essential services to civilization, 

and still hlled a place in the human mind, and in the 
arrangements of society, which could not without 
great peril be left vacant. Their mistake was, that 
\ they did not recognisu \\\ uiaiiy of the errors which 
>i they assiiiled, corruptions of important truths, and in 
many of the institutions moat cankered with abuse, 
^ necessary elements of civilized society, though in a 
furm and vesture no longer suited to the age; and 
. hence they involved, as far as in them lay, many great 
truths in a common discredit with the errors which 
had grown up around them. They threw away the 
shell without preserving the kernel; and attempting 

to new-model society without the binding forces which - 

hold society together, met with such success as might 
• have been anticipated. 

r Kow we ckiini, in behalf of the philosophers of the 
^ reactionary school — of the school to which Coleridge 
/belongs — ^that exactly what we blame the philoso- 
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{ pliers of the eighteenth century for not doing, thej y 

' have done. 

Every reaction in opinion, of course brings into 
view that portion of the truth which was overlooked 
before. It was natural that a philosophy which 

anathematized all that had been going on in Europe 
from Constantine to Luther, or even to Voltaire, 
should be succeeded by another, at once a severe 
critic of the new tendencies of society, and an impas- 
sioned vindicator of wliat was good in the past. Tliis 
the easy merit of all Tory and lloyalifit writers. 
I But the peculiarity of the Germano-Coleridgian school 
is, that they saw b^ond the immediat-e controversy, tj% 
to the fundamental principles involved in all such 
controversies. They were the first (except a 
solitary thinker here and there) who inquired with 
any comprehensiveness or depth, into the inductive 
. .laws of the existence and growth of human society, f 
Tliey were the first to bring prominently forward the! 
three requisites which we have enumerated, as cssen-l 
tial principles of all permanent forms of social ex-| 
jstence ; as principles, we say, and not as mere acci-| 
dental advantages inherent in the particular polity qv^ 
religion which the writer happened to patronize. They 
were the first who pursued, philosophically and in the 
spirit of Baconian investigation, not only this inquiry, 
but others ulterior and colliiteral to it. They thus 
produced, not a piece of party advocacy, but a phi- 
losophy of society, in the only form in which it is yet"^ 
jK)3sible, that of a philosophy of history ; not a de* 
fence of particular ethical or religious doctrines, but 
a contribution, the largest made by any class of 
jthinkers, towards the philosophy of human culture. 
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/ The brilliant light which has been thrown upon 
jhistory during the .last half century, has proceeded 
almost wholly from this school. The disrespect in 
which history was held by the philosophes is notorious; 
one of the soberest of them, D'Alerabert we beUeve, 
was the author of the wish that aU record whatever 
of past events could be blotted out. And indeed the 
ordinary mode of writing history, and the ordinary 
mode of drawing lessons from it, were almost suffi* 
cient to excuse this contempt. But the phihaopkea 
saw, as usual, what was not true, not what was. It 
is no wonder that they who looked on the greater 
part of what had been handed down from the past, as 
sheer hindrances to man*s attaining a welUbeiiig which 
would otherwise be of easy attainment, should con- 
tent thcniselves with a very superficial study of his- 
tory. But the case was otherwise with those ^ho 
regarded the maintenance of society at all, and espe* 
cially its maintenance in a state of pix)greanve ad« 
vancement, as a very difficult task actually achieved, 
in iiowever imperfect a manner, for a number of cen- 
turies, against the strongest obstacles. It was natural 
I that they should feel a deep interest in ascertaining 
how this had been effected; and should be led to 
inquire, both what were the requisites of the per- 
manent existence of the body politic, and what were 
the conditions which had Tendered the preservation of 
these permanent requisites compatible with perpetual 
(and progressive improvcincnt. And hence that series 
of great writers and tiiinkers, from Herder to Michelet, 
by whom history, which was till then ^ a tale told by 
an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing,' 
has been made ta science of causes and e ffect s7;who. 
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by making the facts and events of the past have a 

meaning and an intelligible place in the gradual evolu- 
tion of humanity, have at once given history, even to 
the imagination, an interest like romance, and afforded 
the only means of predicting and gniding the future, 
by unfolding the agencies which have produced and 
still maintain the Present.* 

The same causes have naturally led the same class 
of thinkers to do what their predecessors never could 
have done, for the philosophy of human eultnre. For 
the tendency of their speculations compelled them to 
see in the character of the national education existing 
in any political society, at once the principal cause of 
its permanence as a society, and the chief source of 
its progress! veness : the former by the extent to which 
that education operated as a system of restraining dis- 
cipline; the latter by the degree in which it called 
forth and in^ ii^orated the active faculties. Besides, 
liut to have looked upon the culture of the inward 

* There U something' at onoe ridiculous and discouraging in the signs 
whirh daily meoi ns, of tlie Cimmerian darkness still prevaiHn<» inEnn^land 
(wherever recent foreign literature or the speculations of the Coleridf;ian» 
have not penetruted) concerning the very existence of the views of jjeneral 
fai»torjr, which have been received througliout the Continent of £urop«^ fur 
the la»t twenty or thirty jevn, A writer in Bladiwooil'i Magumt, cer* 
tainly not tht lefttt able pabHoation of our day, nor thw the IbmI able 
writer in li, lately annouaeed, with aU the pomp and heraldry of trioniphaiit 
genina, a dueoveiy whieh waa to diaabnae the worid of an iuitf«raal pr^odioe. 
and ereate ' the philosophy of Roman history.' Thia ia, that the Boman 
empire perished not from outward violence, bat from inward decay ; and 
that the barbarian conquerors were the renovators, not the destroyers of 
its civilization. Why. there is not a schoolboy in France or Germany who 
did not possess this writer's dij*covery before him ; the contrary opinion has 
receded so far into the past, that it must be ratiier a learned Frenchman or 
Qenaan who remembera that il waa ever heUL If the writar in Blackwood 
had read a line of Qniaoit (to go no farther than the meet obrioua aotateaa), 
he woold probably have abstained from making himself rery ridiculona, 
and hia eoontry, ao far aa depends upon hinif the Unghing-atock of £urope. 
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I man as the problem of problems, would have been 
I incompatible with the belief which many of these 

philosophers entertained in Clai^tiaiiity, Liiid the rc- 
cognitiua by all of them of its historical value, and 
the prime part which it has acted in the progress of 
mankind. But here, too, let as not fiul to observe, 
they rose to principles, and did not stick in the par- 
ticular case. The culture of the humau being had 
been carried to no ordinary height^ and human nature 
had exhibited many of its noblest manifestations, not 
in Christian countries only, but in the ancient world, 
in Athens, Sparta, Rome; nay, even barbarians, as 
the Germans, or still more unmitigated savages, the 
wild Indians, and again the Chinese, the Egyptians, 
the Arabs, all had their own education, their o^vn 
culture ; a culture which, whatever might be its ten- 
dency upon the whole, had been successful in some 
respect or other. Every form of polity, every condi- 

ption of society, whatever else it had done, had formed 
its type of national character. TVTiat that type was, 
and how it had been made what it was, were questions 
which the metaphysician might overlook, the historical 

[j)hilosopher could not. Accordin^^ly, the views re- 

f specting the various elements of human culture and 
the causes influencing the formation of national cha* 
racter, which pervade the writings of the Germano- 
Golcrtdgian school, throw into the shade everything 

•nvhich had been effected before, or wiiich has been 
attempted simultaneously by any other school. Such 
views are, more than anything else, the characteristic 
feature of the Goethian period of Grerman literature; 
and are richly diffused through the historical and 
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critical writings of the new French school, as well as 
of Coleridge and his followers. 

In til is long, tlmiigli most compressedi dissertation 
on the Continental philosophy preceding the reaction, 
and on the nature of the reaction, so far as directed 

against that philu^^uphy, we have unavoiJa]>ly been 
led to speak rather of the movement itself, than of 
Coleridge's particular share in it; which, from his 
posteriority in date, was necessarily a subordinate one. 
And it wonld be useless, even did our limits permitj 
to bring together from the scattered writings of a man 
who produced no systematic work, any of the frag- 
ments which he may have contributed to an edifice 
btill iiicumplete, and even the general character of 
which, we can have rendered very imperfectly intel- 
ligible to those who are not acquainted with the 
theory itself* Our object is to invite to the study of 
the original sources, not to supply the place of such a 
study. What was peculiar to Coleridge will be better 
manifested, when we now proceed to review the state 
of popular philosophy immediatel y pre ceding him in 
our own island; which was different, in some material 
respects, from the contemporaneouh Continental philo- 
sophy. 

^InEngl^Jld) the philosophical speculations of the 
age had not, except in a few highly metaphysical 
minds (wIkjsc example rather served to deter than 
to invite others), taken so audacious a flight, nor 
achieved anything like so complete a victory over the 
counteracting influences, as on the Continent. There 
J is in tlie English mind, both in speculation and iu 
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\ practice, a highly salutary slu' iiiking fr om all extremes,. 
But as this shrinking is rather an instinct of caution 
than a result of insi^lu, it is too ready to satisfy itself 
with am' medium, merely because it is a medium, and 
to acquiesce in a union of the disadvantages of both 
[extremes instead of their advaotages. The circum* 
stances of the age, too^ were unfavourable to decided 
opinions. The repose which followed the great 
struggles of the Reformation and the Commonwealth; 
the tioal victory over Popery and Puritanism, Jaoob- 
itism and Kepublicanism, and the lulling of the €on> 
troverdes which kept speculation and spiritual con- 
sciousness alive; the lethargy which came upon all 
governors and teachers, after their position in society 
became fixed; and the growing absorption of ail 
classes in material interests--<caused a state of mind 
to diffuse itself, with less of deep inward workinp^s, 
and less capable of interpreting those it had, than 
had existed for centuries* The age seemed smitten 
with an incapadty of producing deep or strong 
feeling, such as at least could ally itself with medita- 
tive habits. There were few poets, and none of a 
high order; and philosophy fell mostly into the hands 
of men of a dry prosaic nature, who had not enough 
of the materials of human feeling in them to be able 
to imairine any of its more complex and mysterious 
manifestations; all of which they either left out of 
their theories^ or introduced them with such explana* 
tions as no one who had experienced the feelings 
could receive as adequate. An age like this, an age 
^ jwrithout earnestness, was the natural era of com- 
|)romises and half-convictions. 

To make out a case for the feudal and ecclesiastical 
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institutions of modern Europe ms by no meuis* im- 
possible: they had a meaning, had existed for honest 

ends, and an honest theory of them might be made. 
jBut the administration of those institutions had long 
'ceased to accord with any honest theory. It was \ 
impossible to justify diem in principle, except on | 
grounds which condemned them in practice; and/ 
grounds of which there was at any rate little or no 
recognition in the philosophy of the mghteenth cen- 
tury. The natural tendency, therefore, of that philo- 
sophy, everywhere but in England, was to seek the 
extinction of those institutions. In England it would 
doubtless have done the same, had it been strong 
enough: but as this was beyond its strength, an 
adjustment was come to between the rival powers. 
/What neither party cared about, the ends of existing 
institutions, the work that was to be done by teachers 
and governors, was flung overboard. The wages of 
that work the teachers and governors did care about, 
and those wages were secured to them. The existins: 
institutions in Church and State were to be preserved 
inviolate, in outward semblance at least, but were 
required to be, practically, as much a nullity as pos- 
sible. The Church continued to * rear her mitred 
fioiit ill courts and palaces,* but not as in the days of 
liildebrand or Beckct, as the champion of arts against 
arms, of the serf against the seigneur, peace against 
war, or spiritual principles and powers against the 
domination of uuimal force. Nor even (as in the • 
days of Latimer and John Knox) as a body divinely 
commissioned to train the natioiftin a knowledge of 
God and obedience to his laws, whatever became of 
temporal principalities and powers, and whether this 
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end might most effectually be compassed by thcjr 
assistaiice or by trampling them under foot. No; 
but the people of England liked old things, and 

nobody knew liow the place might be fiHed which the 
doing away with so conspicuous an institution would 
leave vacanti and quieta ne movere was the fevourite 
^2^'doctrine of those times; therefore, on condition of not 
making too much noise about religion, or taking it 
too much in earnest, the church was supported, even 
|by philosophers — as a * bul wark against fanat icism/ 
a sedative to the religious spirit, to prevent it from 
disturbing the harmony of society or the tranquillity 
of states. The clergy of the establishment thought 
'they had a good bargain on these terms, and kept its 
conditions veiy faithfully. 

— The State, again, was no longer considered, accord- 
ing to the old ideal, as a concentration of the force of 
all the individuals of the nation in the hands of 
certain of its members, in order to the. accomplish^ 

Vment of whatever could be best accomplished by 
sy stematic co-operation. It was found (hat die Stato 
^ ^ was a bad judge of the wants of society; that it in 
reality cared very little for them; and when it at- 
tempted anything beyond that police against crime, 
and arbitration of disputes, which are indispensable 
to social existeiice, the private sinister interest of 
some class or individual was usually the prompter 
of its proceedings. The natural inference would have 
been that the constitution of the State was somehow 
not suited to the existing wants of society; having 
indeed descended, with scarcely any modihcations 
that could be avoided, from a time when the most 
prominent exigencies of society were quite different. 
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This conclusion, however, was shrunk from; and it 

required the peculiarities of very recent times, and 
the speculations of the Bentham school, to produce 
even any considerable tendency that way. The exist- 
|ing Constitution, and all the arrangements of existing 
isociety, continued to be applauded as the best possible. 

celebrated theory of tiie three powers was got up, 
which made the excellence of our Constitution consist 
in doing less^harm than would be done by any other 
(form of governinent. Government altogether was re- 
garded as a necessary evil, and was required to hide 
itself, to miake itse lf^ as jittle felt as possible, ^he 
cry of the people was not 'help us,^ * guide us,' 'do 
for us the things we cannot do, and instruct us, that^ 
we may do well those which we can ' — and truly such 
requirements from such rulei*s would have been a 
bitter jest: the cry w^s 'let .UB,alq9e)' Pow^ to 
decide questions of meum and iuum^ to protect society - 
from open violence, and from some of the most 
dangerous modes of fraud, could not be withheld; 
these Unctions the Government was left in possession 
of, and to these it became the expectation of the 
public that it should confine itself. 

Such was the prevailing tone of English belief in 
temporals; what was it iu spirituals? Here too a " 
similar system of <^{0pEQOUg£jbad been at work. 
Those who pushed their philosophical speculations to 
the denial of the received religious belief, whether 
they went to the extent of inlidelity or only of hetero- 
doxy, met with little encouragement : neither religion 
itself, nor the received forms of it, were at all shaken 
by the few attacks which were made upon them from 
without. The philosophy, however, of the time, made 
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itself felt as effectually in another ^hion; it pushed 
its way into religion. The h priori arguments for a 

God were first dismissed. Tliis was indeed inevitable. 
The internal evidences of Christian ity shared nearly 
the same fate; if not absolutely tlirown aside, they 
^Celi into the background^ and were little thought of. 
j The doctrine of Locke, that we have no irmaie moral 
V? J sense, [)erverted into the doctrine that we have no 
j moral sense at all, made it appear that we had not 
any capacity of judging from the doctrine itself, 
whether it was worthy to have come from a righteous 
Being. In forget fulness of the most solemn warn- 
ings of the Author of Cliristianity, as well as of the 
Apostle who was tlie main diffuser of it through the 
world, belief in his religion was left to stand upon 
( miracles — a species of evidence which, according to 
the universal belief of the early Christians themselves, 
was by no means peculiar to true religion : and it is 
melancholy to see on what frail reeds able defenders 
of Christianity preferred- to rest, rather than upon 
that better evidence wliicli alone gave to tlieir so- 
called evidences any value as a collateral cuniirmution. 
In the interpretation of Christianity, the palpablest 
I bibUolatrff prevailed : if (with Coleridge) we may so 
' term that superstitious worship of particular texts, 
which persecuted Galileo, and, in our own day, 
nil :ithematized the discoveries of geology. Men wliose 
faith in Christianity rested on the literal infallibility 
of the sacred volume, shrank in terror from the 
idea that it cuuld have been inchuled in the scheme of 
Providence that tlie human opinions and mental 
/ habits of the particular writers should be allowed to 
^ mix with and colour their mode of conceiving and of 
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narrating the divine transactions. Yet this slavery 
to the letter has not only raised every difficulty which 

envelopes the most unimportant passage in the JJiblc, 
into an objection to revelation, but has paralysed 
many a well-meant effort to bring Christiaoity home, 
as a consistent scheme, to human experience and 
capacities of apprehension ; as if there was much of 
it which it was more prudent to leave in nubibus^ 
lest, in the attempt to make the mind seize hold of it 
as a reality, some text might be found to stand in the 
way. It miglit have been expected that this idolatry 
of the words of Scripture would at L a^t iiavc saved „^ 
.its doctrines from being tampered with by human 
^notions: but the contrary proved to be the effect; for 
the vague and sophistical mode of interpreting 
texts, which was necessary in order to reconcile what 
was manifestly irreconcilable, entrendered a habit of 
playing fast and loose with Scripture, and finding in, 
' or leaving out of it, whatever one pleased. Hence, 
while Christianity was, in theory and in intention, 
received and submitted to, with even 'prostration of 
the understanding' before it, much alacrity was in 
fact displayed in accammodating it to the received 
philosophy, and even to the popular notions of the 
time. To take only one example, but so signal a one 
as to be Instar oniidum. If there is any one require- 
ment of Christianity less doubtful than another, it is 
that of being spiritually-minded; of loving and prac- 
/ tising good from a pure love, simply because it is 
V g M )d. But one of the crotchets of the phlloaopliy of 
the age was, that all virtue is self-interest; and ac- ^ 
cordingly, in the text-book adopted by the Church 
(in one of its universities) for instruction in moral 
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philosophy, the reason for doing good is declared to 
be, that God is stronger than we are, and is able to 

cLimn ns if we do not. This is no exaggeration of the 
sentiments of Paley, and hardly even of the crudity 
[ of his language. 

( Thus, on the whole, England had neither the 

■benefits, such as they were, of the new ideas jior of the 
old. We were just sufficiently under the inliuences 
o^r-each, to render the other powerless. We had a 
^Qoi^ernment, which we respected too much to attempt 
to change it, but not enough to trust it with any 
power, or look to it for any services that were not 
compelled. We had a Churfi ^ ^ which had ceased to 
fulfil the honest purposes of a church, but which we 
made a great point of keeping up as the pretence or 
simulammi of one. We had a highly spiritual 
rdigifiii (which we were instructed to obey from 
^ J selfish motives), and the most mechanical and worldly 
I notions on every other subject; and we were so much 
afraid of being wanting in reverence to each particular 
syllable of the book which contained our religion, 
that we let its most important meanings slip through 
bur fingers, and entertained the most grovelling con- 
ceptions of its spirit and general purposes. This was 
not a state of things ^\ liirh could recommend itself 
to any earnest mind. It was sure in no great length 
^ of time to call forth two sorts of men— ^he one de> 
manding the extinction of the institutions and creeds 
which had hitherto existed; the other, that they be 
( ^ j made a reality : the one pressing the new doctrines 
J to their utmost consequences; the other reasserting 
the best meaning and purposes of the old. The first 
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type attained its greatest height in Bentham; the last 

in Coleridge/ 

We hold that these two sorts of men, who seem to 
be, and believe themselves to be, eneiuies, are in ^ 
reality allies. The powers they wield are opposite jj^ 
poles of one great force of progression. What was 
reall} hateful and contemptible was the state which 
preceded them, and wiiich each, in its way, has been 
striving now for many years to improve. Each ought 
to hail with rejoiciog the advent of the other. But 
most of all ought an enlightened Radical or Liberal v 
to rejoice over such a Conservative as Coleridge. For 
such a Radical must know, that the Constitution 
and Church of England, and the religious opinions 
and political maxims professed by their supporters, 
are not mere frauds, nor sheer nonsense — have not 
been got up originally, and all along maintanied, for ' 
the sole purpose of picking people's pockets; without 
aiming at, or being found conducive to, any honest 
end during the whole process. Nothing, of which 
this is a sulhcieiit account, would have lasted a tithe 
of five, eight, or ten centuries, in the most improving 
period and (during much of that period) the most 
improving nation in the world. These things, we 
may depend upon it, were not always without much 
good in them, however little of it may now be left: . 
and Reformers ought to haU the man as a brother j ^ 
Reformer who points out what this good is ; what it 
is which we have a right to expect from things esta- 
blished — which they are bound to do for us, as the 
justification of their being established: so that they 
may be recalled to it and compelled to do it, or the 
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impossibility of their any longer doing it may be con- 
clufliyely manifested. What is any case for reform 
good for, until it has passed this test? What mode 

' is there of determining whether a thing is fit to exist, 
without first considering what purposes it exists for, 
and whether it be still capable of fulfilling them? 

We have not room here to consider Coleridge's 
ConsLi viitivc philosophy in all its aspects, or in rela- 
tion to all the quarter* from which objections might 
be raised against it. We shall consider it with rela* 
lion to Reformers, and especially to Benthamites. 
We would assist them to determine whether they 
would have to do with Conservative phiiosophers or 
with ronservative dunces; and whether, since there 
are Tories, it be better that they should learn their 
Toryism from Lord Eldon, or even Sir Robert Peel, 
_qr i'vom Coleridge. 

Take, for instance, Coleridge's view of tlie grounds 
of a Church Establishment. His mode of treating any 
f institution is to investigate what he terms the Idea of it, 
j or what in common parlance would be called the prih- 
J_ciple involved in it. The idea or principle of a national 
church, and of the Church of England in that charac* 
ter, is, according to him, the reservation of a portion of 
the land, or of a right to a portion of its prodii* » , as 
a fund — for what purpose? For the worbiiip of God? 
For the performance of religious ceremonies ? No; for 
the advancement of knowledge, and the civilization and 
cultivation of the community. This fund he does not 
term Churcli-propcrty, but * the nationally,' or na- 
tional property. Hu considers it as destined for ^ the 
support and maintenance of a permanent class or 
order, with the following duties. A 'certain smaller 
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number were to remain at the fountain-heads of the 
humanities, in cultivating and enlarging the know- 
ledge aheady possessed, and in watching over the 
interests of physical and moral science; being like- 
wise the instructors of such as constituted, or were to 
constitute, the remaining more numerous classes of 
the order. The members of this hitter and far more 
numerous body were to be distributed throup^hout the 
country, so as not to leave even the smallest integral 
part or division without a resident guide, guardian, 
and instructor; the objects and final intention of the 
whole order being these — to preserve the stores and 
to guard the treasures of past civilization, and thus to 
bind the present with the past; to perfect and add to 
the same, and thusf to connect the present with the 
future; but especially to diffuse through the whole 
conmiunity, and to every native entitled to its laws 
and rights, that quantity and quality of knowledge 
which was indispensable both for the understanding 
of those rights, and for the performance of the duties 
correspondent; finally, to secure for the nation, if 
not a superiority over the neighbouring states, yet an 
equality at least, in that character of general civiliza- 
tion, which equally with, or rather more than, fleets, 
armies, and revenue, forms the g round of its defensi^ 
and offensive power.* - 

This organized body, set apart and endowed for 
the <^ultivation and diffusion of knowledge, is not, in 
Coleridge's view, necessarily a religious corporation. 
* lieligion may be an indispensable ally, but is not the 
essential constitutive end, of that national institute, 
which is unfortunately, at least improperly, styled the 
Church; a name which, iu its best sense, is exclusively 
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appropriate to the Church of Christ The derisy 

of the nation, or national church in its primary ac- 
ceptation and original intention, comprehended the 

learned of all denominations, the sa^^es and professors 
of the law and jurisprudence, of medicine and phy- 
siology, of music, of military and civil architecture, 
with the mathematical as the common organ of the 
precedTng; in short, all the so-called literal arts and 
sciences, the possession and application of. which con- 
stitute the civilization <^ a country, as well as the 
theological. The last was, indeed, placed at the he»ad 
of allj and of good right did it claim the precedence. 
But why? Because under the name of theology of^ 
divinity were contained the interpretation of Ian- i 
guages, the conservation and tradition of past events, / 
the momentous epochs and revolutions of the race and! 
nation, the continuation of the records, logic, ethics, 
and the determination of ethical science, in application 
to the nghts and duties of men in all their various 
relations, social and civil; and lastly, the ground- 
knowledge, the prima screntia^ as it was named, — 
philosophy, or the doctrine aqd discipline of ideas. 

Theology formed only a part of the objects, the . 
theologians formed only a portion of the clerks or 
clergy, of the national Church. The theological order 
had precedency indeed, and deservedly; but not be- 
cause its members were priests, whose office was to 
conciliate the invisible powers, and to superinterfd the 
interests that survive the grave; nor as being exclu- 
sively, or even principally, sacerdotal or templar, 
which, when it did occur, is to be coi^idered as an 
accident of the age, a misgrowth of ignorance and 
oppression, a falsification of the constitutive principle. 
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not a constituent part of the same. No; the theolo- ^ 

gians took the lead, becau;>c the science of theology 
was the root and the trunk of the knowledge of civi- 
lized man : because it gave unity and the circulating 
sap of Mfe to all other sciences, by virtue of which 
alone they could be contemplated as forming collec- 
tively the living tree of knowledge. It had the pre- 
[cedency because, under the name theology, were com- ^ 
prised all the main aids, instruments, and materials 
-of national education, the nims formativus of the 
body politic, the shaping and informing spirit, which, 
educing or eliciting the latent man in all the natives of 
the soil, trains them up to be citizens of the country, 
free subjects of the realm. And, lastly, because to 
divinity belong those fundamental truths which are the 
common groundwork of our civil and our religious 
duties, not less indispensable to a right view of our 
temporal concerns than to a rational faith respecting 
our immortal well-being. Not without celestial ob- 
servations can even terrestrial charts be accurately 
constructed.' — Church and State^ chap« v* • 

The nationalty, or national property, according to 
Coleridge, * canncSt rightfully, and without foul wrong 
to the nation never has been, alienated from its ori- 
ginal purposes,' from the promotion of * a continuing ^ 
and progressive civilization,' to the benefit of indi- 
vid0als,~or any public purpose of merely economical 
or material interest. But the State may withdraw 
1 the fund from its actual holders, for the better exe- 
cution of its purposes. - There is no sanctity attached ^ ^ ^^i,^ 
io the means, but only to the ends. The fund is not 
dedicated to any particular scheme of religion, nor 
even to religion at ail; religion has only to do with it 
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An the character of an instrument of civilization, and 
K in common with all the other instraments. ^ I do not 
assert that the proceeds from the nationalty cannot 
be right iully vested, except in what we now mean by 
/ clergymen and the established clergy. I have every- 
where implied the contrary In relation to the 

national church, Christianity, or the Church of Christ, 
is a blessed accident, a providential boon, a grace of 

God As the olive tree is said in its growth to 

fertilize the sanrounding soU, to invigorate the roots 
of the vines in its immediate neighbourhood, and to 
improve the strength and flavour of the wines; such is 
the relation of the Christian and the national Church. 
But as the olive is not the same plant with the vine, 
or with the elm or poplar (that ia, the State) with 
which the toic ia wedded ; and as the vine, with its 
prop, may exist, thoiigli in loss perfection, without the 
olive, or previously to its implantation; even so is 
Christianity, and d fortiori any particular scheme of 
theology derived, and supposed by its partisans to be 
deduced, from Christianity, no essential part of the 
being of the national Churcli, however conducive or 
even indispensable it may be to its well-being.' — 
chap. vi. 

What would Sir Robert Inglis, or Sir Robert Peel, 
or Mr. Spooiier say to such a doctrine as this? Will 
they thank Coleridge for this advocacy of Toryism? 
What would become of the three years' debates on 
\ ihe Appropriation Clause, which so disgraced this 
country before the face of Europe? Will the ends of 
practical Toryism" be much served by a theory under 
iwhich the Royal Society might claim a part of the 
(Church property with as good right as the bench of 
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rbisiiops, if, by endowing that body like the French 

j Institute, science could be better promoted ? a theory 
by which the State, in tlie conscientious exercise of its 
judgment, having decided that the Church of England 
does not fulfil the object for which the nationalty 
was intended, mi ght tr ansfer its endowments to any 
other ecclesiastical body, or to any other body not 
ecclesiastical, which it deemed more competent to 
fulfil those objects ; might establish any other sect, 
or all sects, or no sect at all, it it slioiild deem that 
in the divided condition of religious opinion in this 
country, the State can no longer with advantage 
attempt the complete religious instruction of its 
people, but must for the present content itself with 
providing secular instruction, and such religious 
teaching, if any, as all can take part in ; leaving each 
sect to apply to its own communion that which they 
all agree in considering as the keystone of the arch? 
We believe this to be the true state of affairs in Great 
Britain at the present time. We are far from think- 
ing it other than a serious evU. We entirely acknow* 
ledge, that in any person fit to be a teacher, the view 
he takes of religion will be intimately connected with 
the view he will take of all the greatest things which 
he has to teach. Unless the same teachers who ^ve 
instruction on those other subjects, are at liberty to 
enter freely on religion, the scheme of education will 
be, to a certain degree, fragmentary and incoherent. 
But the State at present has only the option of such 
an imperfect scheme, or of entrusting the whole busi- 
ness to perhaps the most unfit body for the exclusive 
charge of it that could be found among persons of 
any intellectual attainments, namely, the established 
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clergy as at present trained and composed. Such a 
[body would have no chance of being selected as the 

exclusive adiniiiiiUaLors of the iiiitioiialt}\ uii any 
foundation but that of divine right; the ground 
avowedly taken by the only other school of Conserva- 
tive philosophy which is attempting to raise its head 
in this country — that of the new Oxford theologians. 

Coleridge's merit in this matter consists, as it seems 
to us, in two things. ( First , that by setting in a clear 
light what a national church establishment ought to 
be, and what, by the very hct of its existence, it 
liiu.Nt be held to pretend to be, he has pronounced the 
, severest satire upon what in fact it is. There is 
some difference, truly, between Coleridge's church, in 
which the schoolmaster forms the first step in the 
hierarchy, 'who, in due time, and under condition of 
a faithful performance of his arduous duties, should 
succeed to the pastorate,'* and the Church of England 
such as we now see. But to say the Church, and mean 
• only the clergy, ' constituted,' according to Coleridge's 
conviction, 'the first and fundamental apostasy.'f 
' He, and the thoughts which have proceeded from him, 
have done more than would have been effected in 
thrice the time by Dissenters and Radicals, to make 
the CJiui ch iislianied of the evil of her ways, and to 
determine tliat movement of improvement from within, 
which lias begun where it ought to begin, at the Uni- 
versities and among the younger clergy, and which, 
if this sect-ridden country is ever to be reuUy tau^i^ht, 
must proceed pari paam with the assault carried on 
from "without. 
Secondly, we honour Coleridge for having rescued 

^ • P. 67. t * Jiiterary Uemiuiu; ixL 386. 
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fr in the discredit in which the corruptions of the 
English Church had involved everythung connected 
with it, and for having vindicated against Bentham 
and Adam Smith and the whole eighteenth century,/ 

(the principle of an endowed class, for the cultivation I 

'of learning, and for diffusing its results among the 
community. That such a class is likely to be behind^ 
instead of before, the progress of knowledge, is an 
induction erroneously drawn from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the last two centuries, and in contra- 
diction to all the rest of modem history. If we have 
seen much of the abuses of endowments, we have not 
seen what this country might be made by a proper 
administration of them, as we trust we shall not see 
what it woftld be without them. On this subject we 
are entirely at one with Coleridge, and with the 
other great defender of endowed Gsta])li.sliments, Dr. 
Chalmers; and we consider the definitive establish- 
ment of this fundamental principle, to be one of « the 
permanent benefits whteh political science owes to the 
Conservative philosophers/x^ 

Coleridge's theory of the Coustitutinn is not less f^v 
worthy of notice than his theory of the Church. The 

'Delolme and Blackstone doctrine, the balance of the 
three powers, he declares he never could elicit one 
ray of common sense from, no more than from the 

J)alance of trade.* There is, however, according to 
him, an Idea of the Constitution, of which he says — 
' Because our whole history, from Alfred onwards, 
demonstrates the continued influence of such an idea, 
or ultimate aim, in the minds of our forefathers, in 
their characters and functions as public men, alike in 

• * The Friend; first collected edition (1818), vol. ii. p. 75. 
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what they resisted and what they claimed ; in the in- 

stitutioTis and forma of polity which they established, 
aud with regard to those, against which they more or 
less successfully conto^ded; and because the result 
has been a progressiye, though not always a direct or 
equable, advaiice in the gradual realization of the 
idea; and because it is actually, though (eveu because 
it is an idea) not adequately, represented in a corre- 
spondent scheme of means really existing; we speak, 
and have a right to speak, of the idea itself as actually 
existing, that is, as a principle existing in the only 
way in which a principle can exist — ^in the minds and 
consciences of the persons whose duties it prescribes^ 
and whose rights it determines/* This fundamental 
idea Ms at the sarae time the final criterion bv which 
all particular frames of government must be tried : 
for here only can we £nd the great constructive prin- 
ciples of our representative system: those principles 
i]i tlie liirlit of which it can alone be ascertained what 
are excrescences, symptoms of distemperature, and 
marks of degeneration, and what are native growths, 
or changes naturally attendant on the progressive de* 
vclopment of the original germ, symptoms of imma- 
turity, perhaps, but not of disease; or, at wor>,t, modi- 
fications of the growth by the defective or faulty, but 
remediless or only gradually remediable, qualities of 
the soU and surrounding elements.'f 

Of these principles he gives the following account : — 
^ It is the chief of many blessings derived from the 
insular character and circumstances of our country, 
^that our social institutions have formed themselves 
out of our proper needs and interests j thai long and 

. • ' Chiuch and SUta/ p. 1& f lb. p. 19. 
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fierce as the birth-struggle and growing pains have 
been, the antagonist powers have been of our own 
Bjstem, and have been allowed to work out their final 
[balance with less disturbance from external forces 
than was possible in tlic Continental States. . . Now, 
in every country of civilized men, or acknowledging 
the rights of property, and by means of determined 
boundaries and common laws united into one people 
or nation, the two antagonist powers or opposite, 
Interests of the State, under which all other State 
interests are comprised, are those o£ p ermanen ce and 

; of pr O'jr' ssh yfl* — — — 

The interest of permanence, or the Conservative 
interest, he considers to be naturally connected with 
the land< and with lan ded pro perty. This doctrinci^ 
false in our opinion as an universal principle, is true/ 
of England, and of all countries where landed proJ 
perty is accumulated in large iua.^ses. 

* On the other ha)id,' he says, ' tlie progression of a 
,State, in the arts and c omfo rts of life, in the diffusion 
of the inf orma tion and knowledge useful or necessary 
for all; in short, all adv^iiicis in civilization, and the 
rights and privileges of citizens, are especially con- 
nected with, and derived from, the four classes, — the 
Imercantile, the manufacturing, the distributive, and 
the professional.'* (We must omit the interesting 
historical illustrations of tiiis maxim.) ^ These four 
, last -mentioned classes I will designate by the name of 
;the Personal Interest, as the exponent of all moveable 
I and personal possessions, including skill and acquired 
knowledge, the moral and intellectual stock in trade of 
the professional man and the artist, no less than the 

• * Church and State/ pp. 23-4, 
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raw materials, and the means of elaborating, tram- 
porting, and distributinfif them.'* 

The ^terest of permanence, then, is provided for 
y I by a-4^^]^esentatlon of the landed proprietors; that of 
progression, by a representation of personal property 
and of Intellectual actjuirement : and while one branch, 
of the Legislature, the Peerage, is essentially giveu 
over to the former, he considers it a part both of the 
general theory and of the actual English constitution^ 
that the representatives of the latter should form ' the 
clear and effectual majority of the Lower House;* or 
if not^ that at least, by the added influence of public 
opinion, they should exercise an effective preponde- 
ijance there. That ' the very weight intended for the 
effectual counterpoise of the great landholders* has 
' in the course of events, been shifted into the oppo- 
site scale;' that the members for the towns ^now con- 
stitute a large proportion of the political power and 
influence of the very class of men whose personal 
cupidity and whose partial views of the landed in- 
terest at large they were meant to keep in check;' — 
these things he acknowledges: and only suggests a 
doubt, whether roads, caiials, machinery, the press, 
and other influences favourable to the popular side, do 
not constitute an equivalent force to supply the de- 
ficiency.! 

How much better a Parliamentary Reformer, then, 
^ is Coleridge, than Lord John Russell, or any Whig 
who stickles for maintaining this unconstitutional 
omnipotence of the landed interest. If these became 
the principles of Tories, we should not wait long for 
further reform, even in our organic institutions. It 

• ' Church and State/ p. 29. f lb. pp. 81-8. 
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is true Coleridge disapproved of the Reform Bill, or 
rather of the principle, or the no-principle, on which 
it was supported. He saw in it (as we may surmise) 
( the dangers of a change amounting almost to a revo- 
' Intion, without any real tendency to remove those 
defects in the mucliine, \\ liich alone could justify a 
change so extensive. And that this is nearly a true 
. view of the matter, all parties seem to be now agreed. 
The Reform Bill was not calculated materially to 
improve the general composition of the liCgislature. 
The good it has done, which is considerable, consists 
chiefly in this, that being so gi^eat a change, it has 
(weakened the superstitious feeling against great 
jchanges. Any good, which is contrary to the selfish 
interest of the dominant class, is still only to be 
effected by a long and arduous struggle: but im- 
provements, which threaten no powerful body in their 
social importance or in their pecuniary emolumentSi 
are no longer resisted as they once were, because of 
their greatness — because of the very benefit which 
they promised. Witness the speedy passing of the 
Poor Law Amendment and the Penny Postage Acts. 

Meanwhile, though Coleridge's theory is but a mere 
commencement, not amounting to the first lines of a 
political philosophy, has the age produced any other 
theory of government which can stand a comparison 
with it as to its first principles? Let us take, for v 
^example, the Benthamic theory. The principle of 
Ithis may be siiid to be, that since the general interest 
us the object of government, a complete control over 
the government ought to be given to those whose * 
^nterest is identical with the general interest* The 
authors and propounders of this theory were men of 

VOL. I. Q Q 
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extraordinary intellectual powers, and the greater 
part of what they meant by it is true and important. 
But when considered as the foundation of a sdence, 
it would be difficult to find among theories proceeding 
from philosophers one less like a philosophical theory, 
or, in the works of analytical minds, anything more en- 
tirely unanalytical. What can a philosopher make 
rof such complex notions as •interest' and ^general 
I interest,* without breaking them down into the ele* 
laments of which they are composed? If by men's 
interest be meant what would appear suqh to a cal- 
culating bystanderi judging what would be good for 
a man during his whole life, and making no account^ 
or but little, of the gratification of his present pas- 
sions, his pride, his euv}', his vanity, his cupidity, his 
love of pleasure, his love of ease — ^it may be ques- 
tioned whether, in this sense^ the interest of an aris* 
tocracy, and still more that of a monarch, would not 
be as accordnnt with the general interest as that of 
either the middle or the poorer classes ^ and if men*s 
interest, in this understanding of it, usually governed 
their conduct, absolute monarchy would probably be 
the best form of government. But since men usually 
[do what the}'' like, often being perfectly aware that it 
is not for their ultimate interest, still more often that 
it is not for the interest of their posterity; and when 
they do believe that the object they are seeking is 
permanently good for them, almost always overrating 
its value; it is necessary to consider, not who are 
they whose pennanent interest, but who are they 
' whose immediate interests and habitual feelings, are 
likely to be most in accordance with the end we seek 
-to obtain. And as that end (the general good) i& u 
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very complex istate of things, comprising as its com- 
ponent elements many requisites which are neither of 
one and the same nature, nor attainable by one and 
the same means — ^political philosophy most b^in by 
a classification of these elements, in order to distin- / 
guish those of them which go iiaturiilly together (so ' 
that the provision made for one will suffice for the 
rest), from those which are ordinarily in a state of 
antagonism^ or at least of separation, and require to 
be provided for apart. This preliminary dassifica* 
tion being supposed, things woukl, in a perfect 
government, be so ordei'ed, that corresponding to 
each of the great interests of society, there would be 
some branch or some integral part of the governing 
body, so constituted that it should not be merely 
deemed by philosophers, but actually and constantly 
deem itself, to have its strongest interests involved 
in the maintenance of that one of the ends of society • 
'which it is intended to be the guardian of. This, we 
say, is the thing to be aimed at, the type of perfec- 
tion in a political constitution. Not that there is a 
possibility of making more than a limited approach 
to it in practice. A jynvfrr^piftT>^^ mu st be compose d ^ 
o ut of the elements alieadjy existing in society, and 
the distribution of power m the constitution cannot 
varv much or lonrr from the distribution of it in 
society itself. But wherever the circumstances of 
society allow any choice, wherever wisdom and con- 
trivance are at all available, this, we conceive, is the 
principle of guidance ; and whatever anywhere exists 
Ib imperfect and a failure, just SO far as it recedes , 
from this type. 

Such a philosophy of government, we need hardly 

o o 2 
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Bay, is in its infancy : the first step to it, the classi- 
fication of the exigencies of society, has not been 

made. Benthain, ia his ' Principles of Civil Law,* 
has given a si>ecinien, very useful for many other 
j purposes, but not available, nor intended to be so, for 
'founding a theory of representation upon it. For 
^liat particular purpose we have seen nothing com- 
parable as far as it goes, notwithstanding its mani- 
(fest insufficiency, to Coleridge's division of the in- . 
1^ \terests of society into the two antagonist intwests of 
^Permanence and Progression. The Continental phi* 
losophers have, by a different path, arrived at the 
same division; and this is about as far, probably, 
as the science of political institutions has yet 
reached. " 

In the details of Coleridge's political opinions there 

is much good, and much that is questioiuible, or worse. 
/ . jin political economy especially he writes like an 
\ V arrant driveller, and it would have been well for his 
y^' reputation had he never meddled with the subject.* 
But this department of knowledge can now take care 
of itself. On other points we meet with far-reaching 
remarks, and a tone of general feeling suffiqient to 
make a Tory^s hair stand on end. Thus, in the work 
from which w^'tiave most quoted, he calls the Stiate . 
policy of the last half-century ' a Cyclops with one 
e3'e, and that in the back of the head' — its measures 
'either a series of anachronisms, or a truckling to 
eventa instead of the science that should command 

* Teieven on tliit tulgecfc lie has occaeionally a just tliought, happilj 
exproaaed; tm tliii : ' Instead of tbe pontion that all ibiiige find, it would 
tit ItM equivocal and far more descriptive of the faet to My, that things 
are always finding their level ; which might be taken as tlie p^iraphrase or 
tfODieal definitioa of a stoxm.'— ' Second Imy Sennoo/ p. 403. 
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them.'* He styles the great Oommonwealthsmen 

'the stars of that narrow interspace of blue sky be- 
tween the black clouds of the First and Second 
^ Charleses reigns-'f ^Ihe ' Literary Remains' are full 
>of disparaging remarks on many of the heroes of 
{Toryism and Ghurch-of*Englandism. He sees, for 
instance, no difference between A\ liitgift and Ban- 
croft, and iionuer and Gardiner, except that ^he last 
were the most consistent — that the former sinned 
against better knowledge ;% and one of the most 
poignant of his writings is a character of Pitt, the 
\cry reverse of panegyrical § As a speeiincn of liis 
practical views, we have mentioned his recommenda- 
tion that the parochial clergy should begin by being 
schoolmasters. He urges *a different division and 
subdivision of the kingdom' instead of 'the present 
barbarism, which forms an obstacle to the improve- 
ment of the country of much greater magnitude than 
men are generally aware.' || But we must confine- 
^ ourselves to instances in which he has helped to bring 
forward great principles, either implied in the old 
English opinions and institutions, or at least opposed 
to the new tendencies. 

^ For example, he is at issue with the let alone doc- 

/ xrine, or the theory that governments can do no 
better than to do nothing; a doctrine generated by 
the manifest selfishness and incompetence of modem 
' European governments, but of which, as a general 

theory, we may now be permitted to say, that one 

# < Choroh una SuW p. 69. f lb. p. lOS. 

' Litfrnry I?*'maln8,* ii. 388. 
§ Writtt^n in the Morning Fuiit, and now (m we r^oioe to see) repriuted 
in Mr. GiUmau M biographical memuir. 

II ' Literary liemaiiia/ p. 56. 
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half of it is true aiid the other half false. 'NAll who 
I are on a level with tlieir age now readily admit that 
government ought not to inUnhct men from publiah-i 
ing their opinions, pursuing ^eir employmedtSy or 
buy ing aiid selling their goods, in whatever place or 
manner they deem the most advantageoua. Beyond 
suppresBing Ibroe and frauid, governments can aeldoKiiy 
without doing more harm than good, attempt to 
chain up the Ircc agency of individuals. But does 
it follow from this that government cannot exercise 
a free agency of ita own?~that it cannot beneficially 
I employ ita powears, its means of infonnationy audits 
pecuniary resources (so far surpassing those rf any 
other association, or of any individual), in })i (>moting 
the public welfare by a thousand means which indi- 
viduab would never think of, would have no sufficient 
motives to attempt, or no sufficient powers to aCcom* 
plish? To confine ourselves to one, and that a 
^limited view of the subject : a State ought to be con- 
sidered as a great benefit society, or mutual insu- 
rance company, for helping (under the necessary 
regulatioua for preventing iLl)use) that large prupuruou 
ot its members who cannot help themselves. 

* Let us suppose/ says Coleridge, * the negative ends of a 
State already attained, namely, its own safety by means of its 
own strength, and the protection of person and property for 
all its members ; there will then remain its positive ends 
1. To make the means of subsistence more easy to each indi- 
vidual; 2. To secure to each of ita members the hope of 
bettering Ins own condition or that of his cfaildien : 9w The 
development of those faculties which are essential to his 
I humanity, that i% to his ratioaai and moral heing.'^ 

* ' Swoiid Lij SenBon/ p. 414 
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In r^ard to the two £;>naer ends, be of course does 
not mean that they can be accomplished merely by 
makmg laws to that effect; or that, according to the 

wild doctrines now afloat, it is the fault of the govern- 
ment if every one has not enough to eat and drink.. 
But he means that government can do something 
directly, and veiy much indirect!} , to promote even ^ 
the physical comfort of the j)eoi)le; and that if, ^-S^ 
besides making a proper use of its own powers, it 
would exert itself to teach jthe people what is in 
theirs^ indigence would soon disappear from the face 
of the earth* 

Perhaps, however, the greatest service which Cola- 
ridge has rendered to politics in his capacity of a 
' Conservative philosopher, though its fruits are mostly 
yet to come, is in reviving the idea of a trwtjaAisisatii^ 
in landed pro})erty. The land, the gift of nature, the 
source of subsiistcnce to all, and the foundation of 
.everything that in£uences our physical well-being, 
: cannot be ccmsidered a s ubject of prop erty, in the same 
absolute sense in which men are deemed proprietors 
of that in wlueh no one has any interest but them- 
selves — that which they have actually called into 
eadstence by their own bodily exertion. As Cole- 
ridge points out, such a noticm is altogether of modem 
growth. 

r *The very idea of individual or private property in our 
present acceptation of the tenii, and aocording to the current 
notion of the right to it^ was originally confined to moveable 
thiogB; and the more moveable^ the more suaoeptible of the 

^nature of property.** 

By the early institutions of Europe, property in 

• '8wooaiA786rBon/p.414 
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\ land was a public functjou^ treated for certain public 
purposes, and held under condition of their fuliimeat ; 
and as such, we predict, under the modifications 
suited to modem society, it will again come to be 
considered. In this age, when ever}^t]iing is called 
in question, and when the foundation of private pro- 
perty itself needs to be argumentatively maintained 
against plausible and persuasive sophisms, one may 
easily sec the danger of mixing up what is not really 
tenable with what is — and the impossibility of main- 
taining an absolute right in an individual to an unre- 
stricted control, a jm utendi et abutendif over an un- 
limited quantity of the mere raw material of the 
globe, to which every other person could originally 
make out as good a natural title as himself. It will 
certainly not be much longer tolerated that agriculture 
should be carried on (as Coleridge expresses it) on 
the same principles as those of trade ; ' that a gentle- 
mtm should regard his estate as a merchant his cargo, 
or a shopkeeper his stock;'* that he should be allowed 
to deal with it as if it only existed to yield rent to 
him, not food to the numbers whose hands till it ; and 
should have a right, and a right possessing all the 
sacredness of property, to turn them out by hundreds 
and make them perish on the high road, as has been 
done before now by Irish landlords. We believe it 
"will soon be thought, that a mode of property in 
land which has brought things to this pass, has ez« 
isted long enough. 

J? We shall not be suspected (we hope) of rccora- 
mending a general resumption of landed possessions, 
or the depriving any one, without compensation, of 

* 'Second Lay Senuou/ p. 414. 
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anything which tlie law gives him. But we say tliat^ 
when the State allows any one to exercise ownership 
over more land than suffices to raise by his own labour 
his sul^sistence and that of his family, it confers on 
him power over other human beings — power affecting 
them in their most vital interests ; and that no notion 
of private property can bar the right which the State 
inherently possesses, to require that the power which 
(it has so given shall not be abused. We say, also, 
that, by giving this direct power over so large a poi^ 
tion of the conununity) indirect power is necessarily 
conferred over all the remaining portion ; and this, 
too, it is the duty of the State to place under proper 
controly/Turther, the tenure of land, the various 
rights eoniaected with it^ and the system on which its 
cultivation is carried on, are points of the utmost im* 
portance both to the economical and to the moral 
well-being of the whole community. And the State r"^- 
fails in one of its highest obligations, unless it takes 
these points under its particular superintendence; 
unless, to the full extent of its power, it takes means 
of providing that the manner in which land is held, 
the mode and degree of its division, and every other 
peculiarity which influences the mode of its cultiva* 
tion, shall be the most &vourable possible for making 
the best use of the land : for drawing the greatest 
benefit from its productive resource^, for securing the 
happiest existence to those employed on it, and for 
setting the greatest number of hands free to employ 
their labour for the benefit of the community in other 
ways. We believe that these opinions will become, 
in no very long period, universal throughout Europe. 
And we gratefully bear testimony to the ilEict, that 
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the first among us who has given the sanction of 
philosophy to so great a reform in the popiiW and 
cnrrent notions, is a Conservative philoeopher. 

' Of Coleridge as a moral and religious philosopher 
(tlie character which he presents most promineiitiy in 
his principal works), there is neither room, nor would 
it be eiqpediant for us to speak more than generally. 
On both subjects, few men have ever combined so 
much earnestness with so catholic and unn ctarian a 
spirit, ' We have iniprhjoned/ says he, ' our own 
conceptions by the lines which we have drawn in 
order to exclude the conceptions of others. Xai 
trouvi que la plupart des secies ont raison dans une 
ho I me par tie de ce qiieiles avancent^ mais non pas tant 
€71 ce qu^eUes nient** That almost all sects, both in 
philosophy and religion, are right in l^e positive part 
of their tenets, though commonly wrong in the nega* 
tive, is a doctrine wliii h he professes as stroiifrly as 
the eclectic school in France. Almost all errors he 
holds to be ^truths misunderstood,' ^half-truths taken 
as the whole,' though not the less, but the more dan* 
gerous on that account. f Both the theory and prac- 
tice of enlightened tolerance in mattere of opinion, 
might be exhibited in extracts from his writings morQ 
ipiousty than in those of any other writer we know; 
though there, are a few (and but a ifow) excepticms to 
his own practice of it. In the theor}^ of ethics, he 
contends against the doctrine of general consequences, 
and holds that, fer man^ ^ to obey the simple unoon* 
.ditional commandment of eschewing every act that 
limplies a self-contradiction *-hbo to act as to ' be able, 



• * Biognphi* Litenri^' ed. IW, to], i p. 249. 
t 'Liteniy Bemamt/ iii. 145. 
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without involving any contradiction, to will that the 
maxim of thy conduct should be the law of all intel- 
ligent beings, — ib tliu one univerisal and sufficient 
principle and guide of morality.'* Yet even a utili-^ 
tarian can have little complaint to make of a philoao-i 
pher who lays it down that *th e outward obj ect ofl ^ 
virtuelis * tfie greatest producible sum of Hiappiness | w^V^ 
' otall men/ and that ' happiness in Tts proper sense is 
but the coiitiauitj and sum-total of the pleasure whioh^ 
is allotted or happens to a man/f ^ 
But his greatest object was to bring into harmony 
Religion and Philosophy. He laboured incc&santly 
to establish that ' the Christian faith — ^in which/ says 
he, include every article of belief and doctrine 
jprofesaed by the first reformers in common' — ^is not 
only divine truth, but also ^ the perfection of Human ^ 
Intelligence/ J AH that Christiunity has revealed, 
philosophy, according to him, can prove, though there 
is much which it could nev^l^ave discovered; human 
reason, once strengthened by Christianity, can evolve 
nil the Christian dijctrines from its own suurce6.§ 
Moreover, ' if infidelity is not- to overspread England 
as well as France,'|| the Scripture, and every passage 
of Scripture, must be submitted to .this test; inas- 
much as ^ the compatibility of a document with the 
conclusions of self-evident reason, and with the laws 
of conscience, is a condition a priori of any evidence 
adequate to the jooof of its haying beeii revealed by < 
God;' and this, he says, is no philosophical novelty, 

• • Tiie Frieod,* vol. i. pp. 250 and 340. 
t * Aid* to Reflation/ pp. 87 lad 89. 
X Fte&oe to tiM ' Aid« to Befleefcunu' 
S 'lateniy B«iiittiu|,' Tol.i. p. 388. || U). iii. 293. 
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but a principle * clearly laid down both by Moses and 
St. Paul.'* He thus goes quite as far as the Unitarians 
^ in making man's reason and moral feeUngs a test of 
> revelation ; but differs toto ccbIo from than in their 
rejection of its mysteries, which he regards as the 
highest philosopliic truths, and says that ^ the Chris- 
I tian to whom, after a long profession of Christianity, 
the mysteries remain as much mysteries as before, is 
in the same state as a schoolbuy with regard to his 
arithmetic, to whom the facit at the end of the exam- 
ples in his cyphering-book is the whole ground for 
his assuming that such and such figures amount to so 
and so.' 

These opinions are not likely to be popular in the 
religious world, and Coleridge knew it : ^ I quite cal- 
eulate,'f said he once, ^ on my being one day or other 
holden in worse repute by many Christians than the 
'Unitarians' and even ' Infidels.* It must be under- 
gone by every one who loves the truth for its own 
sake beycoid all other things.' For our part, we are 
•not bound to defend him; and we must admit that, 
in his attemj)t to arrive at theology by way of philo- 
sophy, we see much straining, and most frequently, as 
it appears to us, total failure. The question, however, 
is not whether Coleridge's attempts are successful, 
but whether it is desirable or not that such attempts 
^ should be made. Whatever some i^ligious people 
may think, philosophy will and must go on, ever 
seeking to understand whatever can be made under- 
standable; and, whatever some philosophers may 
think, there is little prospect at present that philo- 
sophy will take the place of religion, or that any 

_ • 'Literary Remaius; iii. p. 293. f ' Table Talk/ 2ud ed. p. 91. 
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philosopliy will be qieedOy received in this country, 
unless supposed not only to be consistent with, bat 

oven to yield collateral support to, Christianity. 
What is the use, then, of treating with contempt the 
idea of a religious philosophy? Religious philoso- 
phies are among the things to be looked for, and 
oup main hope ought to be that they may be such as 
fulfil the conditions of a pliiiosophy- — the very fore^*--^ 
most of which is, u^est rioted freedom of thought. ) » * 
There is no philosophy possible where fear of ooftseH " 
quences is a stronger principle than love of truth ; / 
where speculation is paralyzed, either by tlic belief/ 
that conclusions honestly arrived at will be punished 
by a just and good Being with eternal damnation, or 
by seeing in every text of Scripture a foregone con- 
clusion, with which the results of inquiry must, at 
any expense of sophistry aiid self-deception, be iiiade_\ 
to quadrate. 

From both these withering influences, that have so 
often made the acutest intellects exhibit specimens of 
obliquity and imbecility in their theological specula* 
tions which have made them the pity of subsequent 
generations, Coleridge's mind was perfectly free. 
Faith^the Mth which is placed among religious 
duties — ^waS| in his view, a state of the will and of > ■ 
the aiFections, not of the understanding. Heresy, in 
* the literal sense and scriptural import of the word,' 
is, according to him, 'wilful error, or belief origi- 
'nating in some perversion of the will;' he says, there- 
fore, that there may be orthodox heretics, since indif- 
ference to truth may as well be shown on the l ight 
side of the question as on the wrong; and denounces, 
in strong language, the contrary doctrine of the 
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* pseudo- Athnnasius/ who * interprets Catholic faith 
by belief,' * an act of the uQderstanding alone. The 

* troe Lutheran doctrine,' he mtb, is, that ^ neither 
will truths 88 a mere conviction the understanding', 
save, nor error condemn. To love trutli sincerely is 

' spiritually to have truth; and on error becomes a 
personal error, not by its aberration from logic or 
history, but so Hblt as tibe causes of such error are in 
the heart, or nuty be traced back to some antecedent 
unchristian wish or habit. 'f * The unmistakable 
passions of a factionary and a schismatic, the ostenta- 
tious display, the ambitious and dishonest arts of a 
sect-founder, must be superinduced on the fidse 
doctrine before the heresy ninkes the man a heretic. 'J 
Against the other terror, so fatal to the unshackled 
exercise of reason on the greatest questions, the view 
which Coleridge took of the authority of the Scriptures 
was a preservative. He drew the strongest distinction 
between the inspiration which he owned in the various 
writers, and an express dictation by the Almighty of 
eveiy word they wrote. ^ The notion of the absolute 

/ truth and divinity of every syllable of the text of the 
books of the Okiand New Testament as we have it/ 
he again and again asserts to be unsup[)ortcd by the 

'\ Scripture itself; to be one of those superstitions in 
which ^ there is a heart of unbelief;' § to be, ^if pos- 
sible, still more extravagant' than the Papal in&lli- 
bility; and declares that the very same arguments are 
used for both doctrines. || God, be believes, informed 

• 'Literary Remains/ iv. 193. f lb. iii. 159. t lb. p. 24-5. 
§ ' Lik-rary Heinain«i/ iii. 220; HPr> alflO pp. 264» 323* Aud WMDJ Otber 
passages in the 3rd and 4th volumu.s. 

i( * Literary Bemains/ iL 385; 
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the minds of the writers with the truths he meant to 
reveal, and left the rest to their human feculties. He 

pleaded most earnestly, says liis nephew and editor, »- 
for this liberty of criticism with respect to the Scrip- 
tures, as ' the only middle path of safety and peace 
between a godless disregard of the unique and tran- 
scendent character of the Bible, taken generally, and 
that scheme of interpretation, scarcely less adverse to 
the pure spirit of Christian wisdom, which wildly 
arrays our faith in opposition to our reason, and / 
inculcates the sacrific&of theJatter to the former; for / 
he ihrew up his hands in dismay at the language of 
some of our modern divinity on this point, as if a faith 
not founded on insightrwere aught ( Ise than a specious 
name for wilful positiveness ; as if the Father of Lights 
could require, or would accept, from the only one of v 
his creatures whom he had endowed with reason, the 
sacrifice of fools ! .... Of the aweless doctrine that 
God might, if he had so pleased^ have given to man a 
religion which to human intelligence should not be 
rational, and exacted his faith in it, Coleridge's whole 
middle and later life was one deep and solemn 
denial.'* He bewails ' bibliohitry' as the pervading 
error of modem Protestant divinity, and the great 
stumbling-block of Christianity, and exclaims,f ^ O 
might I live but to utter all my meditations on this 
most concerning point ... in what sense the Bible 
may be called the word of God, and how and under 
what conditions the unity of the Spirit is translucent 
through the letter, which, read as the letter merely, is 
the word of this and that pious, but fallible and im- ^ 

* Prefaoe to the 3rd volamo of the ' Literaiy Rftmnmi.* 
t ' Literary Bemaini/ ir. 6. 
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perfect, man.' It is known that he did live to write 
down these meditations; and speculations so important 

"svill one clay, it is devoutly to be Loped, be given to 
the world.* 

Theological discussion is beyond our province, and 
it is not for us, in this place, to judge these sentimenta 

of Coleridge ; but it is clear enough that they are not 
the sentiments of a bigot, or of one who is to be 
dreaded by Liberals, lest he should illiberalize the 
minds of the rising generation of Tories and High- 
Churchmen. We think the danger is rather lest they 
should find liiiii vastly too liberal. And yet, now 
when the most orthodox divines, both in the Church 
and out of it, find it necessary to explain away the 
obvious sense of the whole first chapter of Genesis, or 
failing to do that, consent to disbelieve it provisionally, 
on the speculation that there may hereafter be dis- 
covered a sense in which it can be believed, one 
would think the time gone by for expecting to learn 
from the Bible what it never could have been intended 
to comiiiiwiicate, and to fiiul in all its statements a 
literal truth neither necessar}' nor conducive to what 
the volume itself declares to be the ends of revelation. 
'Such at least was Coleridge's opinion: and whatever 
influence such an opinion may have over Conserva- 
tives, it cannot do other than make them less bigots, 
V and better philosophers. 

But we must close this long essay: long in itself, 
though short in its relation to its subject, and to the 
multitude of topics involved in it. We do not pretend 

* \Thu wiib has, to a oertam eactent.'beeii fidfiUed tbe pnUieatioii dt 
the aeriM of letters on tbe InvpiratioQ of the Soriptureep whieh bean the 
not Terjr appropriate name of ' Coofeesiooe of an Injuring Spirit'3 
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to have given any sufficient account of Coleridge; but 

we hope we may have proved to 8ome, not previously 
aware of it, that there is something both in him, and 
in the school to which he belongs, not unworthy o£ 
their better knowledge. We may have done some- 
I thing to show that a Tory pliilosopher cannot be 
I wholly a Tory, but must often be a better Liberal 
(than Liberals themselves; while he is the natural 
means of rescuing from oblivion truttis which Tories 
have forgotten, and which the prevailing schools of 
Liberalism never knew. 

And even if a Conservative philosophy were an 
absurdity, it is well calculated to drive out a hundred 
absurdities worse than itself. Let no one think that 
it is nothing, to accustom people to give a reason for 
their o})iiiiuii, be the opinion ever so untenable, the 
reason ever so insufficient. A person accustomed to 
submit his fundamental tenets to the test of reason, 
will be more open to the dictates of reason on every 
other point. Not from him shall we have to appre- 
hend the owl-like dread of light, the drudge-like 
aversion to change, which were the characteristics of 
the old unreasoning race of bigots. A man accus- 
tomed to contemplate the Bsiir nde of ToryiMn (the 
side that every attempt at a philosopliy of it must 
bring to view), and to defend the existing system by 
the display of its capabilities as an engine of public 
good, — ^such a man, when he comes to administer the 
system, will be more anxious than another person to 
realize those capabilities, to bring the fact a little 
nearer to the specious theory. ' Lord, enlighten thou 
our enemies,' should be the prayer of every true 
Reformer; sharpen their wits, give acuteness to their 

YOL* I. HE 
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perceptions, and consecativeness and clearness to 
I theic reasoning powers: we are in danger from their 
I folly, not from their wisdom ; their weakness is what 
vfiUs us with appreliensiun, not their strength. 

For ourselves, we are not so blinded by our par- 
ticular opinions as to be ignorant that in this and in 
every other country of Europe, the great mass of the 
owners of large projx rty, and of all the classes inti- 
mately connected with the owners of large property, 
are, and must be expected to be, in the main, Con- 
servative. To suppose that so mighty a body can be 
without iiniaense influence in the couimonwealthj or 
to lay plans for effecting gi-eat changes, either spi- 
ritual or temporal, in which they are left out of the 
question, would be the height of absurdity. Let 
those who desire such changes, ask themselves if they 
are content that these classes should be, and remain, 
to a man, banded against them; and what progress 
they expect to make, or by what means, unless a 
process of preparation shall be going on in the minds 
of these very classes; not by the impracticable method 
of converting them from Conservatives into Liberals, 
but by their being led to adopt one liberal opinion 
after another, as a part of Conservatism itself. The* 
I first step to this, is to inspire them with the desire to 
systematize and rationalize their own actual creed : 
and the feeblest attempt to do this has an intrinsic 
value; far more, then, one which has so much in it, 
both of moral goodness and true insight, as the phi- 
losophy of Coleridge. 
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TT^ROM the principle of the necessity of identifying 
tlie interest of the goveniuient with that of the 
people, most of the practical maxims of a representa- 
tive government are corollaries. All popular insti- 
tutions are means towards rendering the identity of 
iutcrc'st more conij)lcte. We say more complete, 
because (and this it is important to remark) perfectly 
complete it can never be. An approximation is all 
that is, in the nature of things, possible. By pushing 
to its utmost extent the accountability of governments 
to the people, you indeed take away from them the 
power of prosecuting their own interests at the ex- 
pense of the people by force, but you leave to them 
the whole range and compass of fhiud. An attorney 
is accountable to his client, and removable at his 
client's pleasure ; but we should scarcely say that his 
interest is identical with that of his client. When the 
accountability is perfect, the interest of rulers approxi* 
mutes more and more to identity with that of the 
people, in proportion as the people are more en- 
lightened. The identity would be perfect, only if the 
people were so wise, that it should no longer be prac- 
ticable to employ deceit as an instrument of govern- 
ment; a point of advancement only one stage below 
that at which they could do without government alto- 

* London Review, July and OctoW 1835« 
H H 2 
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gethcr ; at least, without force^ and penal sanctions, 
not (of course) without guidance and organized co- 
operation. 

^^Ickntification of interest botween the nikrs and 
the ruled, being therefore, in a literal sense, impossible 
to be realized, ought not to be spoken of as a con- 
dition which a government must absolutely fulfil ; but 
as an end to be incessantly aimed at, and ap|»i\)xi- 
mated to as nearl\ as circumstances render possible, 
and as Is compatible with the r^ard due to other 
ends. For this identity of interest, even if it were 
wholly attainable, not being Uie sole requisite of 
good government, expediency may require that we 
should sacrifice some portion of it, or (to speak more 
precisely) content ourselves with a somewhat .less ap- 
proximation to it than might possibly be attainable, 
for the sake of some other end. 

The only end, liable occasionally to conflict with 
that which we have been insisting on, and at all com- 
parable to it in importance — ^thc only other condition 
essential to ;xoud iiovcnunent— is this: Tliat it be 
•government by a select body, not by the public col- 
lectively : That political questions be not decided by 
an appeal, either direct or indirect, to the judgment 
or will of an uninstructed mass, whether of gentlemen 
or of clowns; but by the deliberately formed opinions 
of a comparatively few, specially educated for the 
task. This is an element of good government which 
has existed, in a greater or less degree, in some aris^ 
tocracies, though imhappily not in our own; and iias 
been the cause of whatever reputation for prudent and 
skilful administration those governments have en- 
joyed. It has seldom been found in any aristocracies 
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but those which were avowedly such. (Aristocracies in 
the gnise of monarchies (such as those of England 

and France) have very generally been aristocracies of 
idlers; while the others (such as Rome, Venice, and 
Holland) might partially be considered as aristocracies 
of experienced and laborious men.^Of all modem 
governments, however, the one by which this excel- 
lence is possessed in the most cniiiicnt degree is tlie 
government of Prussia — a most powerfully and 
strongly organized aristocracy of the most highly- 
educated men in the kingdom. The British govern- 
ment in India partakes (with considerable modifica- 
tions) of the same character. 

When this principle haa been combined with other 
•fortunate circumstances, and particularly (as in 
Pru^ia) with circumstances rendering the popularity 
of the govui liiiient almost a neccssar}'' condition of its 
security, a very considerable degree of good govern- 
ment has occasionally been produced, without any 
express accountability to the people. Such for^ 
tunate circumstances, hu>\ever, are seldom to be 
reckoned upon* But though the principle of govern- 
ment by persons specially brought up to it will not 
suffice to produce good government, good government 
cannot be had without it; and the grand difficulty in 
politics will for a long time be, how best to coiii iliate 
the two great elements on which good gov( rinncnt 
depends; to combine the greatest amount of the ad- 
vantage derived from the independeiit judgment of a 
specially instructed few, 'with the greatest dcfrroc of 
the security for rectitude of purpose derived irum ren- 
dering those few responsible to the manyly^ 

What is necessary, however, to make the two ends 
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perfectly reconcilable^ is a smaller matter than Might 
at first sight be supposed. It is not necessary that 

the many should themselves be periuctly wisej it is 
su&cicnt if they be duly sensible of the value of su- 
perior wisdom. It is sufficient if they be aware, that 
the majority of political questions turn upoif conside- 
rations of which they, and all persons not trained for 
the purpose, must necessarily be very imperfect judges; 
and that theii* judgment must in general be exercised 
rather upon the characters and talents of the persons 
whom they appoint to decide these questions for them, 
than upon the questions themselves. They would then 
select as their representatives those whom the general 
voice of the instructed pointed out as the most in- 
structed; and would retain them, so long as no symp- 
tom was manifested in their conduct, of being under 
the influence of inU rests or of feelings at variance 
with the public welfare. This implies no greater 
wisdom in the people thair the very ordinary wisdom 
of knowing what things they are and are not sufficient 
judges of. If the bulk of any nation po6»L'S6 a fair share 
of this wisdom, the argument for universal suffrage, 
so &r as respects that people, is irresistible; for the 
experience of ages, and especially of all great national 
emergencies, bears out the assertion, that whenever 
the multitude are really alive to the necessity of su- 
perior intellect, they rarely fail to distinguish those 

who possess it. 

• • « • • 

The idea of a rational democracy is, not that the 
people themselves govern, but that they have security 
for good government. This security they cannot have 
by any other means than, by retaining in their own 
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hands the ultimate control. If they renounce this, 
they give themselyes up to tyranny. A governing 
class not accountable to the people are sure, in the 
main, to sacrifice the people to the pursuit of separate 
interests and inclinations of their own. Even their 
feelings of morality, even their ideas of excellence, 
have reference, not to the good of the people, but to 
their own good : their vvvy virtues are class virtues — 
their noblest acts of patriotism and self-devotion are 
but the sacrifice of their private interests to the in- 
terests of their class. The heroic public virtue of a 
Leonidiis WAS quite compatible with the existence of 
Helots. N^n no government will the interests of the 
people be the object, except where the people are able 
to dismiss their rulers as soon as the devotion of those 
rulers to the interests of the people becomes ques- 
tionable. But this is the only fit use to be made of 
popular power. Provided good intentions can be 
secured, the best government (need it be said ?) must be 
the government of the wisest, and these must always 
be a few. The people ought to be the masters, but they 
are masters who must employ servants more skilful 
than themselves : like a ministry when they employ 
a military commander, or the military commander 
when lie employs an army surgeon. Wlion the mi- 
nister ceases to confide in the commander, he dismisses 
him and appoints another; but he does not send him 
instructions when and where to fight. He holds him 
responsible only for intentions and for results. The 
people must do the same. This does not render the 
control of the people nugatory^ The control of a 
government over the commandCT^ of an army is not 
nugatory. A man's control over his physician is not 
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nugatory, though he does not direct his 2>Iiy8icifiii 

what medicine to administeiiy^ 

But in government, as in everytliing else, the 
danger is, lest those who can do whatever they will, 
may will to do more than is for their ultimate interest. 

The interest of the people is, to choose for their rukrs 
tlie most instructed and the ablest persons who can 
be found ; and having done so, to allow them to exer* 
cise their knowledge and ability for the good of the 
people, under the check of the freest discussion and 
the most unreserved censure, but with the least pos- 
sible direct interference of their constituents — as long 
as it i9 the good of the people, and not some private 
end, that they are aiming at. A democracy thus 
administered would unite all the good qualiiies ever 
possessed by any government. Not only would its 
ends be good, but its means would be as well chosen 
as the wisdom of the age would allow; and the om- 
nipotence of the majority would be exercised through 
the agency and according to the judgment of an en« 
lightened minority, accountable to the majority in 
the last resort* 
S/ But it is not possible that the constitution of the 
deh^ocracy itself should provide adequate security for 
its being understood and administered in this spirit. 
This rests with the good sense of the }X'ople them- 
selves. If the people can remove their rulers for one 
thing, they can for another. That ultimate control, 
without which they cannot have security for good 
government, may, if they please, be made the means 
of themselves interfering in the government, and 
making their legislators mere delegates for carrying 
into execution the preconceived judgment of the 
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majority* If the people do this, they mistake their 

interest; and such a government, though better than 
most ai ibtuci acics^is not the kind of democracy which 
wise men desire^^ 

Some persons^ /and persons too whose desire for 
enlightened goveriJtnent cannot be questioned, do not 
take so serious a view of this perversion of the true 
idea of an enlightened democracy. The^ say, it is 
well that the many should evoke all politiciu questions 
to their own tribunal, and decide them according to 
their own judgment, bceause then phil<)S(>[)hers will 
be compelled to enlighten the multitude, and render 
them capable of appreciating their more profound 
views, ^o one can attach greater value thf^n we do 
to this consequence of popular government, so far as 
Ave believe it capable of being realized ; and the 
argument would be irresistible, if, in order to instruct 
the people, all that is requisite were to will it; if it 
were only the discovery of political truths which 
required study and wisdom, and the evidences of 
them when discovered could be made a[>parent at 
once to any person of common sense, as well educated 
as every individual in the community might and 
ought to be. But the fact is not so. ^Jari}^ of the 
truths of politics (in political economy, for instance) 
are the result of a concatenation of propositions, the 
very first steps of which no one who has not gone 
througli a eourse of study is prepared to concede; 
there are others, to have a complete perception of 
which requires much meditation and experience of 
human nature. How will philosophers bring these 
home to the perceptions of the multitude? Can they 
enable common sense to judge of science, or inexpe- 
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rience of experience? Eveiy one who has even 
crossed die threshold of political philosophy knows, 

that on many of its questions the false view is greatly 
the most plausible; and a large portion of its truths 
are, and must always remain, to all but those who 
have specially studied them, paradoxes; as contrai^^, in 
appcaiuiiee, to common sense, as the proposition 
that the earth moves round tlie sun. The multitude 
will never believe those truths, until tendered to 
them from an authority in which they have as un< 
limited confidence as they have in the unanim^s 
voice of astronomers on a question of astronomyv. 
That they should have no such coniideuce at present 
is no discredit to them; for where are the persons 
who are entitled to it? But we are well satisfied 
that it will be given, as soon as knowledge sliall have 
made sufficient progress among tlic instructed classes 
themselves, to produce something like a general agre^ 
ment in their opinions on the leading points of moral 
and political doctrine. Even now, on those points on 
>vhn.h the instructed classes are agreed, the unin- 
structed have generally adopted their opinions. 
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